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PKEFACE   TO   THE   REVISED   EDITION 


Since  the  original  publication  of  this  book  in  1881 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
sun,  and  in  the  four  or  five  editions  which  have  subse- 
quently appeared  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  book  measurably  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of 
appendices  and  notes. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  such  expedients 
are  no  longer  adequate,  and  the  author  has  therefore 
thoroughly  revised  the  work,  rewriting  portions,  em- 
bodying notes  in  the  text,  and  adding  whatever  seemed 
necessary  to  make  the  book  fairly  representative  of  the 
solar  science  of  to-day. 

The  progress  of  discovery  wnth  respect  to  /n/!u//t 
has  been  so  continuous  and  rapid  during  the  revision 
and  printing  of  the  work,  that  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  append  a  supplementary  note  upon  the  subject. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Hale  for  several  of 
the  finest  of  the  twenty  new  ilhistrations,  and  to  (tinu 
and  Co.  for  tlie  use  of  one  or  two  cuts  from  mv  (ien- 
eral  Astronomy. 

November,  1SV5. 


FEOM  PEEFACE   TO  THE   FIKST  EDITION. 


It  is  my  purpose  in  this  little  book  to  present  a  gen- 
eral view  of  what  is  known  and  believed  about  the  sun, 
in  language  and  manner  as  unprofessional  as  is  con- 
sistent with  precision.  I  write  neither  for  scientific 
readers  as  such,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  masses, 
but  for  that  large  class  in  the  community  who,  without 
being  themselves  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  yet 
have  sufficient  education  and  intelligence  to  be  inter- 
ested in  scientific  subjects  when  presented  in  an  un- 
technical  manner  ;  who  desire,  and  are  perfectly  com- 
petent, not  only  to  know  the  results  obtained,  but  to 
understand  the  principles  and  methods  on  which  they 
depend,  without  caring  to  master  all  the  details  of  the 
investigation. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  distinct  the  line  between  the 
certain  and  the  conjectural,  and  to  indicate  as  far  as 
possible  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  data 
and  conclusions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  has  small 

claims   to   oriij:inalitv.      I   liavc    n\iu]o   use   of   material 

suited  to  my  purpose  from  all  accessible  sources;  possi- 
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bly  in  some  cast's  (though  1  liojir  nutj  witliout  giving 
sutlicient  credit  to  the  original  authority.  I  have  been 
g|)ecially  indebted  to  Seech i,  Lockyer,  Proctor,  lian- 
yard,  Vogel,  Schellen,  and  l^ngley.   .  .  . 


Prixckton,  Auyu^tt  1,  I6'iil. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 

THE  SUN'S  RELATION   10  LIFE  AND  ACTIVITY  UPON  THE  EARTH. 

Brief  Statement  of  the  Principal  Facts  relating  to  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Accepted  Views  as  to  its  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  from  tlie  highest  point  of  view  the 
sun  is  only  one  of  a  multitude — a  single  star  among 
millions — thousands  of  which,  most  likely,  exceed  him 
in  brightness,  magnitude,  and  power.  He  is  only  a  pri- 
vate in  the  host  of  heaven. 

But  he  alone,  among  the  countless  myriads,  is  near 
enough  to  affect  terrestrial  affairs  in  any  sensible  degree  ; 
and  his  influence  upon  them  is  such  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  word  to  name  it ;  it  is  more  than  mere  control 
and  dominance.  He  does  not,  like  the  moon,  simply 
modify  and  determine  certain  more  or  less  important 
activities  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  he  is  ahnost 
absolutely,  in  a  material  sense,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole.  To  him  we  can  trace  directly  nearly  ;ill  tlic 
energy  involved  in  all  phenomena,  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, or  vital.  Cut  off  his  rays  for  even  a  single  month, 
and  the  earth  would  die;  all  life  upon  its  f^urface  would 
cease. 

There  always  has  been  a  more  or  less  distinct  recog- 
nition of  this  fact.     The  tirst  man's  experience  of  the 
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first  sunset  ever  witncssiMl  hv  liunian  eyes  must  liave 
made  it  tromeiulously  obvious,  when  he  saw  the  sun 
descend  below  the  horizon,  and  tlic  darkness  close  in 
upon  tlie  eartli,  and  feU  the  chill  of  night,  and  fell 
aslee])  not  knowing  of  a  sunrise  to  come — unless,  per- 
haps, some  divine  revelation  took  pity  on  the  hopeless 
terror  he  must  otherwise  have  suffered,  or  unless  he 
may  have  bi-en,  like  a  little  child,  slow  t<»  notice  and 
unable  to  comprehend  what  w(jiil(l  frighten  a  more  in- 
telligent being. 

Ihit  while  the  material  supremacy  of  the  sun  has 
always  been  recognized  by  thoughtful  minds,  and  has 
even  been  made  the  foundation  of  religious  systems,  as 
with  the  Pei*sians,  it  has  been  reserved  for  more  mod- 
em times,  and  to  our  own  century,  to  show  clearly  just 
how,  in  what  sense,  and  how  far  the  sunbeams  are  the 
life  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  himself  the  symbol  and 
vicecrerent  of  the  Deitv.  The  two  doctrines  of  thecorre- 
lation  of  forces  and  the  conservation  of  energv,  having 
(mce  l>een  distinctly  a})prehended  and  formulated,  it 
has  been  comparatively  easy  to  contirni  them  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  then  to  trace,  one  by  one,  to 
their  solar  origin,  the  different  classes  of  energy  which 
present  themselves  in  terrestrial  phenomena — to  show, 
for  instance,  how  the  power  of  waterfalls  is  only  a  trans- 
formation of  the  sun's  heat ;  an<l  that  the  same  thing 
is  true,  a  little  more  remotely  but  just  as  certaiidy,  of 
the  j»ower  of  steam,  of  electricity,  and  even  of  animals. 
The  idea  is  now  so  familiar  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  it,  and  yet,  for  some  of  (uir  readei's  at 
least,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  it  a  little  more 
closely. 

Whenever  work  is  done,  it  is  by  the  imdoingof  some 
previous  work.     When  a  clock  moves,  it  is  the  unwind- 
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ing  of  a  spring  or  the  falling  of  a  weight  which  keeps 
it  going,  and  some  one  must  have  wound  it  up  to  begin 
with.  If  the  water  of  a  river  falls  year  after  year  over 
a  cataract,  and  is  intercepted  to  drive  our  mill-wheels, 
the  river  continues  to  run  because  some  power  is  con- 
tinually raising  and  returning  to  the  hill-tops  the  water 
which  has  flowed  into  the  sea — a  process  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  daily  rewinding  of  the  clock.  If  the 
powder  in  a  rifle  explodes  and  drives  out  the  bullet,  its 
explosive  energy  depends  upon  the  fact  that  some  power 
has  placed  the  component  molecules  in  such  relations 
that,  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and  the  exciting  spark 
has,  so  to  speak,  cut  the  bonds  which  hold  them  apart, 
they  rush  together  just  as  suspended  weights  would 
fall  if  freed.  Before  the  same  substance,  which  once 
was  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  but  now  is  dust  and  gas, 
can  again  do  the  same  work,  the  products  of  the  ex- 
plosion must  by  some  power  be  decomposed,  and  the 
atoms  replaced  in  the  same  relations  as  before  the  tiring 
of  the  gun  ;  and  this  process  is  mechanically  analogous 
to  the  lifting  of  fallen  weights  and  ]:)lacing  them  u])on 
elevated  shelves,  or  hanging  them  from  liooks,  ready  to 
drop  again  when  the  occasion  may  require. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  lieat  ]>ro- 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  ordinary  fuel :  it  is  due  to 
the  collapse  of  molecules,  for  the  most  part  of  oxygen 
on  one  side,  and  carbon  and  hydrogen  on  the  (^thcr, 
which  have  been  separated  and  built  up  into  structures 
by  the  action  of  some  laboring  power. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  animal  ])ower,  for  all  inves- 
tigation goes  to  show  that  in  a  mechanical  sense  the 
body  of  an  animal  is  only  a  very  ingt^n'ous  and  effective 
machine,  by  means  of  which  the  living  inhabitant  which 
conti-ols  it  can  utilize  the  energy  derived  from  the  foo<i 
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taken  into  the  stomach.  The  body,  regarded  as  a  mech- 
anism, is  only  a  food-engine  in  which  the  stomadi  and 
hings  stand  for  the  furnace  and  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  nervous  system  for  thi'  valve-gear.  ;ind  the  muscles 
for  the  cylinder.  Ilow  the  pei*sonality  within,  whicli 
wills  and  acts,  is  put  into  relation  with  this  valve-gear, 
60  as  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  body  it  re- 
sides in,  is  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  life ;  the  facts 
in  the  case,  however,  being  no  less  facts  because  inex- 
plicable. 

And  now,  when  we  come  to  inquire  for  the  source 
of  the  energy  which  lifts  the  water  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountain-top,  whicli  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  ])lant-foo(ls  of  the  soil,  and  builds 
up  the  hydrocarbons  and  other  fuels  of  animal  and 
vegetable  tissue,  we  find  it  always  mainly  in  the  solar 
rays.  I  say  mainly  because,  of  course,  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  stare,  the  impact  of  meteors,  and  the  prob- 
able slow  contraction  of  the  earth,  are  all  real  sources  of 
energy,  and  contribute  their  quota.  Hut,  as  compared 
with  the  energy  derived  from  the  sun,  their  total 
amount  is  ])robably  something  like  the  ratio  of  starlight 
to  sunlight  ;*  so  small  that  it  is  (pn'te  clear,  as  we  said 

*  Pouillct,  about  1H:J8,  caiiio  to  a  fonclusion  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  of  the  text.  From  his  aetinonu-trie  observations, 
he  deduced  a  temperature  of  —224'  F.  (—  142^  C.)  for  the  "  tem- 
perature of  spncp."  which  is  236'  (131  C.)  above  the  absolute  zero.  To 
maintain  this  tenip<rature  of  —  224°,  he  niliulated  that  the  stars  and 
ppace  in  general  must  furnish  to  the  earth  about  sri  per  cent,  as  much 
heat  ai«  the  sun  supplirs.  Ili.H  caU'ulations,  howrvrr,  rest  upon  assump- 
tioDii  as  to  the  laws  of  coolinu'  and  radiation  mIucIi  are  not  at  present  rr- 
cdvcd  %&  accurate,  and  he  fails  to  take  proper  account  of  the  influence  of 
water-vapor  in  the  air — an  intlumce,  the  mni;nitu«le  of  which  was  first 
brou^'ht  out  more  than  twmty  yrars  later  by  the  rescarclu-s  of  Tyndall 
and  Ma^us.  It  \»  now  generally  admitted,  therefore,  that  his  result  can 
not  be  accepted. 
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before,  that  a  month's  deprivation  of  the  solar  rays 
would  involve  the  utter  destruction  of  all  activity  upon 
the  earth. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  modern  science  should 
make  much  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  study  of  solar  phe- 
nomena and  relations  should  be  pursued  with  the  great- 
est interest.  For  the  last  fifty  years  tliis  lias  been 
especially  the  case :  Schwabe's  discovery  of  the  perio- 
dicity of  the  sun-spots  in  1851 ;  the  development  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  between  1854  and  1870;  the 
eclipse  observations  since  1860 ;  the  researches  of  Car- 
rington,  Huggins,  De  La  Rue,  Lockyer,  Janssen,  Secchi, 
Vogel,  Langley,  Hale,  and  others ;  the  establishment  of 
the  observatories  at  Potsdam  and  Meudon — these  are 
all  evidences  of  the  ardor  with  which  astronomers  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  problems  of  solar  science,  and 
of  their  rich  rewards. 

It  may  be  well,  before  entering  upon  the  more 
extended  discussion  of  our  subject,  to  summarize  here 
a  few  of  the  more  important  and  obvious  facts  re- 
lating to  the  sun,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  views 
at  present  generally  held  in  regard  to  its  constitu- 
tion. 

To  the  few  unaided  eyes  wliich  are  able  to  bear 
its  brilliance  without  flinching,  the  sun  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  round,  white  disk,  a  little  more  than 
half  a  degree  in  diameter — i.  e.,a  row  of  seven  liundred 
suns,  side  by  side,  wouhl  just  about  till  up  the  circle  of 
the  horizon.  Usually,  without  a  telescope,  the  surface 
appears  simply  uniform,  except  that  there  is  a  slight 
darkening  at  the  edge,  and  that  once  in  a  while  black 
spots  are  seen  upon  the  disk.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
sun's  a]>pearance  to  indicate  his  ival  distance,  and,  until 
that  is  known,  of  course  no  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at 
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;u^  to  his  true  (liineiiBiDns ;  but  \\ic  \\vd\  of  his  rays  is 
obviotis,  and,  long  before  the  days  of  telescopes  and 
tliennonieters,  led  to  tlie  conclusion  that  he  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  enormous  ball  of  liii'. 

If  wc  watch  him  from  day  to  day  through  the  year, 
beginning  about  the  2Ist  of  ^[arch,  we  shall  find  that 
at  noun  lu'  dailv  rises  hiirhor  in  the  heavens,  until  about 
the  22d  of  June;  at  this  time  he  ascends  to  the  same 
height  each  noon  for  several  successive  days,  and  then 
slides  sl(>wly  south,  passing  on  September  2'2d  the  ele- 
vation he  ha<l  at  starting,  and  keeping  on  until,  on  De- 
cember 2 1st,  he  attains  his  farthest  southing  ;  thence  he 
returns,  till  he  reaches  the  place  of  beginning,  and 
night  and  day  again  are  equal. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  one  has  noticed  the  stai*s  each 
night,  he  will  lind  the  constellations  to  have  shifted 
with  the  months,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
sun  has  been  traveling  eastward  among  them  through 
the  sky,  as  well  as  swinging  nortli  and  soutli ;  moving, 
in  fact,  yearly  around  the  heavens  in  a  path  which  is  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  inclined  some  2.'U°  to  the 
equator,  and  called  the  ecli})tic,  because  it  is  only  when 
the  moon  is  near  this  line  at  new  or  full  that  eclipses 
happen. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  motion  which  of  itself  can 
inform  us  whether  its  cause  is  a  real  movement  of  the 
sun  around  the  earth,  or  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
At  present,  of  couree,  every  one  kn(>w8  that  the  earth 
is  reallv  the  movinj;  bodv.  A  careful  watchiiifj  shown 
that  her  path  is  not  <juite  circular,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
sun  is  not  exactly  in  the  center,  since  it  is  one  hundred 
and  eiglity-six  days  through  the  summer  from  the  ver- 
nul  to  the  autumnal  e(iuinox,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
Bevcnty-iiine  from  the  autumnal  to  the  venial. 
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This  much  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  one 
additional  fact  that  the  sun's  distance  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  moon ;  it  is  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  learned  without  the  use  of  the  telescope  and 
instruments  of  precision. 

Modern  astronomy  has  gone  much  further.  We 
now  know  that  the  sun's  average  distance  from  the 
earth  is  about  93,000,000  miles,  and  consequently  that 
his  diameter  is  about  865,000  miles.  The  sun  has 
been  weighed  against  the  earth  and  found  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  matter  nearly  330,000  times  as  great,  and 
comparing  this  with  his  enormous  bulk,  it  appears  that 
his  mefen  density  is  only  about  one  fourth  that  of 
the  earth,  or  one  and  a  quarter  times  that  of  water 
— in  other  words,  the  7nass  of  the  sun  is  about  one 
fourth  greater  than  that  of  a  globe  of  water  of  the  same 
size. 

The  visible  surface  of  the  sun  has  been  named  the 
jphotosphere,  and  by  watching  the  spots,  which  occa- 
sionally appear  upon  it,  we  have  ascertained  that  it 
revolves  upon  its  axis  once  in  about  twenty-five  and  a 
quarter  days.  At  times  of  total  eclipse,  when  the  moon 
hides  from  us  the  body  of  the  sun,  we  ate  enabled  to 
see  certain  outlying  phenomena  at. otlier  times  invisible. 
We  find  close  around  the  luminous  surface  u  rose-col- 
ored stratum  of  gaseous  matter  to  which  Frankland  and 
Lockyer  some  years  ago  assigned  the  name  of  chromo- 
sphere. Here  and  there  great  masses  of  this  chr«»mo- 
spheric  matter  rise  high  above  the  genenil  \v\v\  like 
clouds  of  flames,  and  are  then  known  a^  jyromineiiiX's  or 
jpTotul)erance>i. 

Outside  of  the  chromosphere  is  the  mysterious  co- 
rona, an  irregular  halo  of  faint,  pearly  light,  composed 
for  the  most   part  of    radial  iilaments  and  streamei-s, 
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which  extend  outward  from  tin-  >iiii  t»>  an  cnorinou.s 
distance;  often  more  than  a  million  of  miles. 

The  sjHictroscope  informs  us  that,  in  threat  })art  at 
least,  the  elements,  which  exist  in  the  lower  regions  of 
the  solar  atmosj)here  in  the  state  of  vapor,  are  metals 
we  are  familiar  with  upon  the  earth  ;  while  it  shows 
the  chromosj)here  and  prominenci's  to  consist  mainly 
of  hydrogen  and  helium,  and  makes  it  ])ossil)le  to  ol>- 
serve  them  even  when  the  sun  is  not  hidden  hy  the 
moon.  The  secret  of  the  corona  it  fails  to  mdock  as 
yet,  though  it  informs  us  of  the  presence  in  it  of  an 
unknown  gas  of  inc(3nceivahle  tenuity. 

The  pyrhelwmcter  and  actinoDketer  measure  for  us 
tlie  outHow  of  solar  heat,  and  sliow  us  that  the  hlaze  is 
at  least  seven  or  eight  times  as  intense  as  that  of  any 
furnace  known  to  art.  The  (piantity  of  heat  emitted  is 
enough  to  melt  a  shell  of  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick 
over  the  wliole  surface  of  the  sun  every  second  of  time  : 
this  is  equivalent  to  the  consumption  of  a  layer  of  the 
best  anthracite  coal  over  five  inches  thick  every  single 
minute. 

( 'ond)ining  the  facts  just  stat'.'d,  astronomers  are  for 
the  most  part  agreed  upon  the  following  conclusions  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  sun  : 

1.  The  central  portion  is  probably  for  the  most  part 
a  mass  of  intenselv  heated  {jases. 

2.  The  phot<)S])here  is  a  shell  of  luminous  clouds, 
formed  by  the  cooling  and  condensation  of  the  conden- 
sible  vapors  at  the  surface,  where  exposed  to  the  cold 
of  outer  space. 

3.  The  chromosphere  is  cnmjxord  mainly  of  uncon- 
densible  gases  (conspicuously  liydrogen)  left  behind  by 
the  formation  of  the  ]>hotospheric  clouds,  and  bearing 
something  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  oxygen 
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and  nitrogen  of  our  own  atmosphere  do  to  onr  own 
clouds. 

4.  The  corona  as  yet  has  received  no  explanation 
which  commands  universal  assent.  It  is  certainly  truly 
solar  to  some  extent,  and  very  possibly  may  be  also  to 
some  extent  meteoric 
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Importance  of  tli»-  rrohlom. — Di'Hnitionof  Paiftllax. — Aristarchiis'sDeter- 
niiiuition  of  tlu'  Parallax. — DifToroiit  Available  Methods. — Observa- 
tions of  Mar.x  and  of  tlie  nearer  Asteroids. — Transits  <»f  Venus. — 
Observation.s  of  Contacts  and  Photographic  Work. — Deternunation 
of  Solar  Parallax  hv  means  of  the  Velocity  of  I.i;:ht ;  by  Lunar  and 
Planetary  Pcrturbati<»ns. — Illustrations  of  the  Immensity  of  the 
Suo'jj  Distance. — Diameter  of  the  Sun. — The  Sun's  Mass  and  Density. 

The  problem  of  liiidin^  the  distance  of  the  sun  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  presented  by 
astronomy.  Its  importance  lies  in  this,  that  this  dis- 
tance— the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit — is  the  base-line 
by  means  of  wliicli  we  measure  every  other  celestial 
distance,  excepting  only  that  of  the  moon  ;  so  that  error 
in  this  base  ])ro])agates  itself  in  all  directions  through 
all  space,  atfecting  with  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
falsehood  every  measured  line — the  distance  of  every 
star,  the  radius  of  every  orbit,  the  diameter  of  every 
planet. 

Our  estimates  of  the  mas.ses  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
also  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  (piantity  of  matter  in  a  star  or 
]»l:met  is  determined  by  calculations  who.^^e  fundamental 
data  include  the  distance  between  the  investigated  body 
and  some  other  body  whose  motion  is  controlled  or 
modified  by  it;  and  this  di.stance  generally  enters  into 
the  computation  by  its  cube,  so  that  any  error  in  it  iiv 
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volves  a  more  than  threefold  error  in  the  resulting  mass. 
An  uncertainty  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  sun's  distance 
implies  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  three  per  cent,  in 
every  celestial  mass  and  every  cosmical  force. 

Error  in  this  fundamental  element  propagates  itself 
in  time  also,  as  well  as  in  space  and  mass.  That  is  to 
say,  our  calculations  of  the  mutual  effects  of  the  planets 
upon  each  other's  motions  depend  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  masses  and  distances.  By  these 
calculations,  were  our  data  perfect,  we  could  predict  for 
all  futurity,  or  reproduce  for  any  given  epoch  of  the 
past,  the  configurations  of  the  planets  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  orbits,  and  many  interesting  problems 
in  geology  and  natural  history  seem  to  require  for  their 
solution  just  such  determinations  of  the  form  and  po- 
sition of  the  earth's  orbit  in  by-gone  ages. 

Now,  the  slightest  inaccuracy  in  the  data,  though 
hardly  affecting  the  result  for  epochs  near  the  present, 
leads  to  error  which  accumulates  with  the  lapse  of 
time ;  so  that  even  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  sun's 
distance,  small  as  it  is,  renders  precarious  all  conclu- 
sions from  such  computations  when  the  period  is  ex- 
tended more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  years.  If, 
for  instance,  we  should  find  as  the  residt  of  calcula- 
tion with  the  received  data,  that  two  millions  of  years 
ago  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  at  a  maxi- 
mum, and  the  perihelion  so  placed  that  the  sun  was 
nearest  during  the  northern  winter  (a  condition  of 
affairs  which  it  is  thought  would  produce  a  glacial 
epoch  in  the  southern  hemisphere),  it  might  easily 
lia])pen  tluit  our  results  would  be  exactly  contrary  to 
the  truth,  and  that  the  state  of  affairs  indicated  did 
not  occur  within  ten  thousand  years  of  the  specified 
date — and  all  because  in  our  calculation  tho  sun's  dis- 
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tAnce,  or  tho  solar  panillax  hy  wjiicli  it  is  measured, 
was  assunitnl  half  of  one  per  eeiit.  too  great  or  too 
email.  In  fact,  this  solar  parallax  enters  into  almost 
every  kind  uf  astronomical  oomputatiuns,  from  those 
which  deal  with  stellar  systems  and  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  to  those  which  have  for  their  ohject  noth- 
ing higher  than  the  prediction  of  the  moon's  place  as 
a  means  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea. 

Of  course,  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  its  determina- 
tion is  the  first  stej)  to  any  knowledge  of  the  dimensions 
and  constitution  of  the  sun  itself. 

This  "  parallax  "  of  the  sun  is  6imj)ly  tht  antjnlar 
semldiaweter  of  the  eavtli  (is  fnun  fnyin  the  tnui  /  or,  it 
may  he  detine<l  in  another  way  as  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  the  sun  ideally  observed  from  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  its  actual  direction  as  seen  from  a  sta- 
tion where  it  is  just  rising  above  the  horizon. 

We  know  with  great  accuracy  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth.  Its  mean  equatorial  radius,  according  to  llark- 
ness's  latest  determination  (agreeing,  however,  very 
closely  with  j)revious  ones),  is  39()3*124r  English  miles 
[r)37Tt>72  kilometres],  and  the  error  can  hardly  amount 
to  more  than  Trs^-^  of  the  whole — jierhaps,  800  feet 
one  way  or  the  other.  Accordingly,  if  we  know  liow 
large  the  earth  looks  from  any  })oint,  or,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, if  we  know- the  })arallax  uf  the  j)oint,  its  dis- 
tance can  at  once  be  found  by  a  very  easy  calculation  : 
it  equals  simply  [  2<H),205  *  X  the  radius  of  the  earthj  -^ 
[the  parallax  in  seconds  of  arc  J. 

•  This  numlxjr  20fi,2»'».'S  is  thf  length  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  »x- 
prcfwed  in  seconds  of  its  circumference.  A  ball  one  foot  in  actual  tliam- 
eter  would  have  an  apparent  «lianu>ter  of  one  second  at  a  distance  of 
206,265  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  '.V.^  miles.  If  its  apparent  diameter 
were  10*,  itit  dintaiico  would,  «»f  coui-ue,  l>c  only  j^j  as  grvat. 
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Now,  in  the  case  of  the  sun  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  the  parallax  with  sufficient  precision  on  account  of 
its  smallness — it  is  less  than  9^',  almost  certainly  between 
8*75''  and  8'85'^  But  this  tenth  of  a  second  of  doubtful- 
ness is  more  than  j^q  of  the  whole,  although  it  is  no 
more  than  the  angle  subtended  by  a  single  hair  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  800  feet.  If  we  call  the  parallax  8*80", 
which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth,  the  distance  of 
the  sun  will  come  out  92,892,000  miles,  while  a  varia- 
tion of  ^  of  a  second  either  way  will  change  it  about 
half  a  million  of  miles. 

When  a  surveyor  has  to  find  the  distance  of  an  in- 
accessible object,  he  lays  off  a  convenient  base-line,  and 
from  its  extremities  observes  the  directions  of  the  ob- 
ject, considering  himself  very  unfortunate  if  he  can 
not  get  a  base  whose  length  is  at  least  -^  of  the  dis- 
tance to  be  measured.  But  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  less  than  3-  ^  ^  ^  ^^  of  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
and  the  astronomer  is  in  the  predicament  of  a  sur- 
veyor who,  having  to  measure  the  distance  of  an  ob- 
ject ten  miles  off,  finds  himself  restricted  to  a  base  of 
less  than  five  feet ;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  this  prob- 
lem by  direct  observations,  such  as  answer  perfectly  in 
the  case  of  the  moon,  whose  distance  is  only  tliirty 
times  the  earth's  diameter.  In  her  case,  observations 
taken  from  stations  widely  separated  in  latitude,  like 
Berlin  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Washington  and 
Santiago,  determine  her  parallax  and  distance  with  very 
satisfactory  precision  ;  but  if  observations  of  the  same 
accuracy  could  be  made  upon  the  sun  (which  is  not  the 
case,  since  its  heat  disturbs  the  adjustments  of  an  instru- 
ment), they  would  only  show  the  parallax  to  be  some- 
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whore  between  8"  and  1<>";  its  distanco  hotween  12^^- 
000,000  and  82,000,000  miles. 

Astrononiei's,  therefore,  havo  been  driven  to  employ 
indirect  methods  based  on  various  principles:  some  on 
observations  of  the  nearer  planets,  some  on  calculations 
founded  u])<>n  the  irre«;ularities — the  so-called  pertur- 
bations— of  hinar  and  j)lanetary  movements,  and  son»e 
upon  observations  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Indeed, 
before  the  Christian  era,  Aristarehus  of  Samos  had  de- 
vised a  method  so  ingenious  and  ])iH'rry  in  theory  that 
it  rcallv  deserved  success,  and  would  have  attained  it 
were  the  necessary  observations  susceptible  of  sufficient 
accuracy. 

His  idea  was  to  observe  carefully  the  number  of 
lK)urs  between  new  moon  and  the  first  quarter,  and  also 
between  the  quarter  and  the  full.  The  first  interval 
should  be  shorter  than  the  second,  and  the  difference 
would  determine  how  many  times  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  exceeds  that  of  the  moon,  as  will 
be   clear   from   the   accompanying   figure.     The   moon 
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reaches  its  quarter,  or  appears  as  a  half-moon,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  point  Q,  where  the  lines  drawn  from  it 
to  the  sun  and  earth  arc  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Since  the  angle  HE  (2  =  ESQ,  it  will  follow  that 
II  (J  is  the  same  fraction  of  HE  as  Q  E  is  of  E  8 ;  so 
that,  if  II  Q  can  Ik)  found,  we  shall  at  once  have  tlie 
ratio  of  Q  K  and  E  S.  Aristarclius  thought  he  ha«l  i\a- 
ccrtained  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  month  (from  N  to 
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Q)  was  about  12  hours  shorter  than  the  second,  from 
which  he  computed  the  sun  to  be  about  19  times  as  dis- 
tant as  the  moon.  The  difficulty  lies  mainly  in  the 
impossibility  of  determining  the  instant  when  the  disk 
of  the  moon  is  exactly  bisected,  and  depends  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  the  lunar  surface  is  very  rough,  and 
partly  upon  the  fact  that  the  sun's  diameter  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  point,  as  in  the  figure.  The  boundary  between 
light  and  darkness — the  termmator^  as  it  is  called — is 
both  irregular  and  ill-defined.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween the  two  quarters  is  not  quite  36  minutes,  so  that 
the  sun's  distance  is  about  400  times  the  moon's.  For 
more  than  1,500  years,  however,  the  result  of  Aristar- 
chus  stood  unquestioned,  having  been  accepted  by  Hip- 
par  chus  and  Ptolemy. 

The  difii'erent  methods  upon  which  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  depends  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

1.  Observations  upon  the  planet  Mars  near  opposition,  in  two  dis- 

tinct ways : 

(a)  Observations  of  the  planet's  declination  made  from  sta- 
tions widely  separated  in  latitude. 

(5)  Observations  from  a  single  station  of  the  planet's  right 
ascension  when  near  the  eastern  and  western  horizons 
— known  as  Flamsteed's  or  Bond's  method. 

2.  Observations  of  Venus  at  or  near  inferior  conjunctions: 

{a)  Observations  of  her  distance  from  small  stars  measured 
at  stations  widely  diflVront  in  latitude. 

(ft)  Observations  of  the  transits  of  tiio  planet  :  1.  By  notin<y 
the  durntloii  of  the  transit  at  widely-separated  sta- 
tions; 2.  By  noting  the  true  Greenwich  time  of  con- 
tact of  the  planet  with  the  sun's  limb;  '^.  By  measur- 
ing the  distance  of  the  i)lauot  from  the  sun's  limb  with 
suitable  micrometric  ai)paratus  ;  4,  By  photograi)bing 
the  transit,  and  subseipiently  measuring  the  pictures. 
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3.  By  ol)sorvin^  tlu'  ojtpositions  of  the  nenrer  astoroidsin  tliesnme 

inainur  as  those  of  Mars. 

4.  By  means  of  the  nu-eulled  parallactic  ine<jiiality  of  tlie  moon. 

5.  Hy  means  of  the  monthly  equation  of  the  sunn  motion. 

6.  By  moans  of  the  pcrtiirhations  of  the  planets,  wliich  furnish  us 

the  means  of  coinpwtinj;  the  ratios  between  the  nifmsfjt  (}{ 
the  planets  and  the  sun,  and  consequently  their  distances — 
known  as  Leverrier's  method. 

7.  By  measuriii}:^  the  velocity  of  light,  and  combining  the  result 

((t)  with  ''equation  of  light''  between  the  eartii  and  sun,  or 
(6)  with  "  the  constant  of  aberration.'" 

Our  scope  and  limits  do  not,  of  course,  require  or 
allow  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  these  different  meth- 
ods and  their  results,  but  some  of  them  will  repay  a  few 
moments'  consideration  : 

The  first  three  methods,  known  as  the  trujono- 
metrical  meth(Hjs,  are  all  based  upon  the  same  general 
idea,  that  of  tinding  the  actual  distance  of  one  of  the 
nearer  planets  by  observing  its  dis})lacement  in  the  sky 
as  seen  from  remote  ])oints  on  the  earth.  The  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  planets  are  easily  found  in  sev- 
eral  dilTerent   ways,*  and   wyv  known    with   very  great 

*  One  method  of  determining  the  relative  distances  of  a  planet  and 
the  P«m  from  each  other  and  from  the  earth  is  the  following,  known  since 
the  days  of  Ilipparcbus :   First,  observe  the  date  when  the  planet  comes 
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to  its  opposition — i.  r.,  when  sun,  earth,  and  planet  are  in  line,  as  in  the 
figure,  where  the  plnin-l  and  earth  are  rrpre'ciilrd  by  M  and  K.  Ncxt^ 
aflrr  a  known  nurolter  of  day-,  ^av  one  hiin<lrc<i,  when  the  planet  has  ad- 
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accuracy — the  possible  error  hardly  reaching  the  ten- 
thousandth  in  even  the  most  unfavorable  cases.  In 
other  words,  we  are  able  to  draw  for  any  moment  an 
exceedingly  accurate  map  of  the  solar  system — the  only 
question  being  as  to  the  scale.     Of  course,  the  determi 
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nation  of  any  line  in  the  map  will  fix  this  scale;  and 
for  this  purpose  one  line  is  as  good  as  another,  so  that 
the  measurement  of  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
planet  Mars,  for  instance,  will  settle  all  the  dimensions 
of  the  system. 

vanced  to  M'  and  the  earth  to  E',  observe  the  j^laiiot's  rlonjration  Iroin 
the  sun,  i.  c.,  tlic  anj^Ic  M'  E'  S.  Now,  siiu'c  wo  know  tho  ixMiodii-  tiin(>s 
of  both  the  eartli  and  planet,  we  shall  know  both  the  anii;le  M  S  M  moved 
over  by  the  planet  in  on(>  hundred  days,  and  also  E  S  E',  desorlhi'd  in  tho 
same  time  by  the  earth.  The  ditTerenee  is  M'  S  K,  often  ealled  the  symnlio 
angle.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  triangle  M' S  E  ,  the  angle  at  E' 
measured,  and  the  angle  M  S  E'  known  as  stHted  above,  and  henee  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  trigonometry  we  can  linil  the  relative  values 
of  its  three  sides. 
'6 
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I'iiT.  ^  illustrates  the  iiH'llmd  of  oIoci'n  atioii.  Suj> 
pose  two  ol)servt'rs,  situjitud  one  iu;ii-  tin-  north  pole 
of  the  earth,  the  otlier  near  the  south.  Lnnkin^  at  the 
])lanet,  the  northern  ol)S('rver  will  see  it  at  N  (in  the  u|)])er 
ti^ure),  while  the  other  will  see  it  at  S,  farther  north  in 
the  sky.  If  the  northern  ohserver  sees  it  as  at  A  (in 
the  lowi'r  pai-t  «>t"  the  tii::ure),  the  southern  will  at  the 
same  time  see  it  as  at  1);  and,  by  measuring  earefully 
at  each  station  the  apparent  distanee  of  the  planet  from 
several  of  the  little  stars  {ti^  A,  c)  which  appear  in  the 
field  of  view,  the  amount  of  the  displacement  can  he 
accurately  ascertained.  Tiie  lii(ure  is  drawn  to  scale. 
The  circle  K  bein<^  taken  to  re})resent  the  size  of  the 
earth  as  seen  trom  ^^ars  when  nearest  us,  the  hlackdisk 
represents  the  apparent  size  of  the  ])lanet  on  the  same 
scide,  and  the  distance  l)etween  the  points  N  and  S,  in 
either  figure  A  or  !>,  I'epresents,  on  the  same  scale  also, 
the  displacement  which  would  be  ])roduced  in  the  ])lan- 
et's  positi(»n  ])y  a  transference  of  the  observer  from 
AVashinifton  to  Santiai^o,  or  lUcc  vers<t. 

The  first  modern  attempt  to  determine  tlie  sun's 
parallax  was  made  ]»y  this  method  in  h*>7<',  when  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  llichcito  (^lyenne  to 
observe  the  oj)position  of  ^Fars,  wliile  Cassini  (who  pro- 
posed tlie  expedition),  Roemer,  and  Picard  observed  it 
from  different  stations  in  France.  When  the  results 
came  t<>  be  <'omj>an'd,  however,  it  was  fnnnd  that  the 
planet's  displacement  was  imj)erceptiblc  by  their  exist- 
ing means  of  obs<.»rvatinn  :  fi-(»m  this  thty  intci-rcd  that 
the  planet's  parallax  could  not  exceed  half  a  mimite  i)i 
arc,  and  that  the  sun's  CMuld  nnt  be  mnrc  than  In". 

In  1752  Licaille  at  the('a|)e  of  (Jood  linju' made 
similar  observations,  and  their  com])arison  with  cor- 
resjK)nding  o])servations  in   Kumpc  showed  that  instrn- 
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merits  had  so  far  improved  as  to  make  the  displacement 
quite  sensible.  He  fixed  the  sun's  parallax  at  10'',  cor- 
responding to  a  distance  of  82,000,000  miles. 

In  more  recent  times  the  method  has  been  frequently 
applied.  It  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  of  course, 
when,  at  the  time  of  "  opposition,"  the  planet  is  near  its 
perihelion  and  the  earth  near  its  aphelion,  for  then  the 
distance  between  Mars  and  the  earth  is  the  least  possi- 
ble. These  favorable  oppositions  occur  in  the  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn  about  once  in  fifteen  years,  as  in 
1847,  1862,  1877,  and  1892. 

The  meridian  observations  which  furnish  the  ma- 
terial of  method  la,  and  were  mainly  relied  on  until  re- 
cently, seem  for  some  reason,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  planet's  red  color,  to  be  untrustworthy  ;  at  any  rate, 
they  generally  give  values  of  the  parallax  persistently 
about  one  per  cent,  larger  than  the  other  methods,  and 
rather  discordant  among  themselves. 

Flamsteed's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  very 
high,  especially  when  so  modified  as  to  utilize  the  co- 
operation of  numerous  observers  in  different  countries. 
Though  first  suggested  long  ago,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  very  little  with  the  instruments  then  available,  and  it 
had  been  practically  lost  sight  of  until  the  expedition  of 
Dr.  (rill  to  Ascension  Island,  in  1S77,  brought  out  its 
real  value. 

His  instrument  was  a  "  heliometer,"  loaned  by  Lord 
Lindsay  for  the  occasion.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
telescope  having  its  object-glass  divided  into  two  semi- 
circular pieces  which  can  slide  by  each  other.  Each 
half  of  the  lens  makes  its  own  image  of  the  object  under 
examination,  so  that  by  ])roperly  setting  the  semi-lenses 
the  images  of  two  neighboring  stars  can  hi'  niadi*  to 
coincide;  and  if  we  know  the  displacement  i»t   the  twi» 
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lenses,  wliicli  can  l>»'  incasunMl  Itv  an  accunite  scale,  the 
anirular  distance  bt-rwi't'ii  the  stars  can  be  determined 
with  a  |)reci>iun  unattainable  by  any  other  known  prox 
eess.  The  instrument  is  delieate,  eomplieated,  and  dilH- 
cult  to  use,  but  in  the  luinds  of  an  adej)t  it  is  thorou^dily 
reliublr.  It  was  with  thi' lu'lioiiiclrr  that  Hessel,  in  l8.'^8, 
tii>t  sounded  interstellar  space  by  measuring  the  annual 
parallax*  and  distance  of  <)l  C'y«^ni. 

Mr.  GilTs  observations  consisted  in  measurements 
of  the  ap])arent  distance  between  the  planet  and  the 
stars  lying  near  its  j)ath,  and  of  the  distance's  between 
the  stars  thcn)selves;  the  principal  observatories  also 
co-operated  in  the  work  l)y  detennining  with  the  utmost 
precision  the  absolute  places  of  the  stars.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  to  explain  fully  how  from  such 
observations  the  solar  parallax  can  be  accurately  worked 
out ;  but  any  one  can  easily  see  that  when  the  planet  is 
ri.>-ing  the  etfect  of  parallax  (which  always  makes  a  body 
appear  /otrt  r  in  the  heavens  than  it  otherwise  would)  is  to 
shift  it  apparently  toward  the  i'(ff<f ;  when  ^Fars  is  in  the 
west  tlie  apparent  shift,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  westward  ; 
and  bv  comparing  the  measurenu»nts  made  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  for  sev<M'al  consecutive  weeks  the  planet's 
recfular  orl>ital  motion  and  the  amount  of  this  daily 
parallactic  shift  can  be  separately  determined  with  mi- 
nute exactness. 

As  the  final  result  of  the  whole  oju-ration,  I>r.  (iill 
obtained  s-Txn"  ±  o-OSo"  for  the  sun's  parallax. 

Several  of  the  minor  j)lanets  or  a>teroids  which  have 
very  eccentiic  orbits  at  times  c(»me  so  near  u>  at  o|)j>(>- 

•  The  "  nnnuiil,"  or  "  hrliiK-ontric,"  "  parallax  "  of  ji  atar  is  n<>t  flu' 
Mmc  ft."  its  horizontal  panillnx,  or  anf^ilnr  H«'ml-<Iiaiiietor  of  thf  earth  a» 
•eon  from  iho  utar;  it  is  thr  Homi-dianu'tcr  of  tlir  earth's  orhit  vicwrd 
from  the  star,  and  is  nearly  twelve  thousand  limes  greater  than  the  other. 
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sition  that  they  can  be  advantageously  observed  in  the 
same  way.  They  never  approach  quite  as  close  as  Mars 
does,  but  jper  contra  they  are  so  much  smaller  that 
they  look  just  like  stars,  and  can  be  observed  with  the 
heliometer  much  more  accurately  than  a  planet  which 
presents  a  disk.  Very  recently,  in  1889  and  1890,  a 
concerted  system  of  observations  was  made  upon  Vic- 
toria, Iris,  and  Sappho  by  Dr.  Gill,  now  the  Astronomer 
lioyal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Dr.  Elkin,  of  the 
Yale  College  Observatory  (wliicli  possesses  a  fine  heli- 
ometer, an  exact  mate  of  Dr.  Gill's,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  United  States),  and  two  or  three  German  ob- 
servers with  smaller  instruments.  The  results  are  very 
satisfactory,  ranging  from  8*796'''  to  8*825'',  the  mean 
being  8-807",  with  a  probable  error  of  only  0-006". 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  details  thus  far 
published,  this  determination  must  be  conceded  the  pre- 
cedence over  all  others  in  respect  to  its  probable  freedom 
from  constant  and  systematic  errors,  and  from  theoret- 
ical difficulties. 

In  observations  of  this  sort  upon  Mars  or  the  aster- 
oids, the  position  and  displacement  of  the  planet,  as 
seen  from  different  stations,  are  determined  by  com- 
paring it  with  neighboring  stars.  When  W^nis,  how- 
ever, is  nearest  us,  she  can  be  observed  only  by  day,  so 
that  in  her  case  star  comparisons  are  as  a  general  thing 
out  of  the  question.  But  occasionally  at  her  inferior 
conjunction  she  passes  directly  across  the  disk  of  tlio 
sun,  the  ])henomenon  being  known  as  a  *'  transit." 
These  transits  are  very  rare,  coming  (at  ]iresent)  in 
pairs,  the  two  transits  which  constitute  a  pair  being 
separated  by  an  interval  of  eight  years,  wliile  between 
the  pairs  themselves  there  is  an  interval  (»f  either  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and   tliii'teiMi  years. 
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Thov  occur  cither  in  .lunc  or  I  )(M'(Mn])('r,  and  tliiis  far 
there  have  been  six  since  the  invention  of  tiic  telesc'ope ; 
viz.,  in  I )eceinl)er,  1  «'►.'•  1  and  l»i.">".>:  in. hint',  1T''»1  and 
1T*>'.>;  and  in  I)ecenil)ei-,  1nT4  and  1>^2,  the  next  pair 
heinir  *hie  in  June,  2(M>-1  and  liolli. 

( )n  these  occasions  the  paraUaetic  displacement  of 
the  planet  as  seen  from  dilTerent  stations  can  be  deter- 
mined l>v  makini,^  any  such  observations  as  will  enable 
tlie  computer  to  ascertain  accurately  her  apparent  dis- 
tance and  <lirection  from  the  ."-iin's  center  at  some  given 
moment. 

(iregory  in  hir»;>  tirst  pointed  out  the  utility  of  such 
observations  for  luscertaining  the  }>arallax,  but  it  was 
not  until  some  fifteen  years  later  that  the  subject  was 
fairly  broui^ht  to  the  attention  of  astronomers  by  llal- 
lev,  who  di>cus>ed  tlie  matter  thorou^^hlv,  and  showed 
how  the  problem  mii^ht  be  solved  with  accuracy  by 
observations  such  as  were  ])racticable  even  with  the 
instruments  and  knowledire  then  at  command. 

From  that  time  for  fully  two  hundred  years  it  was 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  astronomers  that  no 
other  method  could  rival  this  as  a  means  of  determining 
tlie  distance  of  the  sun. 

The  transits  of  17<>1  and  17'»'.'  were  observed  in  all 
accessible  (piarters  of  the  globe  by  exj)editions  sent  out 
bv  the  dilTerent  •'overnments.  From  dilTerent  sets  of 
these  observations  variously  combine(l  by  dilTerent  com- 
puters, values  of  the  solar  })arallax  were  obtained  rangiiig 
all  the  way  from  7*5"  to  1»'2'.  A  i^eneral  discussion  of 
all  the  material  afTonh-d  by  the  two  transits  was  first 
nuide  !>v  Encke  in  1S22,  and  he  (tbtaincd,  as  the  most 
probable  result,  the  value  sri""**",  which  from  that  time 
for  more  tlum  thirty  years  was  accepted  l»y  all  astrono- 
mers »uj  the  best  attainable  apj)ro\inuition  to  the  truth. 
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In  1854  Hansen,  in  publishing  some  of  his  results 
respecting  the  motion  of  the  moon,  announced  that 
Encke's  value  of  the  solar  parallax  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  investigations  ;  within  the  next  six  or  seven 
years  several  independent  researches  by  other  astrono- 
mers confirmed  his  conclusions ;  and  tlie  more  recent 
recomputations  by  Powalky,  Stone,  Faye,  and  others, 
show  that  the  errors  of  observation  were  so  considerable 
in  1769  that  nothing  more  can  be  fairly  deduced  from 
that  transit  than  that  the  solar  parallax  is  probably 
somewhere  between  ^'V  and  8*9''. 

The  method  of  observation  then  used  consisted  sim- 
ply in  noting  the  moment  when  the  limb  of  the  planet 
came  in  contact  with  that  of  the  sun — an  observation 
which  is  attended  with  much  more  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  The  difficul- 
ties depend  in  part  upon  the  imperfections  of  optical 
instruments  and  the  human  eye,  partly  upon  the  essen- 
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tial  nature  of  light,  leading  to  what  i>  known  as  dilfrac- 
tion,  and  partly  upon  the  action  of  the  planet's  atmos- 
phere. The  two  first-named  causes  produce  what  is 
called  irradiation,  and  operate  to  make  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  ])hinet,  as  seen  on  the  solar  disk,  small- 
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or  than  it  rt'iilly  is — sinallcr,  t<»(»,  l)v  an  amount  wliicli 
varies  with  \\\v  si/A'  of  t\\v  ti'loscopc,  tlic  perfection  of 
its  lenses,  and  the  tint  and  l)ri«^htness  of  the  sun's  inia^e. 
The  e(l«;e  of  the  phmet's  inuige  is  also  rendered  sliirlitly 
luizy  and  indistinet. 

The  ]»hinet's  atniosj)liere  also  causes  its  dihk  to  be 
surroundeil  l»y  a  naiTow  i-inij  of  liirht,  which  hecoines 
visible  lonu:  before  the  planet  touches  the  sun,  and  at 
the  moment  of  internal  contact  produces  an  apjiearaiice 
of  which  the  aceom[)anyin<j:  tiirui-e  is  intended  to  give 
an  idea,  though  on  an  exaggerated  scale.  The  ])lanet 
moves  so  slowly  as  to  (^)ccupy  more  than  twenty  minutes 
in  crossing  the  sun's  limb;  so  that,  even  if  the  planet's 
edge  were  perfectly  sharp  and  definite,  and  the  sun's 
limb  nndistorted,  it  would  be  very  ditlicult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  second  at  which  contact  occurs;  but  as 
things  are,  observers  with  precisely  similar  telescopes, 
and  side  by  side,  often  diller  from  each  other  five  or 
si-x  seconds  ;  and  where  the  telescopes  are  not  similar 
the  differences  and  uncertainties  are  much  gieater. 
The  extent  of  the  ditKculty  can  be  judged  of  by  the 
simple  fact  that,  from  the  whole  mass  of  contact  obser- 
vations obtained  in  1S74  by  the  different  IJritish  parties 
which  observed  the  transit,  three  different  values  of  the 
solar  parallax  have  been  <leduced  by  dilTi'rent  computers, 
viz.,  the  otticial  value  sTd"  by  Airy,  S\S1"  by  Tupman, 
and  8*SS'  bv  Stone.  These  differences  deju-nd  mainly 
upon  the  different  interpretations  given  to  the  de- 
hcrij>tion  of  |)henomena  noted  by  the  observers  in  the 
fiel.i. 

In  18Sl>  things  were  perhaps  a  little  better,  as  many 
of  the  observers  had  the  benefit  of  exiH'rience  in  1^74. 
Professor  Newcomb  deduces  from  all  the  observations 
of  internal  contact  in  the  two  tran.sits  a  solar  parallax 
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of  8-776''  ±  0-023^  But  many  of  the  several  hundred 
observations  were  seriously  discordant. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  were  fully  realized  at  the 
time  when  preparations  were  making  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  1874,  and  astronomers  were  dis- 
posed to  put  more  reliance  upon  micrometric  and  pho- 
tographic methods,  which  are  free  from  these  peculiar 
difficulties,  though  of  course  beset  with  others,  which, 
however,  it  was  hoped  would  prove  less  formidable. 

All  the  numerous  expeditions,  therefore,  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  various  governments  to  observe  the 
transits  of  1874  and  1882  were  e(piipped  to  use  one  or 
both  these  methods. 

All  the  eight  German  parties,  two  or  three  of  the 
Russian  parties,  one  English,  and  one  Belgian  party 
were  provided  with  heliometers,  and  busied  themselves 
during  the  transit  with  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  edge  of  the  sun's  disk.  The  results  of 
the  German  observations  have  been  fully  worked  out 
and  published.  From  the  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
different  measures  Auwers  deduces  a  solar  ])arallax  of 
8-878''  ±  0-040"  ;  the  value  is  surprisingly  large,  but  the 
magnitude  of  its  probable  error  indicates  that  the  obser- 
vations did  not  agree  very  closely. 

The  Americans  and  French  placed  their  main  reli- 
ance upon  the  photographic  method,  while  the  English 
and  (lermans  also  ])rovi(led  for  its  use  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
it  makes  it  possible  to  ])erf()i'm  the  ncM'c^ssary  measure- 
ments, upon  whose  accuracy  everytliiiig  (lej)iMi(ls,  at 
leisure  after  the  transit,  without  Imrry.  and  with  all 
possible  precautions.  The  iicld-work  consists  merely  in 
obtaining  as  many  and  as  good  pictures  as  possible.  A 
principal  objection  to  the  method   lies  in    the   tlitlieulty 
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of  obtuiiiinf]:  ^00(1  pictures — i.  c,  ])irtuiTs  five  from  dis- 
tortion, and  so  distinct  and  slmrp  as  to  l)car  lii^h  ina^- 
nifvinu:  power  in  tlic  nucroscopic  apparatus  used  for 
their  ineasurenicnt.  A  most  serious  ditliculty,  more- 
over, is  involved  in  tiie  accurate  deterniinatit)n  of  the 
scale  of  the  ])icture — that  is,  of  tlie  nunilter  of  seconds 
of  arc  c(»rrespondin^  to  a  linear  inch  ujx^n  the  phite. 
Ik^sides  this,  we  must  know  the  exact  ( iiccnwicli  time 
at  which  each  j)ictun'  is  taken,  and  it  is  also  extremely 
desirahle  that  the  oritnt(iti<pn  of  the  picture  should  he 
accurately  deternuned — that  is,  the  north  and  south,  east 
and  west  points  of  the  solar  imaij^e  on  the  tini>hed  plate. 
There  has  heen  a  trood  deal  of  anxietv  lest  the  imam*, 
liowever  accurate  and  sharp  when  first  produced,  shoidd 
alter  in  course  of  time  throuijh  the  contraction  of  the 
collodion  or  <^elatine  film  on  the  trlass  ])late,  hut  the  ex- 
periments of  Uutherfuid,  1  lugp^ins,  and  Paschen  seem 
to  show  that  this  danwr  is  imairinarv. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  ])restMit  knowledge  of  the 
sun's  parallax  is,  however,  so  small  that  we  can  ho])e  to 
improve  it  only  hy  means  of  ])hotoirraphs  that  are 
almost  absolutely  ])erfect.  Uidess  the  ])icture  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  free  from  di.-tortion  that  the  r('lati\r  positions 
of  Venus  and  the  >nFi\s  center  can  he  determined  from 
it  on  the  four-inch  disk  within  ^-^q^  of  an  inch  the  ])late 
is  practically  worthless, 

I  hit  it  is  to  he  noted  that  any  mere  eidarirement  or 
diminution  oi  the  diameter  of  sun  or  j)lanet  will  do  no 
harm,  provided  it  is  alike  all  around  the  circumference 
of  tlie  disk,  since  the  measurement  is  not  from  the  edge 
of  Venus  to  the  edge  of  the  >un,  hut  hctween  their  ctm- 
ttrs.  Photographic  determinations  of  conftfrf,  on  the 
contrary  (such  as  .lansscn  and  some  of  the  English  par- 
ties attemj)ted  hy  a  peculiar  and  complicated  apparatus), 
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are  affected  with  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned observations  of  the  eye  alone,  and  with  others  in 
addition ;  so  that,  astronomically  considered,  they  are 
entirely  worthless,  although  interesting  from  a  chemical 
and  physical  point  of  view. 

In  1874  two  essentially  different  lines  of  proceeding 
were  adopted  in  the  photographic  observations.  The 
English  and  Germans  attached  a  camera  to  the  eye- 
end  of  an  ordinary  telescope,  which  w^as  pointed  directly 
at  the  sun  ;  the  image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  tele- 
scope was  enlarged  to  the  proper  size  by  a  combination 
of  lenses  in  the  camera ;  and  a  small  plate  of  glass  ruled 
with  squares  was  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  telescope 
and  photographed  with  the  sun's  image,  furnishing  a 
set  of  reference-lines,  which  give  the  means  of  detecting 
and  allowing  for  any  distortion  caused  by  the  enlarging 
lenses. 

The  Americans  and  French,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  picture  of  full  size,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  enlarging  lens:  as  this  requires  an 
object-glass  with  a  focal  length  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
which  could  not  be  easily  pointed  at  the  sun,  a  ])lan 
proposed  first  by  M.  Laussedat,  but  also  independently 
by  our  own  Professor  Winlock,  was  adopted.  The  tele- 
scope is  placed  horizontal,  and  the  rays  are  reflected  into 
the  object-glass  by  a  plane  mirror  suitably  mounted. 
The  French  used  mirrors  of  silvered  glass,  and  took 
their  ])ictiires  (about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter) by  the  old  daguerreotype  ])rocess  on  silvered  plates 
of  copper,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  collodion-con- 
traction. AVith  the  silvered  mirror  the  time  of  expo- 
sure is  so  short  that  no  clock-work  is  recjuired.  The 
Americans  used  unsUven'd  niin\»rs,  to  (►bviate  any  tlis- 
torting  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon   tht»    form   ot    the 
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mirror.  This.  <»f  course,  nmdc  tlio  lii^lit  fcchliT  ami 
tin'  tiiiu*  of  oxposurt'  lonjjftM*,  so  that  a  rh)('k-\V(»ik  niov*.'- 
inent  of  the  iniiTor  was  n(M'(hMl  to  kccj)  \\\v  iinai^t'  from 
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rhanij:inii:  its  phice  on  the  plate  (hirinu;  tlie  exposure, 
whicli,  h(>wever,  never  exceediMl  half  a  second.  Fii;. 
5,  taken  from  the  author's  "(General  Astronomy"  hy 
permission  of  the  publishers,  <ijives  an  idea  of  the  ar- 
raiiirement.  T\n^  pier  that  carries  the  plate  was  in  a 
darkeneil  room,  into  which  the  i-ays  from  the  mirror 
were  admitted  hy  a  slidini;  shutter. 

In  I  "^71  tlic  American  ])ictui-es  were  taken  by  the 
or<iinary  wet  process  on  <;lass,  and  were  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Tn  ISS-J  a  c^elatine  emulsion  j)ro- 
cess  was  used.  .Iu>t  in  front  of  the  sensitive  ])late,  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  eitjlith  of  an  inch,  was  ]ilaced  a 
reticle,  or  a  plate  of  jjlass  ruled  in  s(juares,  an<l  between 
this  ami  the  collo<lion-])late  liunj;  a  tine  silver  wire  sus- 
|)ending  a  plumbd)ob.     Thus  the  finished  nci^ative  waa 
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marked  into  squares,  and  also  bore  the  image  of  the 
plumb-line,  which  indicated  precisely  the  direction  of 
the  vertical.  The  Americans  also  placed  the  photo- 
graphic telescope  exactly  in  line  with  a  meridian  instru- 
ment, and  so  determined,  with  the  extremest  precision, 
the  direction  in  which  it  was  pointed.  Knowing  this, 
and  the  time  at  which  any  picture  was  taken,  it  becomes 
possible,  with  the  help  of  the  plumb-line  image,  to  de- 
termine precisely  the  orientation  of  the  picture — an  ad 
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vantage  possessed  by  tlie  American  pictures  ah>ne,  and 
making  tlieir  value  nearly  twice  as  great  as  otlierwise  it 
would  liave  been. 

The  al)()ve  ligure  is  a  ropresiMitatio!!  of  om*  of  the 
American  photographs  reduced  about  o\w  half.  I'  is 
the  image  of  Venus,  whicli  on  tlie  actual  plati^  is  about 
one  seventli  of  an  incli  in  diameter;  a  ii'  is  the  image 
of  the  plumb-line.     The  ciMiter  of  the  reticle  is  marketl 
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by  till'  littlo  (MMiss,  and  the  word  "  Chiiiii,''  written  on 
the  retiele-phite  with  a  diamond  -  and,  of  course,  copied 
on  the  ])hot()i;raph  indicates  that  it  is  one  of  the  Peking 
pictures.  Its  nund)er  in  the  series  is  given  in  tlie  right- 
hand  upj>cr  corner.  AI)out  IK)  such  pictures  were  ob- 
tained at  lacking  (hii-iiig  the  tran>it,  and  alM»ut  luA)  at 
all  the  eight  .\incrican  stations,  the  work  Ixing  much 
interfered  with  l>y  unfavorable  weather  at  most  of  them. 
If  we  a(M  tliose  obtained  by  tlie  French,  (iciinans,  and 
English,  the  total  number  available  reaches  nearly  1,2<'<^, 
according  to  the  best  estinuites. 

After  the  j)ictures  are  made  and  safely  brought 
home,  they  have  next  to  be  measured — i.  e.,  the  dis- 
tance (and  in  the  American  pictures  the  direction  also) 
between  the  center  of  Venus  and  the  center  of  the  sun 
must  be  determiii('(l  in  each  picture.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  tedious  oj)eration,  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  sun  is  never 
truly  circular,  but,  even  supposing  the  instrument  to  be 
perfect  in  all  its  adjustments,  is  somewhat  distorted  by 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  ;  so  that  the  true 
position  of  the  sun's  center  with  reference  to  the  squares 
of  the  reticle  is  determined  only  by  an  intricate  calcula- 
tion from  measurements  made  with  a  microvscopic  ap- 
paratus on  a  great  number  of  points  suitably  cliosen  on 
the  circumference  of  the  image.  The  final  result  of  tlie 
measurement  comes  nut  .-something  in  this  form  :  Peking. 
No.  .S2.  Timt'.  U*"  ns"  i>(>'li*  ((ireenwich  mean  time); 
Venus  north  of  .^un's  center,  7.35'.S2* ;  east  of  center, 
441*r)3'';  distance  from  ccntrr  of  sun,  SoT'Tr)".  (The 
numbers  given  arc  <ui]y  imaginary.) 

In  1HS2  le.ss  prominence  was  given  to  p]iotograj)hic 
o|)erations  l)y  most  of  the  (Tovernment  expeditions,  since 
tlie  results  (^f  the  work  in  ls74,so  far  as  then  pul)lished, 
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were  not  very  satisfactory.  The  American  parties, 
however,  adhered  to  the  same  apparatus  and  methods  as 
in  1874,  except  that  tlie  collodion  process  was  replaced 
by  an  emulsion.  Nearly  1,500  photographs  were  ob- 
tained. From  the  whole  system  of  American  photo- 
graphs Professor  Newcomb  deduces  a  solar  parallax  of 
8'857'^'  ±  O'OIG''.  The  measures  of  distance  alone  give 
8-867'',  but  those  oi position-angles  gsiwe  8'873''  in  1874, 
and  8-772''  in  1882. 

The  discordances  between  the  results  from  different 
plates,  made  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  show 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  method.  The 
most  probable  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
distortions  suffered  by  the  plane  mirror  of  the  apparatus 
under  changes  of  position  and  temperature. 

From  the  92  French  daguerreotypes  of  1874  a  paral- 
lax of  8-80"  ±  0-03"  was  deduced  by  Obrecht. 

The  English  pliotogra])hs  of  1874  proved  of  little 
value.  They  were  measured  by  two  different  persons, 
and  from  the  measurements  of  one  (^[r.  Burton)  a  par- 
allax of  8-25"  was  deduced,  while  from  those  of  the 
other  (Captain  Tupman)  the  result  was  8'08".  One  of 
the  principal  difficulties  evidently  lay  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  scale-value,  which  was  only  deduced  from  the  di- 
ameters of  the  sun  and  planet. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  liere- 
after  transits  of  Venus  will  not  be  considered  of  such 
supreme  importance  as  in  the  past.  Other  Ic^s  costly 
operations  will  give  better  results  for  the  solar  parallax. 

The  methods  numbered  4,  5,  and  (5,  on  j)age  1(5, 
are  usually  classed  together  as  '"  </n(ritati<)}uih''  since 
they  depend  on  calculations  which  are  foninU'd  on  the 
law  of  gravitation.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is  based 
upon   the   careful    observation    of   the    motions    of   the 
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moon.  Tlu'  Hr>t  >ii>j)i(inM  as  to  the  correctiicss  of  tlie 
then  n'ci'ivt'd  distaiicc  (»!'  the  >u\\  was  raised  in  18r>4  hy 
IIansen'>  ainHuniceiih'iit  that  the  nioon's  parallactic  in- 
e<|uantv  K'd  to  a  >nialler  vahie  than  tliat  tk'(hi<'e(l  from 
tlie  tran>it  of  \'enii> — a  eoiiehi>i<»n  eurruhurated  hy 
Leverrier  fonr  M'urs  later,  from  the  so-culled  lunar 
e(|uation  of  the  >uir>  moti<»n.  It  >('fiiis  at  first  sight 
8tran«^e,  hut  it  is  true,  as  i.aplace  loni;  >iiice  pointed  out, 
that  the  skillful  a>trc)nonier,  hy  mci-ely  wattthiiii^  the 
movements  of  our  satellite,  and  without  leaving  his  oi)- 
servutory,  can  ohtain  the  solution  of  ]>rol)lems  which, 
attacked  hy  t)ther  metln»ds,  re(|uire  tedious  and  exjx'n- 
sive  expeditions  to  remote  corners  of  the  earth.  ( )ur 
scope  and  ohject  do  not  re(piire  us  to  enter  into  detail 
respecting  this  lunar  method  <d'  linding  the  sun's  paral- 
lax ;  it  niu>t  sulhee  to  say  that  the  di>turl>ing  action  of 
the  sun  makes  the  interval  from  new  moon  to  the  first 
(piarter  ahuut  eight  minutes  longer  than  that  from  the 
(piarter  to  full  ;  and  this  ditTerenee  (lepen<ls  upon  the 
rdfio  lutirt'rfi  th»  (Innnrft)'  nf  tlir  nionn^s  oi'lut  'lud  the 
(lisfance  of  thf  f<un  in  >ueh  a  manner  that,  if  the  in- 
e(piality  is  accurately  ohserved,  the  ratio  can  he  cal- 
culated. Since  we  know  the  distance  of  the  mo(»n,  this 
will  j'ive  tliat  of  the  sun.  The  results  ohtained  in  this 
way,  according  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  ajv 
pear  to  ti.x  the  solar  parallax  hetwoen  ST*»T'' and  S'SC'J". 
Xewcond)  assigns  ST'.U"  as  the  weighted  mean. 

I»ut  the  methoil  hy  which  ultimately  we  .shall  ohtain 
the  most  accurate  (K'terminati(>n  of  tlu'  dimensions  of 
our  system  is  that  proposal  i)y  l.cvetiirr.  depending 
upon  the  secular  j>ri-turhatii>ns  produced  l»y  the  earth 
uj)on  her  neigldmring  planets;  especially  in  causing  the 
motions  of  tlieir  nodes  and  perihelia.  These  motions 
are  very  slow,  hut  ro/ifin'/m/s  ;  and  hence,  as  time  goes 
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on,  they  will  become  known  with  ever-increasing  accu- 
racy. If  they  were  known  with  absolute  precision^  they 
would  enable  us  to  compute^  with  absolute  precision 
also,  the  ratio  between  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
and  from  this  ratio  we  can  calculate  *  the  distance  of 
the  sun  by  either  of  two  or  three  different  methods. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  majority  of  astrono- 
mers would  probably  consider  that  these  secular  pertur- 
bations are  not  yet  known  with  an  exactness  sufficient 
to  render  this  method  superior  to  the  others  that  have 
been  named — perhaps  as  yet  not  even  their  rival.  Le- 
verrier,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  put  such  confidence 
in  it  that  he  declined  to  sanction  or  co-operate  in  the 
operations  for  observing  the  recent  transit  of  Yenus, 
considering  all  labor  and  expense  in  that  direction  as 
merely  so  much  waste. 

But,  however  the  case  may  be  now,  there  is  no 
question  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  planetary  motions  becomes  more  minutely  precise, 
this  method  will  become  continually  and  cumulatively 
more  exact,  until  finally,  and  not  many  centuries  hence, 
it  will  supersede  all  the  others  that  have  been  described. 

*  One  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the 
sun  and  earth  united,  and  m  that  of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  let  R  be  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  r  that  of  the  moon ;  finally,  let 
T  be  the  number  of  days  in  a  sidereal  year,  and  /  the  number  in  a  side- 
real month.     Then,  by  elementary  astronomy — 

R''     rV    ...x.._„  „,  _    ,/tA    /m^ 


M  :  m  =  —  :      ;   whence  R^  =  r  , 

T'^    /'i  y  f^ 

or,  in  words,  ihc  nihe  of  ihe  su)i\s  diattince  equals  (he  cube  of  the  mnon^a 
dittanre,  inuHiplied  hi/  the  square  of  the  number  of  sidere<tl  months  in  a 
ycar^  and  by  the  ratio  between  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  earth.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  T  and  f  are  the  periods  of  the  earth  and  moon,  as 
they  would  be  if  wholly  undisturbed  in  their  motions,  and  hence  differ 
sliphtly  from  the  periods  aetually  observt>d — the  diflTeronoes  arc  small, 
but  somewhat  troublesome  to  calculate  with  precision. 
4 
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The  parallax  of  the  sun  dctennincd  liy  Levcrricr  in 
this  nu'thod.  in  1872,  cunie  out  S'S*)". 

Professor  iS'ewcomb,  as  the  result  of  his  recent  ex- 
haustive researches  upon  the  subject,  gets  8'7r)i)*  ± 
OOlo". 

The  last  of  the  methods  mentioned  in  the  synopsis 
<j:iven  on  pages  15  and  10  is  interesting  as  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sciences  are  mutually  connected 
and  dependent.  Before  the  experiments  of  Fizeau  in 
184i>,  and  of  Foucault  a  few  years  later,  our  knowledge 
of  the  velocity  of  light  depended  on  our  knowledge  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth's  orbit.  It  had  been  found 
by  astronomical  o])servations  upon  the  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  that  light  occupied  a  little  more  than  six- 
teen minutes  in  crossing  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  about 
eight  minutes  in  coming  from  the  sun ;  and  hence, 
supposing  the  sun's  distance  to  be  95,H00,000  miles,  as 
was  long  believed,  tlie  velocity  of  light  must  be  about 
102,000  miles  ])er  second.  Thus  optics  was  indebted  to 
astronomy  for  this  fundamental  element.  But  when 
Foucault  in  ISO'i  announced  that,  according  to  his  un- 
questionably accurate  experiments,  the  velocity  of  light 
could  not  be  much  more  than  180,000  miles  per  second, 
the  obligation  was  returned,  and  the  suspicions  as  to 
the  received  value  of  the  sun's  parallax,  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  lunar  researches  of  Hansen  and  Leverrier, 
were  changed  into  certainty. 

The  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  velocity  of 
lijjht  have  l)een  made  in  this  countrv  bv  Michelson  and 
Newcoml),  between  1870  and  1888,  and  give  as  the  re- 
sult 180,327  miles,  with  a  probable  error  not  exceeding 
twenty  miles. 

P>om  this  wc  can  derive  tlie  distance  of  the  sun  di- 
rectly by  merely  multiplying  it  by  the  ^'^ronstatit  of  the 
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equation  oflight^'^  which  is  simply  the  number  of  seconds 
required  by  light  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
This  "constant"  is  determined  by  observation  upon  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  is  almost  certainly 
very  near  499  seconds,  though  still  doubtful  by  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  This  would  give  92,977,000  miles  for 
the  sun's  distance,  corresponding  to  a  parallax  of  about 
8'79''.  During  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  continu- 
ous series  of  observations  have  been  in  progress  by  new 
photometric  methods  both  at  Cambridge  (U.  S.)  and 
Paris,  and  when  their  result  is  published  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly have  a  much  more  accurate  value  of  the  light- 
equation. 

The  velocity  of  light  may  be  utilized  in  another  way 
to  solve  the  problem,  by  combining  it  with  the  so-called 
"  constant  of  aberration^  This  "  aberration  constant " 
is  deduced  from  observations  upon  the  fixed  stars,  and 
almost  certainly  lies  somewhere  between  20*45''  and 
20*55'',  corresponding  to  parallaxes  of  8*81"  and  8*77". 
Its  determination,  however,  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  newly  discovered  "  variation  of  latitude,"  and  it  is 
expected  that  new  determinations,  in  which  tliis  varia- 
tion is  duly  eliminated  or  taken  into  account,  will  give 
a  much  more  accurate  value  of  the  aberration. 

The  only  difticulty  with  these  two  methods  lies  in 
the  theoretical  question  whether  we  can  safely  assume 
that  in  interplanetary  space  the  velocity  of  light  is 
identical  with  that  determined  by  experiments  made  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  after  all  known  corrtH'tions 
for  the  density  of  the  air,  etc.,  have  been  applied. 

Admitting  it,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this 
''''physical  method^^  as  it  is  often  called,  outranks  all 
others  for  the  ])resent  as  a  means  of  dftiMMnining  the 
distance  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  reader's  attention  is  called 
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to  the  fact  tluit  it  trives  directly  the  distance  of  tlic  sun, 
and  i\\Q paralliij'  only  indirectly.  It  does  not  depend 
at  all  upon  our  nica>urt's  of  the  dimensions  or  gravita- 
tional attraction  of  the  earth. 

Collecting  all  tlic  evidi-nce  at  present  attainable,  it 
would  seem  that  the  solar  j)aralla.\  can  not  diller  nuich 
from  SSn",  thoui^h  it  mav  he  as  much  as  O-Ol"  jTreater  or 
smaller;  this  would  correspond,  as  has  already  been  said, 
to  a  distance  of  92,S1^2,(MM)  miles,  with  a  probable  error 
of  about  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent.,  or  12U,()(M)  miles.* 

I)Ut,  thoui^h  the  distance  can  easily  be  stated  in  iijr- 
ures,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  real  idea  of  a  space 
80  enormous ;  it  is  quite  beyond  our  power  of  concep- 
tion. If  one  were  to  try  to  walk  such  a  distance,  su])- 
posing  that  he  could  walk  4  miles  an  hour,  and  keep  it 
up  for  10  hours  every  day,  it  would  take  ♦JSJ  years  to 

•  The  o.><ciIlations  of  scifiitific  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  constant 
have  been  \v\\  eurious.  YaQ.y\\  in  the  century  Laphice,  in  the  "  M^canifjue 
Celeste,"  adopted  the  vahie  SSI'  given  by  the  first  discussion  of  the  tran- 
sits of  Venus  in  I76l-'ti".> ;  but  other  astronomers,  Pelanibre,  for  instance, 
proposed  a  snmller  vaUie.  Encke,  as  has  been  said  bi-fore,  made  a  nt*w 
and  thorough  discussion  of  these  transits  in  18'2'J-'21,  and  deduced  the 
valur  8'58",  which  held  the  ground  for  nearly  forty  years.  About  I860 
the  researches  of  Hansen,  Leverrier.  and  Stone  were  thouplit  to  have 
establishe*!  a  value  exceedini;  H9o',  and  the  "  Hritish  Nautical  Almanac" 
used  K-O."*'  until  the  issue  for  1882.  In  1867  Newcomb  published  a  care- 
fid  invr^tiqation,  based  upon  all  the  data  then  known,  and  dcdui-ed  the 
value  HH4H'.  Leverrier,  in  187-.  found  8*8r>'  fronj  the  planetary  per- 
turbations. Thr  "  .Vm»Tican  F^plu-meris,"  "  Hriti-h  Nautical  Aliuanac," 
and  the  Berlin  "Jahrbuch  "  use  Ncweomb's  value,  and  the  French  "Con- 
nai><sance  de  Temps"  employs  Levj-rrirr's.  It  appears,  howevrr,  per- 
fectly certain,  from  i\\v  work  of  the  last  few  years,  that  the  figures  (SHO') 
given  in  the  text  are  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  Newcomb,  in  his  "  Astro- 
nomical Constants"  (January,  189."^)  gives,  as  tin-  final  value  based  upon 
all  available  data,  8-797'  ±  0  «m4.  Ilarkness,  in  his  ".<<olar  Parallax  and 
itH  related  Constants,"  djnluces  as  the  result  of  a  most  exhaustive  dis- 
cusalon  8  8o9'  ±  0-0<)6. 
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make  a  single  million  of  miles,  and  more  than  6,300 
years  to  traverse  the  whole. 

If  some  celestial  railway  could  be  imagined,  the 
journey  to  the  sun,  even  if  our  trains  ran  60  miles  an 
hour,  day  and  night  and  without  a  stop,  would  require 
over  175  years.  Sensation,  even,  would  not  travel  so 
far  in  a  human  lifetime.  To  borrow  the  curious  illus- 
tration of  Professor  Mendenhall,  if  we  could  imagine 
an  infant  with  an  arm  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
touch  the  sun  and  burn  himself,  he  would  die  of  old 
age  before  the  pain  could  reach  him,  since,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Helmholtz  and  others,  a  nervous 
shock  is  communicated  only  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
feet  per  second,  or  1,637  miles  a  day,  and  would  need 
more  than  150  years  to  make  the  journey.  Sound 
would  do  it  in  about  14  years  if  it  could  be  transmitted 
through  celestial  space,  and  a  cannon-ball  in  about  D,  if 
it  were  to  move  uniformly  with  the  same  speed  as  when 
it  left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  If  the  earth  could  be 
suddenly  stopped  in  her  orbit,  and  allowed  to  fall  unob- 
structed toward  the  sun  under  the  accelerating  iiitluence 
of  his  attraction,  she  would  reach  the  center  in  about 
two  months.  I  have  said  if  she  could  be  st()j)ped,  but 
such  is  the  compass  of  her  orbit  that,  to  make  its  circuit 
in  a  year,  she  has  to  move  nearly  19  miles  a  second,  or 
more  than  fifty  times  faster  than  the  swiftest  rifle-ball ; 
and  in  moving  20  miles  her  path  deviates  from  perfect 
Btraightiiess  by  less  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  And 
yet,  over  all  the  circumference  of  this  tremendous  orbit, 
the  sun  exercises  his  dominion,  and  every  pulsation  of 
his  surface  receives  its  resjionse  from  the  subject  earth. 

By  observing  the  slight  changes  in  tin*  sun's  ap- 
parent diameter,  we  find  that  its  distance  varies  some- 
what at  different  times  of  the  year,  about   3,00(^,000 
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niilos  in  all ;  and  minute  investigation  shows  that  the 
earth's  ()rl)it  is  almost  an  exact  ellipse,  whose  nearest 
point  to  tlie  sun,  <»r  ptrifu'lioHy  is  passed  by  the  earth 
about  the  Istot  .lanuarv,  at  which  time  she  is  91,385,000 
miles  distant. 

The  distance  of  the  sun  being  once  known,  its  di- 
mensions are  easily  ascertained — at  least,  within  certain 
narrow  limits  of  accuracy.  The  angular  semi-diameter 
of  the  sun  when  at  the  mean  distance  is  almost  exactly 
9<)2'',  the  uncertainty  not  exceeding  ^^^^  of  the  whole. 
The  result  of  twelve  yeai*s'  observations  at  Greenwich 
(18:36  to  1847)  gives  l)()l-82",  and  other  determinations 
oscillate  around  the  value  tirst  mentioned,  which  is  that 
ado})ted  in  the  **  American  Nautical  Almanac."  Taking 
the  distance  as  1)2,885,000  miles,  this  makes  the  sun\s 
diameter  8()0,4-O0 ;  and  the  probable  error  of  this  (pian- 
tity,  depending  as  it  does  both  on  the  error  of  ihe  meas- 
ured diameter  and  of  the  distance,  is  some  4,000  or 
5,000  miles;  in  other  words,  the  chances  are  strong  that 
the  actual  diameter  is  between  860,000  and  870,000 
miles. 

Measurements  made  by  the  same  person,  however, 
and  with  the  sjime  instrument,  but  at  different  times, 
sometimes  differ  enough  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the 
diameter  is  slightly  variable,  which  would  be  nothing 
surprising  con>idering  the  nature  of  the  solar  sur- 
face. 

There  is  no  sensible  difference  between  tlie  erpia- 
torial  and  ])olar  diameters,  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its 
axis  not  being  sufficiently  raj)id  to  make  the  ])olar  com- 
pression (which  must,  of  course,  necessarily  result  from 
the  rotation)  marked  enough  to  ])e  perceived  by  onr 
prej^ent  means  of  observation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  anv  real  conception  of  the 
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vastness  of  this  enormous  sphere.  Its  diameter  is  109*5 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  circumference  propor- 
tional ;  so  that  the  traveler  who  could  make  the  circuit 
of  the  world  in  80  days  would  need  nearly  2-i  years 
for  his  journey  around  the  sun.  Since  the  surfaces  of 
spheres  vary  as  the  squares,  and  bulks  as  the  cubes,  of 
their  diameters,  it  follows  that  the  sun's  surface  is  near- 
ly 12,000  times,  and  its  volume,  or  bulk,  more  than 
1,300,000  times,  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  If  the 
earth  be  represented  by  one  of  the  little  three-inch 
globes  common  in  school  apparatus,  the  sun  on  the  same 
scale  will  be  more  than  27  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  dis- 
tance nearly  3,000  feet.  Imagine  the  sun  to  be  hol- 
lowed out  and  the  earth  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
shell  thus  formed,  it  would  be  like  a  sky  to  us,  and  the 
moon  would  have  scope  for  all  her  motions  far  within 
the  inclosing  surface  ;  indeed,  since  she  is  only  2-10,000 
miles  away,  while  the  sun's  radius  is  more  than  130,000, 
there  would  be  room  for  a  second  satellite  190,000  miles 
beyond  her. 

The  mass  of  the  sun,  or  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  it,  can  also  be  computed  when  we  know  its 
distance,  and  comes  out  nearly  330,000  times  as  great 
as  the  earth.  The  calculation  may  be  made  either  b}^ 
means  of  the  proportion  given  in  the  note  to  page  33,  or 
by  comparing  the  attracting  force  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth,  as  indicated  by  the  curvature  of  her  orbit  (about 
0*119  inch  per  second),  with  the  distance  a  body  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  falls  in  the  same  time  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  a  quantity  which  has  been  determined 
with  great  accuracy  by  experiments  with  the  ]HMiduhim. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  sun  ]U'oduce9  its  effect  upon 
the  earth  at  a  distance  of  93,000,000  miles,  while  a  fall- 
ing body  at  the   level  of  thr  sea  is  only  about  1,000 
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miles  from  the  center  of  tlic  attraction  which  produces 
its  motion,  must  also  enter  into  the  reckonin*^.* 

This  mass,  if  we  express  it  in  pounds  or  tons,  io  too 
enormous  to  be  couceived  :  it  is  2  octillions  of  tons — 
that  is,  2  with  27  ciphers  annexed  ;  it  is  nearly  750 
times  as  great  as  the  combined  masses  of  all  tlu'  planets 
and  satellites  of  the  solar  system — and  .Iu})iter  alone  is 
more  than  300  times  as  massive  as  the  larth.  The  sun's 
attractive  power  is  such  that  it  donn'nates  all  surround- 
inir  space,  even  to  tlie  tixed  stai*s,  so  that  a  body  at  the 
distance  of  our  nearest  stellar  neighbor,  a  Centauri, 
which  is  more  than  20o,000  times  remoter  than  the  sun, 
could  free  itself  from  the  solar  attraction  only  by  dart- 
ing away  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  300  feet  per  sec- 
ond, or  t>ver  200  miles  an  hour;  unless  aniniare(l  by  a 
greater  velocity  than  this,  it  would  move  around  the 
sun  in  a  closed  orbit — an  ellipse  of  some  shape,  or  a 
circle — with  a  period  of  revolution  which,  in  the  smallest 
possible  orbit,  would  be  about  31,r>oO,0(M)  years,  and  if 
the  orbit  were  circular,  would  be  nearly  l>o,000,ooO. 
We  say  it  would  revolve  thus — that  is,  of  course,  unless 

♦  Thf  calculation  of  the  sun's  mass,  from  the  data  piv«'n,  proceeds  as 
follows :  Li't  M  =  the  sun's  nmss,  and  //*  that  of  the  earth ;  K  =  the  dis 
tance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  r  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth  ;  T, 
the  length  of  the  sidcr«'al  year,  reduced  to  seconds  ;  and  ^  r/  the  distance 
a  IxkIv  falls  in  a  second  at  the  earth's  surface.  Now,  the  distance  the 
earth  falls  towanl  the  sun  in  a  second,  or  the  curvature  of  her  orbit  in  a 

aecond,  is  e<iual  to  (alxiut  0119  inch).    Hence,  by  the  law  of  gravita- 


2ir'R      m      M 
tion,  kg:  =  —  :        whence 

'  '  ^       T«        r»     R», 

In  this  fonnula  make  w  -  :J14159;  R,  U2,U00,Om»  miles;  T  =  81,. 
558,149-3  sccondii;  r  =  .•{,99S-2  miles;  and  ^«7  =  00061085  mile  (lO'llS 
feet),  and  we  shall  g<l  the  result  Riven  in  the  text,  viz.,  M  =  830,000  m 
(neariy). 
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intercepted  or  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  influence  of 
some  other  sun,  as  it  probably  would  be.  And  we  may 
notice  here  that  in  many  cases  certainly,  and  in  most 
cases  probably,  the  stars  are  flying  through  space  at  a  far 
swifter  rate,  with  velocities  of  many  miles  per  second. 

As  for  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and  earth,  it 
amounts  to  thirty-six  hundred  quadrillions  of  tons :  in 
figures,  36  followed  by  seventeen  ciphers.  On  this 
point  we  borrow  an  impressive  illustration  from  a  care- 
ful calculation  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Warring.  AYe  may  imagine 
gravitation  to  cease,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a  material 
bond  of  some  sort,  holding  the  earth  to  the  sun  and 
keeping  her  in  her  orbit.  If  now  we  suppose  this  con- 
nection to  consist  of  a  web  of  steel  wires,  each  as  large 
as  the  heaviest  telegraph-wires  used  (No.  4),  then  to 
replace  the  sun's  attraction  these  wires  would  have  to 
cover  the  whole  sunward  hemisphere  of  our  globe  about 
as  thickly  as  blades  of  grass  upon  a  lawn.  It  would  re- 
quire 7iine  to  each  square  inch.  Putting  it  a  little  dif- 
ferently, the  attraction  between  the  sun  and  earth  is 
equal  to  the  breaking  strain  of  a  steel  rod  about  3,000 
miles  in  diameter. 

If  we  calculate  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  sun's  sur- 
face, which  is  easily  done  by  dividing  its  mass,  330,000, 
by  the  square  of  lOO.J^  (the  number  of  times  the  sun's 
diameter  exceeds  the  earth's),  we  find  it  to  be  27 J  times 
as  great  as  on  the  earth  ;  a  man  who  on  the  earth  would 
weigh  150  pounds,  would  there  weigh  nearly  two  tons; 
and,  even  if  the  footing  were  good,  would  be  unable  to 
stir.  A  body  which  at  the  earth  falls  a  little  more  than 
1()  feet  in  a  second  would  \\\vvv  fall  \V-\.  A  pendulum 
which  here  swings  once  a  second  would  there  oscillate 
more  than  five  times  as  ra])idly.  like  the  balance-wheel 
of  a  watch — quivering  rather  than  swinging. 
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Since  the  sun's  volume  is  1,300,000  times  that  of  the 
earth,  while  its  mass  is  only  330,000  times  as  <;reat,  it 
foUows  at  once  that  the  sun's  avenige  clen.Hity  (found  by 
dividini;  the  mass  \)\  the  volume)  is  onbj  nfnuit  one 
quarUr  that  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  this 
body.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  we  know  that  certain 
heavy  metals,  with  whieh  we  are  familiar  on  the  earth, 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  sun,  so  that, 
if  the  principal  portion  of  the  sohir  mass  were  either 
solid  or  licpiid,  its  mean  density  ought  to  be  at  least  as 
great  as  the  earth's  ;  especially  since  the  enormous  force 
of  solar  gravity  would  tend  most  powerfully  to  compress 
the  materials.  The  low  density  can  oidy  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  which  seems  fairly  to  accord 
also  with  all  other  facts,  that  the  sun  is  mainly  a  ball  of 
gas,  or  vapor,  powerfully  condensed,  of  coui-se,  in  the 
central  portion  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  but  pre- 
vented from  liquefaction  by  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature. And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  safely 
predicted  on  physical  principles  that  so  huge  a  ball  of 
fiery  vapor,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  space,  would  present 
precisely  such  ])henomena  as  we  find  by  observation  of 
the  solar  surface  and  surroundings. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

METHODS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  STUDYING   THE  SURFACE  OF 

TUE  SUN. 

Projection  of  Solar  Image  upon  a  Screen. — Carrington's  Method  of  de- 
termining the  Position  of  Objects  on  the  Sun's  Surface. — Solar  Pho- 
tograph)'.— Photoheliographs. — Janssen's  Photographs. — Telescope 
with  Silvered  Object-Glass. — Ilerschel's  Solar  Eyepiece. — The  Polar- 
izing Eyepiece. 

The  lieat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  so  intense  that 
peculiar  instruments  and  methods  are  necessary  for  the 
observation  of  his  surface.  The  appliances  used  in  the 
study  of  the  moon,  planets,  and  stars  will  not  answer 
at  all  for  solar  work. 

A  very  excellent  method  of  proceeding  where  the 
object  is  to  secure  a  general  view  of  the  sun,  without 
regard  to  delicate  detail,  and  to  determine  easily  and 
rapidly  the  positions  of  spots  and  other  objects  on  the 
sun's  disk,  is  to  project  his  image  upon  a  sheet  of  card- 
board by  means  of  a  telescope. 

For  this  purpose  things  are  arranged  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.  The  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  image 
is  to  be  thrown  is  supported  in  front  of  the  eyepiece  by 
a  light  framework  attached  to  the  telesc<)])c.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  screen  from  the  eyepiece  de])ends  upon  the 
size  of  image  desired  and  the  ])()wcr  of  the  eyepiece  ;  a 
diameter  of  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  being  generally 
most  convenient.     Another  screen  is  usually  fitted  on 
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the  objoct-glass  end  of  thu  telescope  to  balaiiee  the  first, 
ami  >lia(.le  it  from  all  li_i,^ht  execpt  that  whieh  has  passed 
through  the  instrument.  If  the  apparatus  is  to  he  used 
to  determine  the  ])ositioii  of  sjmts  on  the  sun,  the  sur- 
face which  receives  the  imai^e  must  be  carefully  ad- 
justed so  <as  to  be  per})endicuLir  to  the  optical  axis  of 
the  telescope. 


Fto.  7. 


To  determine  the  position  of  (►bjects  on  the  sun's 
disk,  Carrinj^ton  used  two  lines,  ruled  at  ri<;ht  antrles  to 
each  f)ther  upon  the  screen,  and  set  at  an  ani^le  (^f  about 
45°  with  the  north  and  south  line  or  hour-circle.  The 
observations  needecl  to  determine  the  ])lace  of  a  sj)(»t 
on  the  sun's  disk  then  consist  merely  in  notinir  with  a 
watch  as  accurately  as  possible  the  four  moments  at 
which  the  edp*  of  the  sun's  imai^e  crosses  the  two  lines 
(the  telescope  bein<;,  of  course,  finnly  fixed  durinir  the 
whole  time),  and  tin-  two  moments  when  the  spot  passes 
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them.  From  these  six  observations,  with  the  help  of 
the  data  given  in  the  almanac,  the  distance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  spot  from  the  sun's  center  may  readily  be 
calculated  by  formulae  which  would  hardly  be  suited  to 
these  pages,  but  which  may  be  found  in  the  monthly 
notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xiv, 
page  153.     Fig.  8  illustrates  this  arrangement. 

Fig.  8. 


Another  method,  more  convenient  as  involving  no 
calculation,  but  less  accurate,  is  to  use  Mr.  A.  Thom- 
son's "  Charts  for  Sun-spot  Observations,"  which  are 
given  in  Sir  Robert  Ball's  "  Atlas  of  Astronomy " 
(Appletons,  ]^ew  York).  Both  these  methods  require, 
however,  the  use  of  a  telescope  equatorially  mounted. 
With  an  instrument  not  so  mounted,  fairly  good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  drawing  upon  the  screen  a  circle 
with  a  diameter  about  half  that  of  the  field  of  view,  and 
noting  the  instants  when  the  edge  of  the  sun  becomes 
tangent  to  the  circle,  and  when  the  spot  crosses  it. 

With  a  small  telescope  thus  iitted  u]\  one  is  in  a 
position  to  make  observations  of  real  value  as  t(^  tlio 
number,  position,  and  motions  of  the  solar  spots.  Oc- 
casionally, also,  when  the  air  ha])])ens  ti)  be  in  good  con- 
dition, a  considerable  amount  of  detail  can  be  nuide  out 
by  this  method  in  the  spots  and  upon  the  solar  surface 
generally.     The   darkening    of    the   edge    of  the    sun, 
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caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  is 
viTv  noticeable,  iiiul  the  faciihe  are  conspicuous.  One 
great  advantaire  of  the  method  is,  of  counsC,  that  several 
persons  Ciin  thus  observe  toi^ether.  A  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, can  in  this  way  cxhilMt  to  a  class  of  ;i  dozen  all 
the  ])rincipal  features  of  the  sun's  surface,  and  be  sure 
that  they  all  see  the  thin<^8  he  desires  them  to  notice. 

Should  any  amateur  ]Kipj)en  to  tiiid  iijK.n  llie  sun's 
disk  a  small,  round  spot,  which  he  has  i-eason  to  think 
is  an  intra-Mercurial  ])lanet,  a  fi'w  observations  of  the 
sort  indicated  above,  re})eated  at  intervals  of  some  min- 
utes, wouhl  settle  the  question  immediately,  and  give  a 
reasonably  accurate  determination  of  the  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  movement. 

If  the  instniment  has  an  equatorial  mounting  and 
clockwork,  so  that  thi'  image  remains  apparently  sta- 
tionary upon  the  screen,  a  very  satisfactory  tracing  can 
be  made  upon  ])aper  ridcd  in  s(|uares,  showing  pretty 
accurately  tlie  position  and  magm'tude  of  all  visible 
spots,  in  a  form  suitable  to  file  away  for  reference.  The 
observations  of  Carrington's  great  work  upon  the  solar 
spots  were  for  the  most  part  made  in  this  manner. 

Of  late  years  photogra})hy  has  been  extensively  util- 
ized for  observations  of  this  sort.  The  aj^paratus  con- 
sists of  a  telescope  fitted  witli  a  camera-box  in  place  <»f 
an  eyepiece,  and  with  an  arrangement  for  pnKlucing  an 
instantaneous   exposure   of    the    sensitive   ])late   to   the 

solar  rays. 

Since,  in  the  ordinary  achromatic  telescope,  the  i-ays 
which  are  most  efTective  in  ph<»tographic  action  do  not 
come  to  a  focus  at  the  same  point  as  those  which  most 
strongly  affect  the  eye,  such  an  instrument,  however 
perfect  visually,  will  not  give  sharp  ])hotogra])hic  im- 
])re8sion8.     It  is  necessjiry,  for  the  best  ])hotographic 
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results,  to  use  object-glasses  whose  corrections  are  cal- 
culated expressly  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of 
New  York,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate 
this,  and  to  construct  an  instrument  specially  designed 
for  astronomical  photography.  To  this  end,  disdaining 
all  compromise,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  delib- 
erately the  visual  excellence  of  an  exquisite  object-glass 
of  thirteen  inches  diameter,  by  altering  its  curves  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  perfect  actinic  correction ;  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  a  success  until  recently  unequaled  as 
regards  the  perfection  of  the  pictures  obtained.  Some 
of  his  photographs  of  the  sun  and  moon,  obtained  about 
1866,  rival  in  sharpness  and  detail  the  drawings  of  ac- 
complished observers. 

Another  and  simpler  method  of  obtaining  the  de- 
sired corrections,  originally  tried  by  Mr.  Rutherfnrd 
and  rejected  as  not  absolutely  the  best  possible,  has 
been  revived  and  used  by  Cornu,  of  Paris.  It  consists, 
not  in  regrinding  tlie  two  lenses  which  compose  the 
object-glass,  but  merely  in  separating  them  slightly — 
half  an  incli  or  so  for  an  instrument  of  ten-feet  focus. 
The  approximate  correction,  thus  produced,  gives  excel- 
lent results,  and  the  instrument  is  not  spoiled  for  other 
work,  since  it  requires  only  a  few  minutes  to  restore 
the  glasses  to  their  visual  adjustment. 

In  a  reflecting  telescope  there  is,  of  course,  no  difti- 
culty  of  this  sort,  since  rays  of  different  wave-length  and 
color  are  not  dispersed  by  reflection  as  by  refraction. 
Other  and  still  more  serious  difliculties,  however,  exist, 
depending  upon  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  reflec- 
tor to  the  distorting  influence  of  variations  of  tempera- 
ture;  so  that,  hitherto,  reflectors  have  not  e(]ualed  re- 
fractors in  the  excellence  of  their  iihotoij^rai^hic  work. 
They  have  been  employed  with  very  good  success,  how- 
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ever,  on  several  oecasioiis  for  the  plioto^^rapliy  <jf  solar 
eclipses. 

With  telescopes  of  considerahle  size  the  j)ieture  is 
fi^enerally  formed  direetly  Jit  the  focus  of  the  object- 
f;la>s  without  further  enlariremeiit.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  ])ii'tures  made  \>\  Mr.  llutherfurd,  in  which 
the   diameter  of    the   sun's    image   is   about   IJ   inch. 


Fiii.  9. 


Kkw  Photo  it  e  l  too  r  a  ph. 

Copies  of  the  nefi^atives  are  afterward  made  if  desired 
on  a  larger  scale.  In  smaller  instruments,  such  a.s  the 
well-known  photoheliograph  of  the  luw  Ohservatorv, 
an  eidartring  eyepiece  is  used,  so  constructed  as  to  dis- 
tort as  little  as  possible  the  imafr*'  formed  by  the  object- 
glass  while  magnifying  it  to  a  <liameter  of  three  or  four 
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inches.  In  this  instrument,  of  which  we  give  a  figure, 
the  diameter  of  the  object-glass  is  only  3-J  inches,  and 
its  focal  length  50  inches ;  the  tube,  instead  of  being 
conical  as  usual  and  larger  at  the  object-end,  is  made 
pyramidal  and  larger  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  plate-holder  more  conveniently.  The 
whole  is  mounted  equatorially,  and  driven  by  clockwork. 
It  was  constructed  in  1857,  under  the  directions  and 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  De  La  liue,  and  proved  itself  a 
most  efticient  and  excellent  instrument.  A  number  of 
other  very  similar  instruments  have  since  been  made 
with  slight  improvements.  Those  employed  by  the 
English  and  Russian  parties  in  their  photographic  opera- 
tions at  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874  were  of  this  type. 
So  also  were  those  of  the  German  parties,  except  that 
they  had  considerably  larger  telescopes,  with  apertures 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches.  The  photoheliograph  now 
used  at  Greenwich  in  maintaining  the  daily  record  of 
the  sun's  surface  is  one  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  instru- 
ments, having  a  four-inch  object-glass,  and  giving  a  solar 
image  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  mounted  e(juato- 
rially  with  clockwork.  The  instruments  at  ^lauritius 
and  Dehra  Dun  are  similar.  IMore  recently  (Treenwich 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  nine-inch  photoheliograph, 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  other  to  obtain 
pictures  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  sunlight  is  so  powerful  that  the  exposure  of 
the  plate  has  to  be  made  ])ractically  instantaneous.  The 
apj)aratus  by  which  this  is  effected  varies  greatly  in  de- 
tail in  instruments  of  different  types,  but  in  all  eases 
consists  essentially  of  a  slide,  carrying  in  it  a  slit  of 
adjustable  width  and  caj>al)le  of  being  shot  across  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  ])late  by  a  strong  spring.  At  tlie 
moment  of  exposure   a   trigger   or   telegniphic   key   is 
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toiu'liLMl  by  tlio  operator,  and  tlu'  slide,  j)reviously  drawn 
U-M'k  and  locki'd  hy  siiitahK'  nu'clianisin,  is  released,  and 
in  its  tli«::lit  allow.s  the  rays  to  ^leani  throut^li  the  aj)er- 
ture  for  a  time,  wliich  in  ditT»rent  instruments  varies 
from  jjj^^  to  75X5*00  ^'^  ''  si'cniid,  accordinir  to  the  size  of 
llie  iii>ti'uinem,  the  sensitiveness  «»t"  the  coHodion,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  ^ivi'  a  tiii^ure  of  \'o<^ers  exposure-slide,  wliich  is 
perhaps  as  n-ood  a>  any.     M  is  an  eleetro-mairnet,  wliich, 
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V<m;f.i.'h  KxroMi-RE  Slide. 


on  the  touch  of  a  telei^rapli-key  in  the  observer's  hand, 
attracts  the  armature  1>,  thus  releasing  the  catch  (\  and 
allowiiii^  the  sprin<;  S,  ])\  the  intervention  of  the  cord 
and  pulley,  to  draw  the  slide  oontaininii:  tlie  slit  A  swift- 
ly across  the  oritice  through  which  the  i-ays  enter  the 
camera. 

The  character  <»t'  the  j)ictnre  produced  depends  very 
preatly  upon  the  ])roper  timin<^  of  the  e\j)osure.  If 
the  intention  lu*  to  secure  an  imat^e  of  the  sun  with 
iiard,  lirm  edp's  from  which  measurements  can  he  made 
to  deteroiiue  the  2x>f*ition  of  ohjeets  on  the  j?ular  dibk — 
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as  was  the  case  at  the  transit  of  Yeniis — then  a  relatively 
long  exposure  is  needed ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  image  increases  very  per- 
ceptibly with  lengthening  exposure,  so  that  this  diam- 
eter can  never  be  safely  used  to  furnish  the  scale  of 
measurement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  desired 
is  a  picture  full  of  detail,  showing  the  faciilse  and  the 
structure  of  the  spots,  the  exposure  must  be  greatly 
shortened  by  narrowing  the  slit  or  giving  the  slide  a 
greater  velocity ;  and  it  nmst  be  added,  unfortunately, 
that  the  exposure  which  brings  out  perfectly  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  disk  is  altogether  too  short  for  the 
portions  near  the  limb,  where  the  actinic  power  is  very 
greatly  diminished. 

This  circumstance  detracts  considerably  from  the 
value  of  the  photographic  method.  The  skillful 
draughtsman  can  show  in  the  same  picture  details  dif- 
fering to  any  extent  in  intensity,  while  the  photograph 
is,  so  to  speak,  limited  to  the  reproduction  of  only  one 
certain  class  of  details  at  a  time.  Still  we  can  always 
be  sure  that,  whatever  a  photogra})h  does  show,  is  an 
autographic  representation  of  fact,  and  not  a  figment  of 
the  imagination.  This  is  not  the  case  with  drawings  ;  for 
it  is  remarkable  how  widely  two  conscientious  artists 
will  differ  in  their  representations  of  the  same  object, 
seen  by  both  witli  the  same  telescope,  and  uiukT  the 
same  circumstances.  As  an  accurate  record  of  the  luini- 
ber,  position,  and  magnitude  of  tlie  solar  spots  at  any 
given  time,  the  ])liotograj)h  is,  of  course,  uue\c('])ti<in- 
able. 

Such  a  record  was  maintaiiu'd  by  {\\v  Kow  plioto- 
heliograph  for  fourteen  years — from  1858  to  1S72 — 
when  the  work  was  discontinued.  An  ahnost  eijually 
important  series  of  photographs  was  kei)t  uj)  for  many 
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years  at  Wiliia,  in  Kiis>iii,  until  tlic  Inirnin^  of  the  ob- 
servatory in  ISTT.  Since  1ST">  tlic  Kcw  M'ries  has  been 
continnt'tl  at  ( ircmwicli,  at  least  two  jiictnrcs  hein^ 
taken  eveiy  day  wlien  tlie  weather  will  peruiit,  and 
more  than  two  if  anythinij^  of  special  interest  demands 
it.  Tliis  (rreenwicli  re('(>rd  is  snj)|)lemented  hy  tlje  nei:^- 
atives  taken  at  Dehra  Dun,  in  India,  and  at  Mani-itins. 
Taken  together  with  the  (Treenwieli  ])lates,  they  furnish 
a  ])raetieally  continuous  record  of  tlie  condition  of  the 
solar  surface.  At  the  same  tinu'  there  are  occasional 
breaks,  which  might  be  remedied  if  we  had  one  or  two 
photoheliographs  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Of  late,  Janssen,  at  the  new^  French  physical  ob- 
servatory at  ^[eudon,  has  carried  solar  ])hotogra])hy  to 
a  })oint  far  beyond  any  previous  attainment,  lie  has 
accomplished  it  mainly  by  utilizing  the  fact  that  tliere 
exists  in  the  sjx'ctruni,  near  the  I'rauidiofer  line  (i,  a 
narrow  band  of  rays  which  ])osses8  a  }>h()tographic  ac- 
tivity n])on  the  salts  of  silver  much  more  intense  than 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  so 
intense,  indeed,  that  if  the  exposure  be  very  short  and 
])n>j)erly  regulated,  the  effect  is  ])ractically  the  same  as 
if  the  sunlight  were  monochromatic,  consisting  of  these 
rays  alom- :  any  defect  in  the  color-correction  of  the 
object-glass  is  rendercf]  alnin>t  lianrdos.  This  makes 
it  j)ossible  to  use  an  ordinary  achromatic  object-glass, 
roughly  corrected  f(»r  phot(>graphic  work  by  merely 
8C])arating  the  lenses  a  tntle,  according  to  Cornu's  ])lan. 

With  a  five-inch  telescope  and  a  suitable  enlarging 
lens,  Janssi-n  produces  pictures  even  half  a  metre  in 
diameter,  and  of  extreme  perfeetion  in  their  delinea- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  solar  surface.  The  ex])osnre, 
ranging  from  ^J^  to  TVffTr  ^'^  ^  second,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  air  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  is  effected 
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by  a  slide  closely  resembling  Vogel's.  The  impression 
obtained  is  very  feeble,  and  requires  prolonged  and 
careful  development ;  but,  when  at  last  fairly  brought 
out,  is  every  way  admirable.  Some  very  interesting 
results,  which  we  shall  deal  with  later,  have  already 
been  deduced  from  his  plates. 

Photography,  however,  is  not  adequate  as  yet  to  the 
study  of  the  most  delicate  details  of  the  solar  surface. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  ocular 
observation  by  experienced  and  skillful  observers,  armed 
with  powerful  telescopes  and  suitable  appliances,  and 
on  the  watch  for  the  few  favorable  moments  when  the 
atmospheric  conditions  will  permit  successful  work. 

The  instrument  must  be  provided  with  some  form 
of  solar  eyepiece  expressly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  use  an  ordinary  eyepiece, 
Utted  with  a  dark  glass  next  the  eye.  If  the  whole 
aperture  of  a  telescope  of  any  size  is  used,  the  heat  at 
the  focus  is  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  lenses,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  customary  to  "  cap  down  "  the  object- 
glass — i.e.,  to  put  on  a  cover  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
center,  so  as  to  reduce  the  aperture  to  two  or  three 
inches.  In  this  way,  of  course,  the  heat  and  light  are 
easily  diminished  to  almost  any  extent,  but  the  defini- 
tion is  greatly  injured-  According  to  well-known  opti- 
cal principles,  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  is  not  a 
point,  even  in  an  absolutely  |)erfect  telescope,  but,  in 
(•oiise(|uence  of  the  so-called  "  diffraction ''  due  to  the 
interference  of  light,  becomes  a  small  disk,  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  concentric  lumiiuMis  rings;  the  smaller 
the  aperture  of  the  telescope,  the  largei-  the  (li>k  witii  a 
given  magnifying  power.  Similarly,  the  imagi'  of  a 
luminous  line  is  not  a  line,  but  a  stripe  of  (K'terminate 
width   with    fringes   on    eacli    side.      It    is   easy  to  see, 
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tluTriori',  that  a  tt'lt'scojn'  t)(  small  apcitui-c  can  not 
possihlv  Im'  made  to  sl»«»\v  as  clelicatc  di'tails  as  one  of 
lai'mM'  (liaini'tcr,  and,  to  o^ct  the  hcsl  rcsiilt>  in  cxainiii- 
iiiiT  the  sin-tacc  of  tlic  >iiii,  wc  must  tiiid  >oiik'  way  of 
diminishing  the  lii^ht  and  huat  without  cuttin*^  down 
the  dianu'tiT  of  the  ohjcct-jj^lass  ((H*  mirror,  if  we  are 
u>in^  a  retlectiui;-  tulescope). 

A  reflecting  telescope  whose  mirror  is  of  viiHilvered 
glass  effects  this  verv  heautifully.  The  nnsilvered  sur- 
face reflects  onlv  ahout  -3'^  (»f  the  incident  li^dit  and 
heat,  and  althoui^h  the  resultinix  ima<^eis  ntill  too  bright 
for  the  unj)rotecte(l  eye,  the  heat  is  not  troublesome, 
and  only  a  verv  tliin  sha(le-i^la>s  is  needed.  Another 
excellent  method  is  to  silver  by  Liebii^'s  or  some  analo- 
gous process  the  front  surface  of  the  object-«^lass  of  a 
refractor.  The  silver  film  can  l>e  de])osited  of  sucli  a 
tliickness  as  to  allow  any  desired  pei*centa<j^e  of  the 
lii^ht  to  pass,  wliile  the  rest  is  refiected  and  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  instrument  at  all.  Hie  ima«^e  formed  in 
tliis  way  is  elii^htly  tiiiired  with  blue,  but  is  beautifully 
sliarjKind  steady,  there  beinjj:  a  great  advantaire  in  j)re- 
venting  the  heating  of  the  air  in  the  telesco]H'-tube, 
which  occurs  with  every  other  form  of  instrument. 
Till'  telescopes  employc<l  by  the  I'l'ench  pai'tit's  in  the 
ohservati<»n  of  the  transit  of  \'enus  in  ls74  were  pre- 
pared in  this  way.  With  its  great  advantages,  however, 
the  method  has  on  the  whole  (piite  as  great  disad\an- 
tages,  as  was  evident  at  Saigim,  where  clouds  were  so 
thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen  through  the  silver  film, 
and  the  observer  had  to  lub  it  oil  with  a  cloth  before 
lie  could  <lo  anything.  Then,  of  course,  a  telescope  pre- 
])are<l  in  this  way  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  |)ur- 
pose.  The  common  practice,  therefore,  is,  not  to  adapt 
the  instrument  for  solar  observation  by  doing  anything 
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to  its  object-glass  or  mirror,  but  to  accomplisli  the 
desired  result  by  some  modilication  or  accessory  of  the 
eyepiece. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  generally  useful 
eyepieces  is  that  devised  by  Sir  John  Plerschel,  and 
bearing  his  name.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  11,  which 
gives  a  section  of  it.     The  light  entering  at  O  encoun- 
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ters  a  prism  of  glass,  whose  first  surface  is  ])laced  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  The  greater  ])art  of  the  hglit,  something 
over  W^  passes  through  the  ])rism,  emerging  }H'r})en- 
dicular  to  its  second  surface,  and  goes  out  througli  the 
open  end  of  tlie  tube;  tlie  reiiected  light,  about  ^\,  (jf 
the  whole,  is  thrown  upward  tliroiigli  the  ('y('j)it'('e 
proper,  A  B,  whicli  is  j)recisely  the  same  as  ordinarily 
used.  In  this  way  most  of  the  light  and  heat  arc  got 
rid  of;  too  much,  howeviM-,  still  passes  the  lenses  t'oi- 
the  eye  to  bcai*,  and  it  is  ncccssarv  to  use  a  sliade- 
glass ;  but  this  may  be  vim'v  light,  'i'hi'  brightness  of 
the  sun  varies  so  mudi  at  diiVerrnt  altitudes  and  under 
different  conditions  of   the  atiiiosphcri',  that   it   is  de- 
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siraldo  t(»  liavi*  the  t hicknoss  of  t lie  .sliadc-i^lass  adjust- 
ahlo.  This  is  easily  nianam'd  l)v  usiii^r  a  lon^r,  thin 
wc(l«^t'  of  (lark  i^lass,  (*om])ensate(l  by  a  corresponding 
wedge  of  or<linaiv  i::las>,  and  set  in  a  pi'ojtci'  frame,  iis 
rej)resented  in  I'ig.  1*J.      riie  shude-glass  shonld   not  be 
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colored,  hut  of  neuti'al  tint,  >o  that  objects  an  the  sun's 
surface  may  i)e  seen  of  their  proper  line.  The  glass 
known  as  "London  >nioke"  vei'v  nearly  fulfills  this 
condition,  and  with  a  shade  of  this  material  the  apj)a- 
ratus  is  exceedingly  satisfactoi-y,  and  (piite  sufticient 
for  all  ordiiuirv  work. 

Still  finer  results,  however,  may  be  obtained  with 
more  comj)licate(l  and  expensive  '*  heliosco])es,"  as  they 
are  called,  which  by  means  of  ])olarization  reduce  the 
light  to  such  a  degree  that  no  shade  is  nee(UMl,  and, 
moreover,  enable  us  to  graduate  the  light  as  we  ])li»aseby 
mendy  turning  a  mille<l  luad.  Thei-e  are  several  forms 
of  the  aj)|)aratus  :  we  give  a  ligure  of  one  constructed  by 
^[j'rz,  slightly  moditiiMl,*  whicdi  is  perhaps  as  convenient 
and  effective  as  any.     The  light  enteriuL:  at  A  first  en- 

♦  The  iiKMiitii-ation  fon-i."«is  in  Hiil>stitiitinp  tin'  piisniH  1*'  an«l  I"  for 
simplr  ri'flcttors  of  hiark  glii.**?*,  which  iiri'  very  n|»i  to  ha  broken  by  the 
heat  of  the  8un*8  image. 
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counters  the  surface  of  a  prism,  P ',  set  at  tlie  polar- 
izing angle  ;  about  -f|  of  the  light  passes  through  the 
prism,  emerging  perpendicular  to  its  rear  surface,  and, 
being  rejected :  about  yV  ^^  reflected  and  polarized  by 
the  reflection.  The  reflected  ray  next  strikes  the  sur- 
face of  a  second  prism,  P  ^,  and  here  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  light  is  thrown  away.    That  which 
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is  left  is  ivflected  into  tlioiipixM"  portion  of  {]\v  eyopiece 
])arallel  to  its  original  direction,  thi'ough  ;m  (►pcning  in 
tjie  top  of  the  circular  case  in  wliicli  the  two  j)risnis 
are  mounted.  The  upper  case  is  attached  to  the  lower 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  turned  around  the  line 
0  1)  as  an  nxis.  It  contains  two  plane  mirrors  of  black 
glass,  ])laced  as  shown   in   the  tigure. 


AVith  things  in 
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t\\v  jMisition  indicati'd,  a  hcain  of  ('((n^idt'i'ahlc  strength 
would  n-acli  tlu-  eye  at  B — so  st^oll«^^  in  tact,  as  to  be 
])ainful  ;  and  tlie  sanu'  would  l>r  the  ('a>e  it  the  upper 
piece  weri'  turned  iSd  ,  hrini^ini::  tin-  niirmi-s  into  tlie 
jH>siti<>n  shown  hv  tlie  (h)tted  lines,  with  the  issuin<^  ray 
in  the  ]^rolonnatit>n  of  the  incident.  Ihit,  hy  turniuir 
the  uj)})er  piece  one  (juarter  ot"  a  re\n]uti<tn,  the  issuing 
ray  can  be  i-ntirely  extiniruished,  and,  by  turnintr  it  less 
or  niorc  than  '.HT^,  the  intensity  <it'  tlic  lii;lit  can  be  con- 
trolled at  pleasure.  A>  no  shade-glass  is  used,  every- 
thing is  seen  of  its  j)ro})er  tint.  Another  ad\  antage  is, 
that  there  is  no  such  disturbance  of  the  orientation  of 
the  solar  image  as  liapj>ens  with  every  form  of  diagonal 
eye])iece.  North,  south,  east,  and  west  fall  in  their 
usual  and  natural  })laees — a  matter  of  some  imj)ortance 
as  reirards  the  convenience  of  ol)servation. 

Still  other  forms  of  helioscopie  eyepiece  depending 
upon  ])olarization  ha\e  bi'cn  devised  by  Secclii,  Lang- 
ley,  Christie,  Pickering,  and  others,  each  with  its  own 
peculiar  advantages;  our  limits,  however,  forbid  more 
extended  treatment  of  the  subject.  AVe  add  merely 
that  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  study  (d"  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  sun-spots,  it  is  found  very  advjnitagef»us  to 
a<lo]>t  the  device  <d"  Hawcs.  and  limit  the  held  of  view 
bv  a  minute  diajihragni  made  by  jtici'cing  a  cai'd  or 
])late  of  ivory  willi  a  liot  needle;  tliu>  excluding  the 
light  from  anv  jxtrtion  of  the  sun's  surface  exce])t  that 
under  immediate  observation. 
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Ever  since  tlie  time  of  Newton  it  has  been  known 
that  a  beam  of  white  light  is  decomposable  into  its  con- 
stituent colors  by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  result  is  a  rainbow-tinted  band 
or  ribbon,  which  has  been  called  the  solar  s})ectrum. 
In  this  spectrum  Wollaston,  in  1802,  discovered  certain 
dark  shadings,  and  in  1814  Fraunhofcr  again  and  inde- 
pendently discovered  the  same  tiling;  and  lie  so  im- 
proved his  a])paratus  and  method  of  observation  as  to 
get  not  merely  indefinite  shadings,  but  clear,  sharp 
lines,  of  which  he  made  a  map,  assigning  designations 
to  many  of  the  principal  ones.  Indi'cd,  these  markings 
of  the  solar  s])ectrum  bear  his  nan»e  to  this  (la\ . 

lie,  liowcvcr,  couhl  not  account  foi*  tlicm,  t'urtlicr 
than  to  show  tliat  they  did  not  originate  in  his  instru- 
ment nor   in    the   earth's   atmosphere;    and    it    was   not 
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until  tlir  puMicMtioii  t>t'  llir  ri'scMrcljcs  of  K  iivliholT  and 
liunsen,  in  1^.'.'.>  and  l^^'.(l,  that  the  scieiititic  world 
fUUK'  to  appivciatt'  their  nicaniu^  and  inijjortance. 

Wi'  s))t'ak  of  the  work  of  Kircldioll  and  HiuiHen  im 
I'pofh-inakini^,  an<l  such  was  (-(.'rtainly  the  case.  At 
the  same  time  the  seeret  of  the  !?(»hir  spectrum  had  been, 
in  })art  at  least,  divined  before  ])y  St(»kes,  Thomson, 
and  Angstrom ;  the  latter  especially,  whose  memoir, 
published  in  lsr).S,  would  certainly  have  obtained  a 
hiirh  celebrity  if  it  had  appeared  in  I'l'ench,  Kn<^di8h, 
or  Cierman,  instead  of  Swedish.  Swan  an(l  Zantedeschi 
had  also  given  to  the  spectroscope  nearly  its  j)resent 
form  ;  and  a  nund)er  of  other  investigatcn-s,  among 
whom  Sir  John  IJei*scliel,  Wheatstone,  Foucault,  and 
d.  \V.  Draper  deserve  sj)ecial  mention,  bad  each  con- 
tributed something  inij)ortant  to  the  foundatioTis  of  the 
new  science,  for  such  it  has  proved  to  be.  The  study 
of  fipectra  has  o])ened  a  new  woi-ld  of  research,  and 
added  some  sucli  reach  to  our  ])hysics  and  chemistry  as 
the  telesc<>])e  brought  to  vision. 

Of  course,  any  extended  discussion  of  the  instru- 
ments, ])rinciples,  and  mi'thods  of  spectroscopy  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  limits:  we  can  only  treat  the 
subject  very  briefly. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  iiistrunicnt.  It  consists  usually 
of  three  ])arts  :  thi-  c<(llimator  >o  calle<l  ;  the  light-ana- 
lyziuL'.  apparatus,  which  is  sometimes  a  ]>rism  or  train 
of  prisms,  aiwl  sometimes  a  diiTraction  grating  :  and  the 
view-tele>cope.  Figure  14:  shows  the  construction  of  a 
single-prism  sj)ectroscoj)e,  and  the  coui*se  of  the  rays  of 
light  through  it.  The  collimator  is  simply  a  telescoj)e 
without  an  eyepiece,  and  having  in  the  place  of  the  eye- 
piece a  narrow  >\\t.  This  slit  is  ])lace<l  exactly  at  the 
fo<*U8  of  the  object-glass  of  the  collimator,  >o  that  rays 
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from  each  point  of  the  slit  become  parallel  beams  after 
passing  the  lens,  and  a  person  looking  through  the  ob- 
ject-glass, at  the  slit,  sees  it  precisely  as  if  it  were  an 
object  in  the  sky.     Optically,  the  slit  of  the  collimator 


Fig.  14. 


Abrangement  of  Prismatic  Spectroscopk. 


is  thus  removed  to  an  infinite  distance  ;  while,  mechani- 
cally, it  is  still  at  the  fingers'  ends,  within  reach  of  ma- 
nipulation and  adjustment.  Tlie  collimator,  however,  is 
not  essential.  Fraunhofer's  work  was  all  done  with 
light  admitted  through  a  slit  in  (lie  window-blind  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet — a  mucli  less  con- 
venient arrangement,  as  is  at  once  evident. 

The  view-telesco})e,  which,  however,  is  no  more  essen- 
tial than  the  collimator,  is  usually  a  small  telescope  with 
an  object-glass  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  collimator, 
and  magnifying  from  five  to  twenty  times.  (lenerally, 
the  collimator  and  telescope  of  asti-nnoniical  spectro- 
scopes ari!  from  three  ((uarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  forty  inches  lon*^. 

The  light,  after  passing  the  slit  and  ol)ject-glass  of 
the  collimator,  next  strikes  the  ]>risin  or  grating,  and 
these  two  things — the  slit  and  the   j>risni  or  grating — 
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are  really  all  tliat  is  essential.  In  the  case  of  a  prism 
(wliieh  must  Ik-  set  with  its  rcfractini;  (Ml«re  parallel  to 
the  slit)  the  rays  arc  Ixiit  out  of  their  eourse,  as  shown 
in  the  titrure,  and  cuter  the  view-teleseo]ie,  placed  at 
the  ju'Mpcr  au:^^le  to  recciNc  thcui.  Su|>p(»c,  u<nv,  for 
u  moment,  that  the  li^i^ht  adiiiittcd  at  the  >\\t  is  strict- 
ly homoii^eneons — say  red.  The  eye  at  the  view-tele- 
scope would  then  see  a  reel  image  of  the  slit,  corre- 
spondinir  precisely  in  form  and  j)roportions  to  tlie  slit 
itself,  widen inir  or  narrowini^  as  the  slit  is  acted  on 
})y  its  adjusting  screw.  If  instead  of  a  >lit  the  open- 
ing had  some  other  foi'ni.  as  an  arc  of  ;i  circle,  a  tri- 
angle, or  a  s(|uai"e,  the  image  seen  would  imitate  it, 
always  having  the  same  cohjr  as  the  light  admitted. 
Suppose,  again,  that  the  light  is  not  homogeneous,  but 
consists  of  two  kinds  mixed  together — say  red  and  yel- 
low. Viewing  the  slit  directly,  without  the  spectro- 
scope, oni'  would  only  see  a  single  orange-colored  im- 
age;  hut  with  the  spectroscope  one  would  see  two 
widely  separated  images,  one  of  them  red,  tlie  other 
yellow\  This  is  because  the  prism  refracts  the  two 
kiufls  of  light  dilTerently,  so  that  after  the  rays  have 
passed  the  prism  they  strike  the  ohject-glass  of  the  view- 
telescope  in  ditferent  directions,  and  then  make  images 
in  diilerent  ])laces.  If  the  light  is  composed  not  of  two 
kinds  only,  hut  many,  the  images  will  he  numerous, 
ranged  side  by  side  like  the  j)ickets  of  a  fence;  and  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  candle-Hame,  the  light  emitted  con- 
tains an  indcHnite  number  of  tints,  then  the  slit-images, 
j)laced  side  by  side,  will  coalesce  into  a  continuous 
band  of  color.  If,  in  tlie  candle-light,  certain  kinds  of 
light  are  sj)ecially  abundant,  then  the  corresponding 
slit-images  will  be  more  brilliant  than  their  neighboi*s; 
and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  slit  be  narrowed  to  a 
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line,  these  slit-images  will  become  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum — lines  only  because  the  slit  is  itself  a  line, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  best  form  to  give  the  light-ad- 
mitting aperture,  in  order  that  the  different  images  may 
overlap  and  interfere  as  little  as  possible. 

If  any  kinds  of  light  be  wanting,  then  the  corre- 
sponding images  of  the  slit  will  be  missing,  and  the 
spectrum  will  be  marked  by  dark  bands  or  lines. 


Fkj.  15. 
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The  cut  (Fig.  15)  shows  the  actual  appearance  of 
what  is  known  as  the  cliemical  s]HH'trosco]H\  ordinarily 
used  in  laboratories.  P)esidcs  the  colliinator  A,  and  the 
telescope  J^,  it  has  a  tliinl  tube  (\  which  carries  a  tine 
scale  photographed  on  glass  at  \\\v  end  t'artlicst  from 
the  prism.  There  is  a  lens  in  the  tube  at  the  end  next 
the  ])rism,  so  that  the  observer  at  the  telescope  sees  this 
scale  running  across  the  field  of  view  at  the  edge  of  the 
spectrum,  and  thus  has  the:  lueuns  of  jioting  accurately 
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tlu'   pi)>itioii   of  any  lines   lie   may  fni'l.      Tin's  arranp^e- 
nii-nt  is  {\\w  t«>  Kunsen. 

It  is  often  (k'sinil)K'  to  obtain  a  irnN'itcr  sc|)aration  of 
the  diilVrcnt  colors — **  disjK'rsion,"  to  um'  the  technical 
term — tlian  a  single  ])risni  would  ])r<)ducc.  In  thiscase, 
the  rays  after  passing  tlirou<j:h  the  first  |»ri>ni  may  he 
transmitted  throUi::h  a  second  and  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  they  reach  the  view-telescope.  A\'ith  prisms  as 
commonly  made,  it  is  ditticult  to  use  more  than  six  in 
this  manner,  but  it  is  ])ossible  by  reflection  properly 
manai^ed  to  return  the  rays  throuiih  a  second  ])rism- 
traiii  connected  with  the  lirst,  so  as  to  i^et  the  virtual 
effect  of  from  ten  to  twelve  ])rism8.  The  instrument 
ligure(l  (.11  pai^es  TS  and  1 '.><>,  and  used  for  observation 
of  the  solar  j)rominence8,  is  of  this  kind. 
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Another  way  is  to  use  a  comjxunul  pi-ism,  so  called, 
composed  of  a  very  obtuse-angled  pri~m,  A  W  I\,  of 
Bome  highly  dispersive  material,  usually  heavy  flint 
glaA8,  Hanked  by  two  prisms  of  lighter  glass  with 
their  refracting  angles  reversed.      Pri>ms  of  this  kind 
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can  be  made  of  mucli  higher  dispersive  power  than 
simple  prisms,  and  of  course  a  smaller  number  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  By  properly  i)roportion- 
ing  the  angles  C  A  E  and  E  B  D,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  pass  through  without 
change  of  direction,  while  still  retaining  a  considerable 
dispersion.  An  instrument  with  prisms  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  '^  direct-vision  "  spectroscope,  and  in  some  cases 
is  much  more  convenient  than  the  other  forms. 

Thollon  has  recently  constructed  compound  prisms 
having  the  dense  glass  prism  replaced  by  a  chamber 
filled  with  carbon  disulphide,  which  possesses  an  enor- 
mous dispersive  power;  with  a  train  of  these  prisms  he 
has  obtained  views  of  the  spectrum  only  equaled  by  the 
performance  of  the  best  diffraction  gratings.  A  dis- 
persion equal  to  that  of  thirty  or  forty  prisms  of  an 
ordinary  spectroscope  is  easily  reached.  The  behavior 
of  these  disulphide  prisms  is,  however,  far  from  satis- 
factory for  general  work,  since  they  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  small  changes  of  temperature,  which  cause 
irregular  refractions  in  the  liquid,  and  destroy  the  defi- 
nition. 

We  have  used  the  expression,  the  dispersive  power 
of  thirty  or  forty  ])risms ;  but  that  is  vei*y  indefinite, 
because  the  dispersive  power  of  a  sjiectroscope  depends 
upon  its  linear  dimensions  as  well  as  the  kind  anu  num- 
ber of  prisms  and  is  proportional  to  the  dinuMisions. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  given  s})ectr()seope  has  the  size  of  its 
prisms,  and  the  diameter  and  focal  liMigths  of  its  col- 
limator and  telescope  doubled,  retaining,  however,  the 
former  slit  and  eyepiece,  its  dispersive  ]iowei-  will  be 
doubled  by  the  change.  Thus  a  large  single-prism  in- 
strument may  eipial   in  working  power  a  small  oiu*  of 

many  prisms. 
0 
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Lord  KavkMij:li  lias  sliowii  tliat  tlic  resolv'n^g  jiowcr 
of  A  8|)octrus('oj)t',  <'(>nstrii('tt'<l  \\  ith  pri.sins  <»f  a  t^ivcii 
suhstance,  (Ii'jhmhIs  mxtii  the  Icii^rh  of  the  route  pur- 
sued hv  the  ravs  of  liirht  in  ti*aver>ini;  them. 

As  has  been  said,  ii  dilTractiou  irratiui;  nay  rephice 
the  |)i-i>ni  in  a  spectroscope.  '[\\'\>  dilTraction  i^rating 
is  merely  a  system  oi  cio>e,  e(piidi>taiit,  j>ai-allel  lines 
ruliMJ  upon  a  plate  of  glass  o|-  poli>he(l  sjx'culuni-nietal. 
The  ch»ser  the  lines,  the  greater  the  disj)ersion  pro- 
duct'd  ;  the  larger  the  rule<l  >urface,  the  more  light  is  at 
the  observer's  (lispt)sal,  provided  the  collimator  and 
view-telescope  are  large  enough  to  utilize  the  whole 
ruling.  The  greater  the  total  number  of  lines,  the 
higher  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating,  or  ])ower  of 
separating  close  lines  in  the  specti*uni. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  making  of  a  sat- 
isfactory grating  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  To 
work  a  surface  oj^tically  accurate,  and  to  rule  it  witli 
perfectly  straight  ecpiidistant  p.'iralled  lines,  2n.0()()  to  the 
inch  or  so,  and  all  of  the  same  width  and  depth,  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  ditHcult  of  mechanical  opera- 
tions. The  lirst  that  were  lit  for  spectrosco])ic  use  were 
made  in  this  country,  about  1^71.  by  Mi-.  Kutherfurd, 
of  New  York,  upon  a  ruling  machine  devised  and  con- 
structed by  him  for  the  pur})ose  :  they  were  first  act- 
ually applied  in  solar  spectroscopy  by  the  writer,  in 
isj.'i.  In  ISsl,  when  the  tir>t  edition  of  this  book  a])- 
peared,  some  very  line  ones  luid  already  been  ])roduced, 
with  ruled  surfaces  nearly  two  inclies  s(piare,  carrying 
17,2SO  lines  to  tlie  inch.  One  of  tliese,  still  in  constant 
u-e  in  the  Princeton  <  )bservatory,  is  especially  excellent, 
and  except  in  size  is  hairdly  inferior  to  the  magniticent 
specimens  now  ])roduced  at  nalfimore  by  I*rofessor 
Rowland's  won<U'rful   machine,  which   at  present,  with 
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its  newest  improvements  and  refinements,  is  quite  with- 
out a  rival,  and  almost  ideally  perfect.  Ever  since  1882 
it  has  been  turning  off  gratings  of  admirable  excel- 
lence :  the  largest  have  a  ruled  surface  of  about  5^  by  4 
inches,  with  more  than  10(),()()0  lines  (20,000  to  the 
inch).  These  have  been  widely  distributed  among  sci- 
entific workers,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  recent  important  researches  upon  the  solar  spec;- 
trum  (Thollon's  alone  excepted)  owe  their  success  to 
Rowland's  gratings. 

An  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  diffraction 
spectra  are  produced  by  a  grating  lies  beyond  our 
scope ;  for  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  good  trea- 
tise on  optics.  AVe  merely  state,  in  j^assing,  that  flijf'rac- 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  refraction,  but  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  ether  waves,  of  which  light  con- 
sists, under  certain  circumstances  "  interfere  "  with  each 
other  and  produce  brilliant  effects  of  color.  AVe  say 
spectra,  because,  while  a  prism  gives  but  one  spectrum, 
a  grating  gjves  many,  and  of  different  degrees  of  dis- 
persion, which  is  often  a  matter  of  much  conv-enience. 
Of  course,  no  one  of  the  spectra  is  as  brilliant  as  if  it 
were  the  only  one,  but  with  sunlight  this  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence.  Besides,  it  is  possible,  by  giving  the 
proper  shape  to  the  diamond  point  which  rules  the  lines 
and  properly  regulating  \\\v  deptli  of  cut,  to  produce 
gratings  in  which  most  of  the  light  shall  be  concen- 
trated in  a  single  one  of  the  spectra  at  tlu^  expense  of 
the  rest. 

A  good  grating  coinl)incd  with  a  suitabU^  Cdlliinator 
and  telesco])e  constitutes  a  spectroscopic  which  for  most 
solar  work  is  incomparably  superior  in  power  and  con- 
venience to  any  prismatic  instrument  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  grating-spectro- 
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scope  has  ahnot^t  suporseded   the  other  in  this  sort  of 
work. 

Fii^.  17  >ln)\v>  tlie  arraiii^einent  of  the  difYereiit  parts 
of  sueh  an    iii>triini(Mit.      The  coUimator  and  view-tele- 
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scope  are  j^laced  with  their  ()i)jeet-glasses  close  together, 
and  their  tubes  making  as  small  an  angle  as  possible, 
consistently  with  keeping  the  grating  at  a  manageable 
distance,  since  both  collimator  and  telescope  must  be 
pointed  at  the  center  of  the  grating.  The  grating  is 
mounted  on  a  frame  with  an  axis  at  A,  so  that  it  can 
rotate  in  the  plane  of  the  dispersion,  the  ruled  lines 
being  parallel  to  this  axis.  The  frame  which  carries 
the  grating  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  support  it 
steadily  and  tirmlv,  without  the  slii^htest  strain,  for  it 
is  essential  to  its  good  performance  that  the  surface  be 
strictly  plane:  an  abnormal  pressure  of  a  single  ounce 
at  one  of  the  corners  will  sensibly  affect  its  ])erform- 
ance,  an<]  four  ounces  would  bend  the  plate  >ut!ici('ntly 
to  ruin  the  <letiniti<>n. 

As  the  dilTerent  orders  of  spectra  overhij)  each 
otlier  (the  red  end  of  the  second  order  spectrum  over- 
lapping the  blue  of  the  third,  etc.),  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  separate  tln'm,  aii<l  tbis  can  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner first  suggested  by  Fraunhofer.  by  interposing  between 
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the  grating  and  view- telescope  a  single  prism  with  its 
plane  of  dispersion  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  grating, 
the  telescope  being  then  inclined  at  the  proper  angle  to 
receive  the  rays.  A  direct- vision  prism  in  the  eyepiece 
answers  the  same  purpose,  though  less  satisfactorily.  In 
many  cases  a  suitably  colored  shade-glasfe  is  sufficient. 

Fig.  18  is  from  a  photograph  of  an  instrument  act- 
ually in  use  at  Princeton  for  observations  upon  solar 
prominences.  It  is  designed  to  be  attached  to  a  nine- 
inch  equatorial,  its  collimator  and  view-telescope  being 
each  only  about  thirteen  inches  long,  witli  a  diameter 
of  an  inch  and  a  quarter.     The  prism,  P,  is  used  only 

Fig.  18. 
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occasionally  and  can  easily  he  removed.  T\\v  telescope, 
T,  is  then  lowered  to  the  same  level  as  the  eolliiiintor,  so 
as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  the  grating. 

There  is,  however,  a   form   of  grating-spectroscope 
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iiivcntrd  l)v  Profossor  Kowhmd  wliicli  uses  not  a  flat 
l»iit  ji  vipncure  gratinir.  and  dis|K*nsi's  with  both  the  col- 
liiiiator  and  the  teli'scope.  Vor  certain  researches,  such 
as  the  m-ippini^  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  or  of  metal- 
lic vapors,  or  for  coniparinix  together  dillerent  spectra. 
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it  is  the  most  powerful  anil  etTective  of  all  sj)ectroscopic 
apparatus.  1'iie  arrangtMuent  is  that  indicated  in  Fiir. 
ll».  The  grating,  (i,  is  mounted  at  one  end  «>f  a  -tilT 
har,  (\  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  placed  an  eyepiece. 
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Two  pivots,  one  with  its  center  directly  under  the  cen- 
ter of  tlie  ruled  surface  of  the  grating,  and  the  other 
at  I,  distant  from  the  first  by  the  radius  of  the 
spherical  surface  of  tlie  grating,  connect  the  rod  with 
two  carriages  which  ride  upon  the  rails  H  and  II'. 
These  are  firmly  secured  exactly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  upon  the  two  strong  beams  A  and  B,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  rails  would  meet  is  placed  the  slit  S. 
With  this  arrangement,  if  I  is  made  to  slide  along  E 
either  toward  the  right  or  left,  G  will  slide  along  A  ;  and 
since  the  angle  at  S  is  a  right  angle,  the  three  points,  G, 
S,  and  I,  will  always  be  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  G  I.  Under  these  conditions  light 
passing  through  the  slit  and  striking  the  grating  will 
form  a  perfectly  focused  spectrum  at.  I,  which  can  be 
viewed  with  the  eyepiece. 

If  desired,  a  photographic  plate  can  be  placed  at  I 
and  the  spectrum  photographed.  If  I  is  moved  toward 
the  right  it  will  run  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  toward  the  violet  if  moved  toward  the  left. 
AVith  a  six-inch  trratini):  the  rod  G  I  is  usuallv  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  the  disjiersion  is 
tremendous.  The  apparatus  is  mounted  in  a  large  room 
perfectly  darkened,  and  the  sunlight  is  brought  in  by  a 
heliostat  mirror,  through  a  suitably  ])rotected  orifice. 
It  was  with  an  ap])aratus  of  this  kind  that  Professor 
Rowland  made  his  great  ]>hotographic  map  of  the  solar 
spectrum  (])age  78),  and  has  studied  the  spectra  of 
nearly  all  the  chemical  elements.  The  theory  of  the 
instrument  is  (piite  beyond  our  range:  tliosc  who  are 
sufficiently  versed  in  mathematics  will  find  it  given  in 
the  "Encyclopaedia  IhitanniiM,"  article  '"Wave-theory 
of  Light;'^^  U. 

The  prismatic  and  difi'raction  (or  interference)  spec- 
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tr;i  ililTiM*  fi-oiH  each  otluT  to  ii  certain  extent,  not,  of 
course,  in  the  onlci"  »>l'  colors  or  of  lines,  hut  in  their 
relative  distances.  In  the  prismatic  spectrum  the  red 
and  yelh>\v  portion  is  much  compressed,  wiiile  the  violet 
is  <j^reatly  extended  :  with  the  (lillraction  spectrum  the 
reverse  is  the  case;  the  Hncs  in  the  violet  are  crowded 
together,  and  those  in  the  rtMJ  are  widely  separated. 

In  the  dilTraction  spectrum  the  hncs  are  almost  })er- 
fectly  straight ;  in  tlie  j)rismatic,  generally  more  or  less 
curved  ;  we  say  generally,  hecause  there  are  forms  of 
high-disj)ersion  spectrosc()()0  in  which  this  curvature  is 
corrected.  This  curvature  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  rays  from  the  top  and  l)ottom  of  the  slit  do  not 
meet  the  refracting  surface  at  the  same  angle  as  those 
from  the  middle  of  the  slit;  they  are,  therefore,  diller- 
ently  refracted  ;  in  consecpience,  the  slit-images  of  which 
the  spectrum  is  built  up  are  not  straight,  but  distorted. 

We  may  add  that  the  dark  lines  which  often  run 
lengthwise  through  the  sj)ectrum  are  merely  due  to 
roughnesses  or  particles  of  dust  on  the  jaws  of  the  slit. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  and  keep  the  edges  of 
the  slit  so  clean  and  smooth  that  lines  of  this  sort  will 
not  appear  when  the  opening  is  very  narrow. 

Tlie  6|>ectroscope  may  be  used  in  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent ways:  it  may  sim])ly  have  its  collimator  pointed 
toward  the  source  of  light ;  or  a  lens  nuiy  be  interposed 
between  the  slit  and  the  luminous  object,  so  as  to  form 
an  image  of  the  latter  on  the  slit. 

In  the  first  case,  the  instrument  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
teyratiuij  spectroscope,  because  eacli  jioint  in  the  .•-lit 
receives  light  from  the  whole  of  the  luminous  (jbject,  so 
that  the  spectrum  is  alike  through  its  whole  width,  and 
represents  the  average  light  of  the  object — it  himj>s  the 
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whole,  so  to  speak.  In  the  second  case,  different  parts 
of  the  slit  are  illuminated  by  light  from  different  parts 
of  the  object ;  the  top  of  the  slit  gets  the  light  from 
one  point,  the  middle  of  the  slit  from  another,  and  the 
bottom  from  a  third.  If,  then,  the  lights  emitted  by 
the  three  points  differ,  their  spectra  will  differ  also,  and 
the  observer  will  find  that  different  portions  of  the 
width  of  his  spectrum  will  differ  correspondingly — the 
upper  portion  will  be  unlike  the  middle,  and  the  mid- 
dle will  differ  from  the  bottom.  An  instrument  ar- 
ranged thus  is  called  an  analyzing  spectroscope,  because 
it  enables  us  to  determine  separately  the  spectra  of  vari- 
ous portions  of  an  object,  and  thus  to  analyze  its  consti- 
tution ;  as,  for  instance,  a  sun-spot  and  its  surroundings. 
For  most  purposes,  especially  astronomical,  it  is  much 
the  most  satisfactory.  Approximately  the  same  end 
may  be  reached,  in  some  cases,  by  placing  the  slit  very 
near  the  luminous  object,  as  in  liame  analysis,  but  it  is 
usually  much  more  convenient  and  better  to  use  the 
lens.  In  astronomical  work  the  object-glass  of  a  large 
equatorial  telescope  is  generally  em})loyed  to  form  the 
image  of  the  celestial  object,  and  the  spectroscope  is 
attached  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope,  the  eyepiece 
being  removed.  The  combined  instrument  is  then  often 
called  a  tele-spectroscope.  Fig.  20,  on  the  next  page, 
represents  the  apparatus  long  Uvsed  at  the  Dartmouth 
College  Observatory. 

It  is  usually  very  important  that  the  slit  of  the  in- 
strument be  ])recisely  in  tlie  focal  ])lane  of  tlic  ol)ject- 
glass  of  the  telescope  for  the  rays  esjiecially  under  ex- 
amination. On  account  of  the  so-(';iI1(m1  **  secondary 
spectrum"  of  the  achromatic  lens,  this  focal  plane  is 
quite  different  for  the  dilTcrcnt  colors,  and  the  spectro- 
scope requires  to  be  slid   in   or  out,  so  as  to   vary  the 
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distaiuT  of  its  slit  from  the  <^reat  uUject-glass  of  the 
tele^•coj)e  iieconling  tn  cinMnnstaiices.  The  same  end 
may  he  ohtained  (less  satisfaetorily,  liowever)  hv  a  see- 
und  lens  hetween  the  ohject-t^lass  and  the  slit,  and 
pretty  near  the  latter.      By  niuvinir  this  lens,  the  focus 
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(jui  he  made  to  fall  exactly  on  the  slit.  Neglect  of  this 
adji^stineut*  will  make  many  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  spectroscopic  ol)servation8  quite  impossible. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  photography  is  often 
used  in  connection  with  the  s|>ectroscope,  and  the  name 

*  Sec  Note  A,  page  .'$.5 1-365. 
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spectrograph  has  been  given  to  the  combination  instru- 
ment. Fig.  21  represents  the  spectrograpli  which  is 
attached  to  the  23-inch  equatorial  of  the  Ilalsted  Ob- 
servatory at  Princeton.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  it  uses 
a  grating,  but  this  can,  at  pleasure,  be  exchanged  for  a 
train  of  prisms. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  photography  are  self- 
evident — as,  for  instance,  the  quickness  and  accuracy 
with  which  a  map  of  any  portion  of  the  spectrum  can 
be  produced,  as  contrasted  with  the  tediousness  of  any 
drafting  process.  Then,  too,  since  our  modern  plates 
admit  of  any  desired  length  of  exposure  (instead  of  dry- 
ing up  in  a  few  minutes,  as  our  old  "  wet  plates  "  used 
to),  they  enable  us  to  get  satisfactory  negatives  of  spec- 
tra far  too  faint  to  be  visually  observed.  Finally,  there 
is  a  long  range  of  ultra-violet  spectra  composed  of  rays 
of  too  short  wave-length  and  too  high  a  "  pitch  "  to  be 
seen  by  the  human  eye,  while  they  are  easily  photo- 
graphed. 

Per  contra^  the  ordinary  photographic  plate  is  by 
no  means  impartial — it  is  very  sensitive  to  blue  and 
purple,  and  very  obtuse  to  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
new  isochromatic  and  orthochromatic  plates  are,  how- 
ever, better  in  this  respect,  and  by  using  them  (com- 
bined with  a  reasonable  amount  of  patience)  it  is  now 
])ossible  to  work  down  even  to  the  red  extreniity  of  the 
visible  spectrum. 

If  the  collimator  of  a  s]>ectroscope  of  any  form  be 
directed  toward  an  ordinary  lamp,  or  upon  the  incan- 
descent lime  of  a  calcium-lioht,  the  observer  will  get 
simply  a  continuous  sj)ectruin  ;  a  band  of  color  shading 
gradually  IVoin  (lie  red  to  the  violet,  without  markings 
or  lines  of  any  kind.  If  the  instrument  he  turne«l  tt>- 
ward  the   sun  he  will  obtain   somethinu-  mueh   nu>ro    in- 
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teresting— a  band  of  color,  as  before,  but  marked  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dark  Hnes,  some  fine  and 
black,  like  hairs  drawn  across  the  spectrum,  while  others 
are  hazy  and  indistinct. 

Most  of  .them  retain  their  appearance  and  position 
perfectly  from  day  to  day  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are 
more  intense  at  one  time  than  another,  and  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  horizon  certain  lines  in  the  red  and  yellow 
become  extremely  conspicuous,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  they,  at  least,  have  something  to  do  with  our 

Fig.  22. 
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terrestrial  atmosphere.  Fig.  22  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
portion  of  Fraunhofer's  ump  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
showing  what  one  might  fairly  expect  to  see  (except 
as  to  color)  with  an  excellent  single-prism  spectroscope. 
Fig.  23  is  a  drawing  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  green,  as  shown  by  a  veiT  powerful 
spectroscope.  The  scale  is  that  of  Angstrom's  map. 
The  large,  heavy  lines  are  known  as  the  /itth'  h  group, 
and  are  due,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  part  of  them  to  the 
presence  of  iron  and  nickel,  and  part  to  magnesium,  as 
gases  in  the  solar  atmosj)here. 


SrF:CTKlIM    MAI'S. 

There  are   nnnuM-ous  ma]>s  of  the  solar  spectrum  : 
the  earliest  of  any  scientific  vahie  was  KirrhhoiT's,  which 
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appeared  in  ISOl'^l'J.  Its  scale  was  purely  arbitrary, 
and  nut  even  self-eonsi>tent  tliroufi^liont,  su  that  when 
Angstrom's  map  of  the  "normal   sprctrum ''  was   pui»- 
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lished  in  IS^iS,  made  with  a  diffraction  i^ratinc:,  and 
platted  on  a  scale  of  wave-leno^ths  ((jne  unit  of  the  scale 
corresponding  to  otie  ien-milUorith  of  a  mtU'ninirf  of 
wave-length),  it  soon  superseded  Kirchhoff's,  and  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  l)e  used  for  reference.  Angstrom's 
grating  was  imperfect,  however,  and  at  present  Row- 
land's photograj)hic  map,  dating  from  about  1800,  is 
accepted  as  '*  the  standard."  It  covers  the  ultra-violet 
from  about  \*  .S(HK),  and  extends  down  through  the 
visible  spectrum  into  the  red  to  \  OIloo.  just  below  the 
H  line.  It  is  unft)rtunate  tliat  it  does  n(»t  go  lower,  but 
Mr.  Iliggs,  of  i.iverjXKtl,  has  published  a  set  of  ])hoto- 
graphs  of  dilTerent  ])arts  of  the  s]M'ctrum.  and  two  of 
these  complete   liowland's   map  to   the   lower  limit  of 

♦  A,  is  the  syinlxil  now  universally  used  for  the  "  wave-lenptli  "  of  a 
ray  of  liyht.  "  X  M<MM) "  nu'ans  that  j)ftrt  of  tin-  speclnini  (iiivisihlo  in 
this  case)  where  the  ware-length  id  3CHJU  tcn•nltUi()nth^i  uf  u  mlHinictrc. 
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photographic  capability.  In  clearness  and  beauty  of 
execution  Mr.  Higgs's  maps  surpass  evefything  that 
has  been  done  in  that  line.  Thollon's  great  map  cov- 
ers only  the  lower  half  of  the  spectrum,  and  is  su))ject 
to  the  same  objection  as  that  of  Kirchhoff — an  arbitrary 
scale.  Its  peculiarity  is  in  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  different  altitudes  of 
the  sun. 

As  there  are  invisible  rays  beyond  the  upper  or 
violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  so  also  below  the 
red  there  is  a  still  longer  range  of  rays  of  wave-length 
too  great  for  the  human  eye  to  perceive.  Photography 
carries  us  a  little  way  into  this  infra-red  region,  but  not 
far.  For  most  of  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  dependent 
upon  the  "bolometric"  work  of  Professor  Langlev.  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  refer  more  specially  in  treating 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  has  already  succeeded  in 
mapping  this  "  heat-spectrum,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
sufficiently  to  show  that  it  is  filled  with  dark  bands  and 
lines,  and  has  lixed  the  position  of  many  of  them. 

If,  instead  of  using  the  sun  or  an  ordinary  flame  for 
the  source  of  light,  we  examine  with  the  spectroscope 
an  electric  spark,  or  the  arc  between  carbon  })oints,  or 
the  light  produced  by  passing  the  discharge  of  an  induc- 
tion coil  through  a  rarefied  gas,  we  sliall  get  a  spectrum 
of  quite  a  diifercnt  sort — a  spectrum  consisting  of  briglit 
lines  upon  a  dark  or  faintly  luminous  background  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  spectrum  developed  will  al- 
ways be  the  same  under  similar  circumstances,  depend- 
ing mainly  upon  the  material  of  the  eJcctrmhs  (the 
points  between  which  the  discharge  passes),  and  the 
nature  of  the  intervening  gas,  but  also,  to  a  ctM'tain 
extent,  upon  its  density  and  the  intcMisity  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge.     So,  also,  if  ciMtain  easily  vaporized  salts 
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art'  introdiKHMl  intotlii*  h\\w  Haincof  a  l)Uiisen  ir<is-bniTi- 
er,  or  of  a  spirit-lamp  even,  the  Hanie  becomes  colored, 
and  its  spcciciiMi  is  a  spectrum  of  l)rii!:lit  lines,  wliicii 
are  perfi'ctiv  characteristic  of  the  metal  whose  bait  is 
used.  An  ordinary  candle-Hame,  indeed,  almost  always 
sliows  oin'  such  l)i'ii::ht  line  in  I  lie  yellow,  as  had  heci? 
noticed  many  years  before  Swan,  in  1^.')7,  >howed  it  to 
be  due  to  tlu'  i)i-esence  of  sodium,  which  in  the  form 
of  common  salt  is  universally  distributed. 

Frauidiofer,  as  early  as  1S14,  had  discovered  that 
this  line  (or  lines  rather,  for  it  is  really  composed  of 
two,  easily  separated  by  a  spectroscope  of  no  great 
power)  exactly  coincides  witli  the  double  line  which  he 
named  D,  in  the  solar  spectrum  ;  and  he  had  found  the 
same  line  in  the  spectra  of  certain  stars  also;  but  he  did 
not  know  that  the  line  was  due  to  sodium,  or  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  anticipated  hy  nearly  half  a 
century  the  discovery  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
modern  spectrum  analysis.  As  has  been  said  before, 
the  principles  involved  seem  to  have  been  more  or 
less  distinctly  apprehended  by  several  persons — Stokes 
and  An<^strom  especially — years  before  the  j>ublication 
of  Kirchhoif  in  IS.Mi;  l)ut  it  was  Jvirchholf's  work 
which  first  bore  fruit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rept^at  here  airain  the  oft-told 
story  how  he  found  that,  when  suidii^ht  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  tlame  containing  sodium-vapor,  the  D- 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  this  smdight  come  out  with 
increased  intensity  :  tliougli,  when  a  .screen  is  interj>osed 
})et\veen  the  sun  and  the  Hame,  the  lines  are  bright,  Jis 
usual  in  such  a  tlame.  He  found,  too,  that  when  the 
incandes<'ent  lime-cylinder  of  the  calcium-light  is  placed 
behind  the  sodium-tlame.  a  precisely  similar  phenomenon 
occurs,  and  the  bright  lines  of  the  tianie-speetrum  are 
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reversed  to  dark  ones.*     He  found  the  same  thing  to 
hold  good  also  for  a  flame  colored  by  lithium. 

The  sum  of  his  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Solids  and  liquids,  when  incandescent,  give  con- 
tinuous spectra ;  and,  as  we  now  know,  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  gases  also  at  great  pressures. 

2.  Bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  (and  not  compressed) 
give  discontinuous  spectra  consisting  of  bright  lines  and 
bands;  and  these  bright-line  spectra  are  different  for 
different  substances,  and  characteristic,  so  that  a  given 
substance  is  identiflable  by  its  spectrum.f 

3.  When  light  from  a  solid  or  liquid  incandescent 
body  passes  through  a  gas,  the  gas  absorbs  precisely 
those  rays  of  which  its  own  spectrum  consists ;  so  that 
the  result  is  a  spectrum  marked  by  hlacJc  lines  occupy- 
ing exactly  the  same  positions  which  would  be  held  by 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  alone. 

His  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  the  luminous  sur- 
face of  the  sun  (the  "  photosphere ")  is  composed  of 
solid  or  liquid  matter  giving  by  itself  a  purely  contin- 
uous spectrum,  and  that  the  dark  lines  which  mark  the 
spectrum  are  produced  by  the  transmission  of  the  light 
through  an  overlying  atmosphere.  He  believed  the 
photosphere  to  be  a  continuous  sheet  of  li(piid — a  mol- 
ten ocean — but  numerous  facts  since  learned  make  it 
almost  certain  that  it  is  rather  a  sheet  of  ''  cloud,''  com- 
posed of  minute  drops  or  dust  floating  in  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  solar  atmosphere. 

*  The  blackness  of  the  lines  formed  in  this  way  is  siieh  that  it  is  some- 
times dilhcult  to  believe,  what  is  really  the  fact,  that  they  are  actually 
brighter  than  they  were  before  the  lime-cylinder  was  placed  behind  the 
flame,  and  that  tlieir  darkness  is  only  apparent,  and  due  to  their  contrast 
with  the  more  brilliant  background  of  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
incandescent  lime.  It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  by 
a  simple  experiment  f  See  Note  B,  page  055. 
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If,  then,  sodium  is  present  in  tlu^  solar  atmosphere 
between  us  and  the  photos])here,  we  ou«xht  to  tind  in 
the  sohir  sjH'etrum  those  lines  dark  which  are  bright  in 
the  speetrum  of  sodium-vapor;  and  we  do.  If  mag 
nesium  is  there,  it  oui^dit  to  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  does;  and  similarly  foi-  all  tiie  substances 
whieh  speetrum  analysis  reveals. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  follows  also  that  this  atmos- 
phere, eontainini^  in  gaseous  form  the  substances  whose 
])resence  is  manifested  by  the  dark  lines  of  the  ordi- 
nary spectrum — the  sun's  reversing  layer^  as  it  is  now 
often  called — would  give  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  if 
we  could  isolate  its  light  from  that  of  the  photosphere. 
The  observation  is  possible  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. At  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  moment 
when  the  advancing  moon  has  just  covered  the  sun'a 
disk,  the  solar  atmosphere  of  course  jirojects  somewhat 
at  the  point  where  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  has  disap- 
peared. If  the  spectroscope  be  then  adjusted  with  its 
slit  tangent  to  the  sun's  image  at  the  point  of  contact,  a 
most  beautiful  phenomenon  is  seen.  As  the  mo(ni  ad- 
vances, making  narrower  and  narrower  the  remaining 
sickle  of  the  solar  disk,  the  dark  lines  of  the  specti*um 
for  the  most  part  remain  sensibly  unchanged,  though 
becoming  somewhat  more  intense.  A  few,  however, 
begin  to  fade  out,  and  some  even  turn  j)alely  bright  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  totality  begins.  Ihit  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  i>  bidden,  throu<cli  the  whole  lenfj:th  of 
the  spectrum,  in  the  red,  the  green,  the  violet,  the 
bright  lines  tlash  out  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  almost 
startlingly  ;  as  suddenly  as  stars  from  a  ])ursting  rocket- 
head,  and  as  evanescent,  for  the  whole  thing  is  over 
within  two  or  three  seconds.  Tiie  layer  seems  to  be 
oidy  something  under  a  thousand  miles  in  thickness, 
and  the  moon's  motion  covers  it  very  (piickly. 
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The  phenomenon,  though  looked  for  at  the  first 
eclipses  after  solar  spectroscopy  began  to  be  a  science, 
was  missed  in  1868  and  1869,  as  the  requisite  adjust- 
ments are  delicate,  and  was  first  actually  observed  only 
in  1870.  Since  then  it  has  been  more  or  less  perfectly 
seen  at  every  eclipse.*  Except  at  an  eclipse  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  observe  this  bright-line  spec- 
trum, because  it  is  overpowered  by  the  aerial  illumina- 
tion of  our  own  atmosphere. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  entirely  or  even 
principally  to  the  stratum  of  gas  which  lies  close  above 
the  surface  of  the  photosphere.  Were  this  so,  the 
dark  lines  should  be  much  stronger  in  the  spectrum  of 
light  from  the  edges  of  the  disk  than  in  that  from  the 
center,  which  is  not  the  case  ;  at  least,  the  dilference  is 
very  slight.  The  photosphere,  as  we  sliall  see  here- 
after, is  probably  composed  of  separate  cloud-like  masses 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  containing  the  vapors  by 
whose  condensation  they  are  formed ;  the  principal  ab- 
sorption, therefore,  probably  takes  place  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  clouds,  and  below  the  general  level 
of  their  upper  limit. 

The  beautiful  observations  of  Professor  Hastings,  of 
New  Haven,  in  which  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  he 
managed  to  confront  and  com])are  directly  the  spectra 
of  light  from  the  center  and  edges  of  the  sunV  disk, 
have  brought  out  the  facts  in  the  case  very  iinely. 

Theoretically,  then,  it  is  very  easy  to  test  the  (jiu^s- 
tion  of  the  presence  of  an  element  in  the  sun.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  cover  one  hall"  the  k^ngth  of  the  spec- 
troscope-slit with  a  mirror  or  j)risin  liy  which  tlie  sun- 
light is  directed  into  the  iustruiiuMit,  w  hile  at  the  same 
time  a  flame  or  electric  spark,  giving  the  s]Kvtrum  of 
the  substance  under  investigation,  is   placed   diri\'tly  in 

*  Sec  Note  C,  page  357. 
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front  of  the  otliiM-  half  of  the  slit.  When  matters  are 
thus  arraiii^cMl,  the  ohserver  sees  in  the  instruiiient  two 
spectra  in  juxtaposition,  eaeli  of  half  tlie  usual  width — 
one  the  solar  sj)ectruni,  the  other  that  of  the  I'lenient 
under  investigation  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  tiie 
bright  lines  of  the  elementary  va])or  match  exactly 
with  corresponding  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 


Fig.  '2\. 


Vu.    I'rs 


Attion  of  rnr.  Comparibon- 
Pkism. 


C'o.MrAKIso.N    I'UISM   ATTHK   SLIT  OF  THE    SPEP- 
TROSCOPE. 


The  figures  show  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  com- 
parison-prism, as  it  is  ordinarily  called. 

For  tlie  examination  of  the  upper  or  violet  portion 
of  the  FpectiMini,  ])liotography  is  employed  with  great 
advantage,  the  arrangement  being  precisely  the  same  as 
that  just  indicated,  except  that  a  sensitized  plate  takes 
the  place  of  the  human  retina,  aiul  the  impression  can 
be  peiTiianently  retained  for  leisurely  study.  Certain 
light,  too,  as  every  one  knows,  which  is  invisible  to  the 
eye,  strongly  affects  the  photographic  })late,  so  that  the 
comparison  can  by  this  means  be  carried  on  into  the 
ultra-violet  regions  of  the  spectrimi. 

The  following  full-page  illustration  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  arrangement  of  apj)aratu6  used  by  Mr.  Lock- 
yer  in  his  celebrated  researches — it  is  taken  from  his 
*' Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis." 
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Theuretically,  we  8av,  tlu'  coinparison  is  easy;  but 
the  practical  (litlitiiltics  are  coiisi(Jeral)le.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  spectrum  of  the  body  you 
wisli  to  study,  free  from  lines  belunt^ing  to  other  sub- 
stances— the  re<|uisite  chemical  purity  is  wry  trouble- 
some to  attain  ;  and,  in  the  next  jjlacc,  the  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectruui  ai'c  so  iiunHi-oii>  that  it  i*e(piires  a 
very  hi^h  (li>persive  power  t<»  establish  a  coincidence 
with  ('(.'rtainty  ;  a  bright  line  in  the  sj)ark-sj)ectrum  may 
fall  ve/'i/  near  a  dark  line  with  whicli  it  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
mentioned,  the  coincidences  are  not  one  or  two,  but 
numerous,  and  the  lines  in  question  peculiar  in  their 
character  and  ap])earance,  a  siUisfactory  result  is  soon 
established. 

It  was  in  this  manner  (by  comparisons  made  by  the 
eye  and  not  by  photogrji])hy)  that  KirchhoflF  in  18<>0  de- 
termined the  presence  in  the  solar  atmosphere  of  the 
following  elements:  sodium,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
nickel,  barium,  co])per,  and  zinc,  the  last  two  rather 
doubtful  at  that  time.  Since  then  the  list  has  been 
irreatlv  extended,  and  in  ISIU  stood  as  follows,  accord- 
ing  to  Professor  Rowland,  who  has  been  making  a  most 
thorough  reinvestigation  of  the  whole  subject.  He  has 
workcMl  with  concave-grating  aj)paratus  of  the  highest 
power,  and  has  made  his  comparisons  between  the  sj)ec- 
trum  of  the  sun  and  the  sju'ctra  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments by  means  of  photography.  lie  has  used,  however, 
only  the  electric  arc,  and  not  the  spark,  in  producing 
the  spectra,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  research 
may  be  supplemented  by  an  e<pially  thorough  study  of 
8  park -spectra.  Since  the  work  is  not  even  yet  com- 
plete (^18D5j,  the  list  is  to  be  regarded  as  provisional 
only. 
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ELEMENTS    IN    THE    SUN,    ARRANGED    ACCORDING    TO    THE 

NUMBER     AND     INTENSITY     OF     THEIR     DARK 

LINES    IN    THE    SOLAR    SPECTRUM. 


Intensity. 

Number. 

L 

Calcium. 

Iron  (2,000  or  more). 

2. 

Iron 

Nickel. 

3. 

Hydrogen. 

Titanium. 

4. 

Sodium. 

Manganese. 

5. 

Nickel. 

Chromium. 

6. 

Magnesium. 

Cobalt. 

1. 

Cobalt. 

Carbon  (200  or  more). 

8. 

Silicon.f 

Vanadium. 

9. 

Aluminium.f 

Zirconium. 

10. 

Titanium. 

Cerium. 

n. 

Chromium. 

Calcium  (75  or  more). 

12. 

Strontium. 

Neodymium. 

13. 

Manganese. 

Scandium. 

14. 

Vanadium. 

Lanthanum. 

15. 

Barium. 

Yttrium. 

16. 

Carbon. 

Niobium. 

17. 

Scandium. f 

Molybdenum. 

18. 

Yttrium. 

Palladium. 

19. 

Zirconium.f 

Magnesium  (20  or  more). 

20. 

Molybdenum.! 

Sodium  (11). 

21. 

Lanthanum. 

Silicon. 

22. 

Niobium,  f 

Hydrogen. 

23. 

Palladium.! 

Strontium. 

24. 

Ncodymium.f  ? 

Barium. 

26. 

Copper,  f 

Aluminium  (4). 

26. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

27. 

Cailmium. 

Rhodium. 

28. 

Cerium. 

Erbium. 

29. 

Ghu'inum.! 

Zine. 

30. 

(jlermanium.f 

Copper  (2). 

31. 

Rhodium. f 

Silver. 

32. 

Silver. 

Gluoinum. 

33. 

Tin. 

(u'rmanium. 

34. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

85. 

Erbiun). 

Lead  (1). 

86. 

Potassium,  f 

Potassium. 
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Doliniri.    KLKMKNT8. 

Iridium.  Ostiiitiin.  riutinuin.  Rtithenium. 

Tutiluliiiu.  Thorium.  Tuiigsteu.  Uruuiuin. 

Ki.KMKNis    N<»r   .\imm:akin(;    in   THK   S<H..\H   SPKrrRUM. 

Antimony.  Ar>onic.  HLsmuth.  Boron. 

C'irsiuni.  (ioKl.  Iniiium.  Lithium. 

I*hos|>h»»ru.x.  liuhidium.  Selenium.  Mereury. 

Thallium.  rricseoilymium.  N'itrogen  (vacuum-tube).  Sulphur. 

v*<uhstancp:s  not  yi;i'    ii:ii;i)  (  i;v    liowLA.ND). 

Bromine.  (.'hlorine.  Fluorine.  Iodine. 

Oxygen.  (.jalliiim.  llohuium.  Tellurium. 

Terbium.  Tlndium,  etc. 

Professor  Ivowland  reniarks  that  several  of  the  ele- 
ments are  classified  as  '*  not  appearing  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum'^  merely  because  their  arc-spectra  show  very  few 
strong  lines,  or  none  at  all,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  solar 
spectrum  (it  might  be  dillerent  with  their  .yHtrk-syicc- 
tra). 

He  adds,  what  can  not  too  firmly  be  borne  in  mind, 
tliat  the  failure. to  find  them  ^*  is  very  little  evidence  of 
their  absence  from  the  sun  it-^^clf,''  and  that  if  the  whole 
earth  ''  were  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  its 
8]X*ctrum  wniild  |iro1)ably  resemble  that  of  the  sun  very 
closely." 

liesides  these  substances  wliirh  re\eal  their  })rescnce 
in  the  sun  by  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum,  there  are  at 
least  two  others,  fttllum*  and  conmuf///,  as  they  are 
provisionally  named,  which  show  themselves  only  by 
ht'ifjht  lines  in  the  spectrum  <>f  the  chromos}>here  and 
tlie  corona,  with  which  we  shall  deal  later.  In  1M)5 
hplium  was  at  last  i<lentitied  by  liam.^ay,  in  connection 
witii  his  i^esearche."'  upon  argon,  the  new  component  of 
uur  utmobphere.     He  found  the  lines  of  helium  in  gOii 

*  See  note  un  puge  344. 
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disengaged  from  uraninite  and  other  minerals,  where 
it  is  associated  with  the  so-called  ''  rare  earths."  Coro- 
nium  still  remains  undetermined. 

All  of  the  above-named  elements,  except  those 
marked  with  a  f ,  are  represented  at  times  by  bright  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  chapter ;  and  strontium  and  cerium 
were  observed  in  that  manner  by  the  writer  before  the 
coincidence  of  their  lines  with  darh  lines  in  the  ordinary 
solar  spectrum  had  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 

As  to  carbon  *  the  characteristic  groups  of  lines 
which  mark  the  visible  portion  of  its  spectrum  are  only 
doubtfully  present ;  but  in  the  ultra-violet  the  photo- 
graphs of  Mr,  Lockyer  have  brought  out  other  groups 
which  belong  to  this  element,  and  the  presence  of  this 
element  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  Row- 
land and  others. 

Thus  far  the  most  careful  observation  fails  to  find, 
either  in  the  ordinary  spectrum  or  in  that  of  the  chro- 
mosphere, the  slightest  trace  of  bromine,  chlorine, 
iodine,  or  nitrogen,  of  arsenic,  boron,  or  phosphorus ; 
of  sulphur  there  are  merely  doubtful  indications  in  the 
chromosphere  spectrum;  and  as  regards  oxygen,*  the 
evidence,  on  the  whole,  is  against  its  presence,  though 
the  case  is  peculiar. 

When  we  recollect  that  the  non-apparent  elements 
constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
question  at  once  forces  itself.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
their  seeming  absence?  Do  they  really  not  ivxist  on 
the  sun,  or  do  they  simply  fail  to  show  themselves  ;  and, 
if  so,  why'?  The  answer  to  the  (piestion  is  not  easy, 
and  astronomers  ari^  not  agreiMJ  upon  it,  though  wo  im- 
agine that  most  of  them  would  prefer  the  hitter  alterna- 
tive.     Even    under  the   conditions    of    our    terrestrial 

*  See  note  on  page  3.50. 
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laboratories  we  find  cases  where,  when  several  ^ases  and 
vapors  are  inin«j^le(l  at  a  liiij:li  temperature,  certain  ones 
only  of  those  present  appi'ar  in  the  s])ectruni  of  the 
mixture,  the  others  <j:ivini;  no  indication  of  their  pres- 
ence. Then,  too,  it  is  now  certain  that  the  same  sub- 
stance under  ditTerin<^  conditions  may  ^ive  two  or  more 
widely  dillering  sj)ectra  ;  it  is  easy  to  admit,  therefore, 
that  we  may  be  unable  to  reproduce  in  the  electric  arc 
the  spectrum  of  a  substance  that  characterizes  it  in 
the  sun,  antl  so  may  fail  to  identify  it.  Pos.sibly,  in 
some  cases,  the  very  brilliance  of  the  lines  of  an  element 
may  prevent  their  appearance  as  dark  lines.  It  is  pos- 
sible, for  instance,  to  make  the  briirht  lines  of  sodium 
so  intense  that  the  lit^ht  from  an  incandescent  lime- 
cylinder  will  not  be  able  to  reverse  them,  and,  of  course, 
by  makincr  them  a  little  less  intense,  they  may  be  caused 
to  disappear  entirely,  being  neither  briu^hter  nor  darker 
than  the  continuous  spectrum  on  which  they  are  pro- 
jected. This  may  perha})s  actually  be  the  case  with 
helium,  which  gives  in  the  chromosphere  spectrum  an 
intensely  brilliant  yellow  line,  known  as  I),,  because  it 
is  very  near  to  the  sodium  lines,  I)  and  I),.  At  times, 
and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  sun-spots,  a  very 
faint  dark  line  marks  its  ])lace,  but  usually  the  spec- 
trum of  the  photosphere  fails  to  give  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  its  })resence.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
cliromosphere  spectrum  fifteen  or  twenty  other  bright 
lines  (l)ut  fainter  than  1),)  which  have  no  dark  cor- 
relatives. Most  of  these  are  n<»w  known  to  be  also 
due  to  helium,  and  this  makes  it  more  likely  that  the 
absence  of  dark  lines  is  accounted  for  either  by  the 
thinness  of  the  helium  layer  or  the  intensity  of  its  tem- 
jKjrature. 

Xitrogen  and  hydrogen  each  have  two  spectra,  one 
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a  spectrum  mostly  composed  of  shaded  bands,  while  the 
other  consists  of  sharp,  well-defined  lines.  Oxygen,  ac- 
cording to  Schuster's  careful  researches,  has  four  spec- 
tra, and  carbon  is  also  assigned  four  by  its  investigators. 
There  appear  to  be  various  possible  explanations  of 
these  facts.  One  is,  to  suppose  that  the  luminous  sub- 
stance, without  any  change  in  its  own  constitution,  vi- 
brates differently  and  emits  different  rays  under  varying 
circumstances,  just  as  a  metal  plate  emits  various  notes 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held  and  struck. 
A  second  assumes  that  the  substance,  without  losing:  its 
chemical  identity,  undergoes  changes  of  molecular  struct- 
ure (assumes  allotropic  forms)  under  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances w^liich  produce  the  changes  in  its  spectrum. 
According  to  either  of  these  views,  although  we  can 
safely  infer,  from  the  presence  of  the  known  lines  of  an 
element  in  the  solar  spectrum,  its  presence  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  we  can  not  legitimately  draw  any  negative 
conclusion :  the  substance  may  be  present,  but  in  such 
a  state  under  the  solar  conditions  as  to  give  a  spectrum 
different  from  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Still  a  different  explanation  is  to  suppose,  with  Mr. 
Lockyer,  that  the  changes  in  the  spectrum  of  a  body  are 
indications  of  its  decomposition,  the  spectrum  of  the 
original  substance  being  replaced  by  the  su])erposed 
spectra  of  its  constituents,  so  that  the  absence  of  the 
missing  substances  is  real,  being  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  the  solar  atmosphere  is  too  hot  to  permit  them  to 
exist  in  it :  they  decompose  or  "  dissociate  "  at  a  K)wer 
temperature. 

It  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  hy})()tliesis  with 
a  mere  passing  mention,  for  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
it  has  been  ahnost  constantly  under  brisk  discussion. 
Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  certaiiilv  not  absurd,  nor  in 
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itself  even  inij^rohuhle.  The  idea  that  at  bottom  tliere 
is  but  one  material  substance,  and  that  all  our  c-hemical 
elements  dill'er  only  in  the  way  in  which  their  ultimate 
molecules  are  built  u])  out  of  the  simple  atoms  of  this 
"  panto<jjen,"  is  old,  and  has  alway>  been  attractive  to 
speculative  nnnds.  (xrant  it,  and  many  otherwise  ])uz- 
zlin«j:  facts  and  relations  of  the  new  clicnn.stry  become  in- 
telligible. At  the  same  time  it  has  not  yet  been  proved, 
and  so  far  all  attempts  to  bi-eak  up  the  elements  into 
simpler  bodies  have  failed.  It  seems  impossible  also  to 
reconcile  the  hypothesis  with  the  laws  whicli  connect 
the  specific  heat  of  bodies  with  their  chemical  constitu- 
tion and  atomic  weight. 

It  may  be  added,  too,  that  some  of  the  supposed  ob- 
servational facts  upon  which  ^Ir.  Lockyer  relied  at 
first  to  support  his  theory  have  turned  out  to  be  mis- 
takes due  to  errors  of  experimentation,  or  the  use  of 
insullicient  sj)ectroscopic  ])ower. 

Thus  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  so-called  "  hasic^^ 
lines  which  appear  to  be  common  to  the  spectra  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  If  one  runs  over  Angstrom's  map 
of  the  solar  spectrum  he  will  find  abt)ut  twenty-tive  lines 
marked  as  belonging  both  to  iron  and  calcium.  The 
same  is  true  of  iron  and  titanium  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  of  several  other 
pairs  of  substances.  This  fact  might  be  explained  in 
several  ways.  The  common  lines  may  be  due — first,  to 
impurities  in  tlie  materials  worked  with  ;  or,  second,  to 
some  common  constituent  in  the  substances  (which  is 
Lockyer's  view) ;  or,  third,  to  some  similarity  of  molec- 
ular mass  or  structure  which  determines  an  identical 
vibration-period  for  the  two  substances;  or,  finally,  it 
may  be  that  the  supposed  coincidence  of  the  lines  is 
onlv  apparent  and   ap{)roximate — not   real   and  exact — 
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in  which  case  a  spectroscope  of  sufficient  dispersive 
power  would  show  the  want  of  coincidence. 

Now,  Mr.  Lockyer,  by  a  series  of  most  laborious 
researches,  has  proved  that  many  of  the  coincidences 
shown  on  the  map  are  merely  due  to  impurities,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  point  out  which  of  the  lines  mapped 
as  common  to  calcium  and  iron,  for  instance,  belonged 
to  each  metal.  As  the  iron  employed  is  rendered  suc- 
cessively purer  and  purer,  certain  of  the  common  lines 
become  fainter,  and  such  evidently  belong  to  calcium 
and  not  to  iron.  Similarly,  when  calcium  is  used,  we 
can  point  out  the  lines  which  are  due  to  the  iron  con- 
tamination. But,  when  all  is  done,  we  find  that  certain 
of  the  common  lines  persist,  becoming  more  and  more 
conspicuous  with  every  added  precaution  taken  to  in- 
sure purity  of  materials. 

Moreover,  when  one  of  the  substances,  say  the  cal- 
cium, is  subjected  to  continually  increasing  tempera- 
tures, its  spectrum  is  continually  modified,  and  thet^e 
haste-lines,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  asserts,  are  the  ones  which 
become  increasingly  conspicuous,  while  others  disappear. 
This  is  just  what  ought  to  happen  if  they  are  due  to 
some  element  existing  in  both  the  iron  and  calcium — an 
element  liberated  in  increasing  abundance  with  every 
rise  of  temperature. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  theory  the  appHcation  of 
our  present  powerful  spectroscopes  shows  that  in  almost 
every  case  these  "  basic "  Hues  are  only  instances  of 
close  coincidence.  '  The  writer  in  1880  examined  with 

o 

care  the  seventy  lines  given  on  Angstrom's  map  as  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  elements,  and  was  able  to  resolve 
fifty-six  of  them  into  doubles  or  triplets;  and  later  ob- 
servers have  resolved  the  rest  or  shown  that  they  were 
due   to   impurities.     Professor  Rowland    remarks   that 
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"with  the  hii^li  dispersion"  emphivofl  hy  liini  '' Lock- 
yer's  '  hiisic-lines'  are  widely  l)r()k('n  up  and  ccjihc  to 
exist." 

As  has  luvii  ah-eiidy  remsirked,  the  case  of  oxygen  is 
pecuhar.  The  great  A  and  15  bands  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum aiv  ciM'tainly  duv  to  this  gas,  as  Egoroll  first  defi- 
nitely proved  in  1883;  but,  as  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  Janssen  and  others  liave  since  abundantly 
demonstrated,  it  is  the  oxygen  of  tlie  rarth'i*  atmosphere 
and  not  oxygen  in  the  sun  that  produces  them;  they 
l)clong  to  a  low-tcm]H'raturc  spectrum  of  the  gas,  and 
not  to  the  spectrum  ])roduced  by  the  electric  arc  or 
spark. 

But  in  1S77  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  Now 
York,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  presence  of 
oxygen  in  the  sun,  and  he  jniblished  photographs  which 
show,  in  a  very  plausible  manner,  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  bright  lines  of  this  element  and  certain  hright 
spaces  or  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum.  His  method  of 
precedure  was  to  form  the  spectrum  of  oxygen  by 
means  of  sparks  from  a  powerful  induction-coil,  worked 
by  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  itself  driven  by  an  en- 
gine. These  sparks  passed  between  iron  terminals,  in 
a  little  chamber  wrouglit  out  of  soapstone,  through  which 
a  current  of  pure  oxygen  was  forced  at  atmospheric 
pressure  nearly ;  sometimes,  however,  air  was  used  in- 
stead, giving  the  same  results,  except  that  the  spectrum 
of  nitrogen  was  then  >uperadde(l  to  that  of  oxygen. 
The  spectrum  of  this  sj)ark  was  ph(»tographed  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  sun,  the  sunlight  being  brought 
in  throutrh  half  the  slit  bv  a  small  reflector,  and  thus  a 
comparison  was  obtained,  free  from  personal  bias,  be- 
tween the  solar  spectrum  and  that  nf  the  gas.  The  iron 
lines,  due  to  the  terminals,  are  a  great  assistUQCC  in  test- 
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ing  the  adjustments.  The  oxygen  lines  produced  in  this 
way  at  atmospheric  pressure  are  not  so  well  defined  as 
those  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Geissler  tube,  but  are 
rather  broad  and  hazy. 

In  the  blue  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
alone  is  accessible  to  photography,  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
are  generally  very  numerous,  close,  and  black ;  but  here 
and  there  is  an  interval  free,  or  comparatively  free, 
from  lines.  In  a  low-dispersion  spectroscope  such  an 
interval  looks  like  a  bright  band.  Now,  almost  every 
one  of  the  dozen  or  so  bright  lines  of  oxygen,  which 
the  photographs  display,  falls  exactly  against  one  of 
these  brighter  interspaces,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  so  many  coincidences  can  be  merely  due  to  chance. 

Dr.  Draper  afterward  repeated  the  laborious  and 
expensive  experiments  in  a  still  more  elaborate  manner, 
and  with  results  entirely  confirmatory. 

It  is,  how^ever,  extremely  difiicult  to  explain  how 
oxygen  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  can  produce  such  an 
effect  in  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  while  remaining 
invisible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  ;  and  the 
most  careful  search  does  not  show  in  it  a  single  one  of 
these  bright  oxygen-lines.  We  say  of  these  lines,  because 
Dr.  Schuster  has  shown,  with  great  probability,  that  a 
different  oxygen  spectrum,  with  only  four  bright  lines 
in  it,  has  these  four  all  represented  by  dark  lines  in  the 
photospheric  spectrum,  and  two  of  the  four  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  chromosphere. 

"With  high  dispersive  powers,  the  'M)right  bands" 
of  the  solar  spectrum  entirely  lose  their  prominence,  and 
are  even  found  to  be  occupied  by  numerous  fine  dark 
lines.  Dr.  John  0.  Dra])er  has  suggested  that  these 
dark  lines  may  be  the  true  representatives  of  oxygen. 

Still  later   photographic   comparisons   between    the 
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solar  spectnun  and  that  of  oxvgen,  made  with  liic^h  dis- 
persive powers,  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard 
College  and  at  other  places,  render  it  certain  that  no 
coincidences  of  solar-lines  with  the  bright  lines  in  the 
Une-spectnon  of  oxygen  exist  in  the  region  covered  by 
the  |)hotographic  plates  that  were  nsed  (\  )>,7r)()  to 
\  5,U34).  Probably  most  sj)ectroscopists  consider  this 
conclusive  as  to  the  absence  of  oxygen  from  tlie  solar 
spectrum  :  at  the  same  time,  as  Professor  Pickering  lias 
shrewdly  said,  ''  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  recognize 
a  friend's  countenance  under  the  inlvro^cope^  The 
discussion  can  hardly  be  considered  as  finally  closed. 

The  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  not  only  inform  us 
as  to  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  bodies  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  but  give  us,  to  some  extent,  indications  as 
to  their  })hysical  condition.  The  spectrum  of  a  given 
body,  say  liydrogen,  varies  very  much  in  the  relative 
strength  and  brightness  of  its  lines,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  production.  If,  for  instance,  the 
gas  be  highly  raretied,  and  the  electric  spark,  which 
illuminates  it,  not  too  strong,  the  lines  will  be  fine  and 
sharp.  Under  higher  pressure  and  more  intense  dis- 
charges, some  of  them  will  become  broad  and  hazy,  and 
new  lines,  before  unseen,  will  make  their  ap])earance. 
So  of  other  substances ;  and  this  apart  from  the  fact, 
before  stated,  that  a  given  element  often  has  several  en- 
tirely dilTerent  spectra.  Changes,  such  as  have  been 
mentioned,  go  on  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, an  entirely  new  spectrum  appears,  not  having 
apparently  the  slightest  connection  with  the  one  which 
preceded  it  any  more  than  if  it  came  from  an  entirely 
different  element  or  mixture  of  elements ;  jus  in  fact, 
according  to  Nfr.  Lockyer's  view,  is  jirobably  the  case. 

Now,  in  the  solar  spcctrnm,  the  dark  lines  character- 
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istic  of  an  element  are  all  coincident  with  bright  lines 
of  its  gaseous  spectrum  ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  relative  width  and  intensity  of  the  solar-lines  do  not 
match  those  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  ob- 
tained by  artificial  means.  In  the  spectrum  of  calcium, 
for  instance,  certain  lines,  which  in  our  laboratory  ex- 
periments are  the  most  conspicuous,  are  very  faint  upon 
the  sun,  and  others,  which  are  inconspicuous  in  the  spark 
spectrum,  are  vastly  more  important  on  the  solar  sur- 
face. As  yet,  we  are  not  able  with  certainty  to  inter- 
pret all  these  variations,  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solar  atmosphere  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  any  of  our  flames  or  electric  arcs. 

SPECTROSCOPIC    INDICATIONS    OF    MOTION. 

At  times,  also,  when  the  motions  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere become  unusually  intense,  the  spectroscope  ap- 
prises us  of  the  fact,  and  gives  us  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  rate  at  which  the  moving  masses  are  advanc- 
ing toward  us  or  receding  from  us.  If  a  luminous 
body  is  approaching  with  a  velocity  at  all  comparable 
with  that  of  light,  the  pitch  of  the  light,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed — its  wave-length  and  number  of 
vibrations  per  second — will  be  changed  and  heightened 
just  as  in  the  case  of  sound. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  noticed  the  curi- 
ous change  in  pitch  of  the  bell  or  whistle  of  a  locomo- 
tive passing  at  full  speed,  especially  if  we  ourselves 
were  on  a  train  moving  in  the  o])posite  direction.  If 
the  velocity  is  great  (about  forty  miles  an  hour  for  each 
of  the  trains)  the  pitch  will  drop  a  full  third. 

The  explanation,  first  givcMi  by  Doppler,  (»f  Prague, 
in  1842,  is  simply  this:  If  both  we  and  the  K)('oniotive 
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carrying  the  boll  wore  at  rest,  we  slioiild  hear  tlie  belTfi 
true  souiul,  the  j)uls!iti()ii.s  fuHowing  each  otlier  at  re<^u- 
lar  and  the  real  intervals.  If,  now,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaehin'<^  the  bell,  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
impact  of  each  pnlse  nj)on  the  ear  and  the  following 
one  will  be  shortened,  becanse  after  any  pulse  lias  been 
received  we  advance  part  way  to  meet  the  next,  and  so 
encounter  it  earher  than  if  we  had  remained  at  rest. 
Now,  this  interval  of  time  between  successive  pulsations 
is  precisely  what  determines  tlic  pitch  of  the  sound  :  the 
more  pulsations  there  are  in  a  second  the  higlier  the 
pitch.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  renuiin  at  rest  and  the 
bell  approaches  us,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced, 
and  that,  if  both  are  moving,  the  effects  will  be  added  ; 
and,  finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  recession  of  the  hearer 
from  the  bell  will  j)roduce  the  opposite  effect  and  lower 
its  pitch. 

Just  the  same  thing  holds  good  of  light ;  it  also  con- 
sists of  pulsations,  and  the  refrangibility  of  a  ray  and 
its  (liffranijihUltij,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  both  de- 
pend u])on  the  number  of  pulsations  per  second  with 
which  it  reaches  the  diffracting  or  refracting  surface. 
The  more  fre(pient  the  pulsations  the  more  it  will  be 
refracted,  and  the  less  it  will  be  diffracted.  If,  then, 
we  were  swiftly  ap])roaching  a  mass,  say  of  incandes- 
cent hydrogen,  we  should  find  the  position  of  each  of 
its  characteristic  rays  in  the  spectrum  slightly  altered, 
and  falling  farther  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
(the  region  of  slow  vibrations)  than  if  we  were  at  rest. 
\\y  comparing  the  positions  of  these  lines  with  those 
obtained  from  a  (ieissler  tube  containing  hydrogen,  we 
could  find  how  much  change  was  produced,  and  there- 
fore how  the  velocity  with  which  we  are  approaching 
the  moving  mass  compares  with  that  of  light. "^     Simi- 

♦  Sec  Note  D,  page  359. 
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larly,  if  tlie  body  were  advancing  toward  us.  And,  vice 
versa^  if  the  distance  were  increasing,  the  lines  would 
be  shifted  downward  in  the  spectrum  toward  the  red.* 

Because  the  velocity  of  light  is  exceedingly  great 
(more  than  186,000  miles  per  second),  it  is  evident  that 
only  very  swift  motions  can  produce  any  sensible  dis- 
placement of  lines  in  the  spectrum.  Since,  however, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sun-spots  and  in  the  solar  prom- 
inences, we  frequently  meet  with  masses  of  gas  moving 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  a  second,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  three  hundred  miles  a  second,  it  is  not  unusual, 
in  working  with  the  telespectroscope,  to  observe  the  dis- 
tortion and  displacement  of  portions  of  a  dark  line 
which  are  produced  by  these  motions,  and  indicate 
them. 

The  figure  represents  the  appearance  of  the  C  line 
seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  sun-spot  by  the  writer  on 
Sept.  22,  I8YO.  The  velocities  indicated  vary  from  two 
hundred  and  thirty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
per  second  ;  the  latter  is  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded. 

Results  of  this  sort  are  so  surprising  that  there  have 
been  many  attempts  to  escape  from  them,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  distortion  of  lines  in  some  other  way,  but 

*  The  formula  for  computing  the  change  of  wave-length  ju'odiiced  by  a 
given  velocity  along  the  line  of  sight  is  very  simple.  Let  \  be  the  real  wave- 
length of  the  ray  ;  A',  the  apparent  wave-length  as  afTected  by  the  motion  ; 
F,  the  velocity  of  light  (180,330  miles  a  second) ;  and  i\  the  rate  at  which 
the  distance  between  the  observer  and  the  source  of  light  is  increasing, 
then   A  —  \  =  A—  ,  which  may  be  written  A  \  =  A  —  .     If  the  distance  ia 

decreasing^  v  must  be  taken  as  minus,  and  A   will  be  less  than  A. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  near  a  sun-spot  a  mass  of  hydrogen  is 
npproarhinrf  us  at  the  rate  of  r)0  miles  a  sei-ond  :  how  much  will  the  wave- 
length of  the  C  line  (a  =  0,563  units)  be  diminished  ? 

A  A  =  6,fi0a  X  TnilSiyjT  =  S^5  J  =  1-77  units.  That  i.s,  the  C  line  will 
be  shifted  w/>  (toward  the  blue)  177  units  on  the  scale  of  Rowland's  map. 
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witliout  any  sati.sfactorv  succi'ss.  TIhtc  liavi' boon  diffi- 
ciiltiL'8  raised  also  in  re»;ard  tu  tiic  inatluMnatical  theory 
of  tlie  matter.  Tliese  have  been  met,  liowever ;  and 
what  amounts  to  an  experimental  veritication  of  the 
eorreetness  of  the  received  view  has  been  reached  by 
measurements  of  the  displacement  of  lines  in  the  spec- 
tra of  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  the  sun.  The 
eastern  limb  is  movinj^  toward  us,  the  western  from  us, 
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in  conserpienee  of  the  sun's  rotation,  each  with  a  ve- 
l(KMty  (»f  about  ri*^)  miles  per  second.  The  resulting 
displacement  (jf  the  lines  is,  of  course,  very  slight — only 
altout  yi(y  of  the  distance  between  the  two  T)  lines — 
l)Ut,  small  as  it  is,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  detected  and 
measured  by  several  observers — Z(")llner,  Vogel,  I^mg- 
ley,  and  the  writer,  ani<»ng  the  earlier. 

The  values  determined  liave  ranged  generally  some- 
what lartrer  than  I'lfi.  Mv  own  result  was  142  ±  0*07, 
and  was  obtained  in  1870  with  the  first  grating-8|x?ctro- 
scopc  used  in  astronomical  work. 

A  later  determination  made  by  Crew,  at  lialtimore, 
with  a  much  more  powerful  instrument,  gave  1'18.     The 
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most  complete  and  satisfactory  series  of  observations  of 
this  sort  is,  however,  that  made  by  Duner  in  1887-89, 
which  not  only  gave  a  good  determination  of  the 
sun's  rotation  period  (25'56  days),  agreeing  closely  with 
that  deduced  from  spot  observations,  but  also  brought 
out  clearly  the  " equatorial  acceleration  "  (page  l-lO). 

Cornu  has  made  a  beautiful  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  enable  one  to  discriminate  immediately  between 
the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  which  are  really  "  solar  " 
and  the  "  telluric  "  lines,  which  are  due  to  our  own  at- 
mosphere. A  small  image  of  the  sun  is  formed  upon 
the  slit-plate  of  the  spectroscope  by  a  lens  which  can  be 
made  to  sw^ing  back  and  forth  three  or  four  times  a 
second.  This  makes  the  solar  image  oscillate  across  the 
slit-plate  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  to  the  ob- 
server all  the  true  solar  lines  appear  to  quiver,  while 
the  telluric  lines  stand  fast. 

In  the  motion-distortions  of  lines  Lockyer  finds 
strong  confirmation  of  his  ideas.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  spot  certain  of 
the  lines  which  we  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  spec- 
trum of  iron  give  evidence  of  violent  motion,  while, 
close  to  them,  other  lines,  equally  characteristic  of  the 
laboratory  spectrum  of  iron,  show  no  disturbance  at  all. 
If  we  admit  that  what  we  call  the  spectrum  of  iron  is 
really  formed  in  our  experiments  by  the  superposition 
of  two  or  more  spectra  belonging  to  its  constituents, 
and  that  on  the  sun  these  constituents  are  for  the  most 
part  restricted  to  different  regions  of  widely  varying 
pressure,  temperature,  and  elevation,  it  becomes  easy  to 
see  how  one  set  of  the  lines  uuiy  be  affected  witliont  the 
other. 

I>ut  the  same  facts  are  also  explicable  on  various 
other  hypotheses. 


niAPTKi:  IV. 

Sry-SPOTS  ASD    THE  SoLAIi   Si  li FACE. 

•  irnnulation  of  Solar  Surfai'o. — Views  of  Lnnplcv,  Xnsniitli,  Sccclii,  and 
otlu'is. — Faciilii'. — Nature  of  the  I'hotosphere. — .laiissen's  IMioto- 
praplis  of  Solar  Surface — the  Reaenu  Photosphcrhfne. — Discovery  of 
Suii-Spots. — (Jcncral  Appearance  and  Structure  of  a  Spot. — Its  For- 
mation and  Disappearance. — Duration  of  Sun-Spots, — HeniarKablc 
Phenotnena  observed  by  Carrinj^ton  and  Ilodpson. — Observations  of 
Peters. — Dimensions  of  Spots. — Proof  that  Sjmts  are  Cavities. — Sun« 
Spot  Spectrum. — "  Veiled  Spots." — Rotation  of  Sun. — Ecpiatorial  Ac- 
celeration.— Explanations  of  the  Acceleration. — Position  of  Sun'a 
Axis  and  Soccln's  Table  for  its  Position-Ani^le  at  Different  Times  of 
the  Year. — Proper  Motions  of  Spots. — Distribution  of  Spots. 

When  an  (>l)server,  provided  witli  suital)k' telescopic 
appliances,  examines  tlie  surface  of  tlie  .^iiii,  lie  finds  a 
most  interesting  field  before  liiiii.  At  first  view,  in- 
d('e<l,  it  is  less  impressive  than  the  moon  ;  there  is  not 
.■-o  muc'li  to  attract  the  immediate  attention — no  moun- 
tain-ranges and  craters,  no  shadows,  rills,  or  ravs. 

But,  if  tlie  telescope  is  a  tr<»<»d  one  and  the  atmos- 
j)heric  conditions  favorahle,  the  details  soon  begin  to 
come  out :  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  far  fnnn  uniform, 
conij)osed  of  minute  grains  of  intense  brilliance  and  ir- 
regular form,  floating  in  a  darker  me(lium,and  arranged 
in  streaks  and  grouj)s.  If  the  magnifying  power  em- 
j)Ioyed  is  rather  low,  tin-  general  ellect  of  the  surface  is 
nnidi  like  that  of  mugh  <lrawing-j)aper,  or  of  curdled 
milk  seen  fn>ni  a  little  distance;  and,  genenilly  speak- 
ing, a   low    jH»wer   is  all    that   can   he  u.*«e<l,  because  the 
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heat  of  the  sun  commonly  keeps  the  air  in  a  state  of  great 
disturbance,  so  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  solar 
surface  can  be  scrutinized  with  such  powers  as  we  con- 
tinually employ  upon  the  moon  and  planets.  But  now 
and  then  times  come — favorable  minutes,  and  even  hours 
— when  the  telescopic  power  can  be  pushed  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  we  get  such  views  as  that  which  Professor 
Langley  has  presented  in  the  beautiful  drawing  of  whicli 
our  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction.  The  grains,  or  ''  nod- 
ules," as  Herschel  called  them,  are  then  seen  to  be  ir- 
regularly rounded  masses,  measuring  some  hundreds  of 
miles  each  w^ay,  sprinkled  upon  a  less  brilliant  back- 
ground, and  making  much  the  same  impression  as  snow- 
flakes  sparsely  scattered  over  a  grayish  cloth,  to  use  the 
comparison  of  Professor  Langley.  If  the  telescope  has 
a  diameter  of  not  less  than  nine  inches,  and  if  the  see- 
ing is  absolutely  exquisite,  then  these  grains  themselves 
are  sometimes  resolved  into  "  granules,"  little  luminous 
dots  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  or  so  in  diameter, 
which,  by  their  aggregation,  make  up  the  grains,  just  as 
they  in  their  turn  make  up  the  coarser  masses  of  the 
solar  surface.  Professor  Langley  estimates  these  gran- 
ules to  constitute  perhaps  about  one  fifth  of  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  while  they  emit  at  least  three  quarters  of  the 
light.  He  and  Secclii  seem  to  be  so  far  the  only  ob- 
servers who  have  ever  fairly  seen  them.  The  "grains" 
have  been  known  for  years  and  described  by  many 
observers,  but  with  some  very  embarrassing  discrep- 
ancies. Nasmyth,  in  1S(;1,  described  tlieni  as  "wib 
low-leaves"  in  shape,  several  thousand  miles  In  K'nuth, 
but  narrow,  with  pointed  ends;  and  figured  tbe  surface 
of  the  sun  as  a  sort  of  basket-work  formed  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  such  filaments.  Fig.  'JS  is  copied  fn)ni  one 
of  his  pictures.      His  statement  excited  a  good  deal  of 
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pretty  warm  discussion.  Dawes  entirely  denied  the 
existence  of  any  sucli  forms ;  while  Stone  and  Secchi 
assigned  them  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  compared 
them  to  rice-grains.     Huggins  agreed  completely  with 


Fig.  29. 


Granules  and  Porks  of  tiik  Sun's  Suufaoe.    (After  Utifr^'ins  ) 

neither,  but  represents  the  "  make-u]^'  of  the  solar  sur- 
face by  a  drawing  from  which  Kig.  'it>  is  taken.     This 
is  unqnostionably  a  very  correct  delineation  of  what   is 
Been  with  a  good   telesco]>e   under  ciri'innstaiu'cs  iair 
but  not  the  best  })ossible. 
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On  jxu'tions  of  the  sun's  (li>k,  liowcvcr,  tlii'  I'lciiient- 
ary  structinv  is  t>ft(Mi  coinposrd  nt"  Inn^;,  narrow,  ])lunt- 
eiulod  tilanu'iits,  not  so  nmcli  like  "  willow -leaves"  as 
like  bits  of  straw,  Iving  roii«^lily  paralk'l  to  each  otlier 
— a  "'thatch-straw"  formation,  as  it  has  l)ccn  called. 
This  is  specially  common  in  the  penumbra'  of  s})ots,  or 
in  their  immediate  iiei<;hl)orlK)od. 

If  one  were  to  speculate  as  to  the  exi)lanation  of  the 
grains  and  thatch-straws,  it  might  be  that  the  grains  are 
the  upper  ends  of  long  filaments  of  luminous  cloud, 
which,  over  most  of  the  sun's  surface,  stand  a])i)roxi- 
mately  vertical,  l)ut  in  the  penumbra  of  a  spot  are  in- 
clined so  iis  to  lie  nearly  horizontal.  This  is  not  certain, 
though;  it  may  be  that  the  cloud-masses  over  the  nujre 
quiet  portions  of  the  solar  surface  are  really,  as  they 
seem,  nearly  globular,  while  near  the  s})ots  they  are 
drawn  out  into  filamentary  forms  by  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  appearance 
of  thini^^s  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  spot  is 
often  pretty  fairly  represented  by  Mr.  Xasmyth's  pict- 
ures, though  that  of  Professor  Langley  is  decidedly 
more  accurate  in  details,  and  re])resents  far  better  see- 
ings. 

Near  the  edges  of  the  disk  the  liglit  falls  olT  very 
rapidly,  and  certain  peculiar  formations,  called  the  fac- 
iilffi,  are  there  much  more  noticeable  than  near  the  cen- 
ter of  tlie  disk.  These  facuhv  (Latin,  ''a  little  t(>rch'') 
are  irrcgidar  streaks  of  greater  brightness  than  the  gen- 
eral surface,  looking  much  like  the  flecks  of  foam  which 
mark  the  surface  of  a  stream   below  a  waterfall.     Not 

unfreciuentlv  thev  are   from    five    to  twentv   thousand 
I  »  * 

miles  in   length,  covering  areas  immen.sely  larger  thaD 
anv  terrestrial  continent. 
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The  figure,  taken  from  a  photograph  by  De  La  Hue, 
gives  a  reasonably  correct  idea  of  the  general  appear^ 
ance  of  these  objects,  and  of  the  darkening  at  the  limb 
of  the  sun.  No  woodcut,  however,  is  quite  competent 
to  give  the  delicate  flocculence  of  the  details. 

Until  lately  these  faculse  have  been  considered  to  be 
simply  elevated  portions  of  the  photosphere — mountain- 
ous billows  of  shining  cloud  which  rise  above  the  gen- 
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eral  level,  and  protrude  through  the  ck^iser  ])ortions  of 
the  solar  atmosphere.  Occasionally,  when  one  of  them 
passes  over  the  edge  of  the  disk,  it  can  be  seen  to  pro- 
ject like  a  little  tooth — the  reader  should  not  fc^rget, 
however,  that  the  elevation,  to  be  ]>erceptil)le  at  all, 
must  be  at  least  two  hundred  iind  twenty-five  miU's,  or 
some  forty-five  times  as  high  as  any  Himalaya. 

If  they  are  elevations  rising  from   tlu^  photosphere, 
the  reason   wliy   they  are   so   much   mure   conspicuous 
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iR'ur  the  limb  is  simj>l_v  this:  The  hiiniiious  surfjice  is 
covered,  as  has  becMi  iiitiiiuitcd  before,  with  ;in  jitnios- 
])here  whieli  is  not  vitv  tliick  coinpured  with  the  di- 
mensions of  tlie  81111,  l)ut  still  sutlieient  to  absorl)  a  good 
deal  of  the  light.  Light  eoniing  from  tlie  eeiiter  of  the 
disk  penetrates  this  atmosphere  at  ^/,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  tigure,  under  tlie  most  favorable  conditions,  and  is 
but  slightly  rediieed  in  amount.  The  edges  of  the  disk, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  througli  a  much  greater 
thickness  of  atmos|)here,  as  at  i,  and  are,  tlierefore,  of 
course,  much  obscured,  the  amount  of  alisorption  being 
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by  Sonne  observers  put  as  high  as  seventy  five  per  cent. 
If,  now,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  we  suppo-e  a  facula 
high  enough  to  lift  its  summit  (juite  through  this  at- 
mosphere, it  will  itself  siiU'cr  no  diminution  of  brill- 
iance while  the  sun's  rotation  carries  it  from  the  center 
of  the  di>k  t<»  the  liiiil),  but  it  will  have  ])assed  fnun 
a  background  of  brightness  almost  e(|ual  to  its  own, 
on  which  it  would  be  seen  <»nlv  with  ditliculty,  to 
another  seventy-live  per  cent,  or  so  darker,  and  will 
tlius  become  very  consjiicucuis.  What  is  tru(»  of  facidie 
of  such  extreme  dimensions  is,  of  course,  also  measura- 
bly true  of  those  of  inferior  elevation.  The  recent  j)ho- 
to-sjK'ctrogrdphic  work  of  Hale  and  1  )e.>landres  suggests, 
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however,  a  different  explanation  of  the  faculae.  Their 
spectrum  (as  long  ago  frequently  observed  by  the  writer, 
visually)  shows  the  great  H  and  K  bands  of  calcium 
always  reversed  by  a  thin  bright  line  running  down  the 
middle  of  each ;  and  while  the  reversal  directly  over  a 
spot  is  usually  "  single,"  it  is  usually  "  double  "  *  in  the 
faculous  region  surrounding  it — i.  e.,  the  bright  line  is 
itself  double,  as  in  Fig.  73,  page  231. 

This  makes  it  more  or  less  probable  that  the  faculae, 
instead  of  being  mere  protrusions  from  the  photosphere, 
are  really  luminous  masses  of  calcium  vapor  floating 
in  the  solar  atmosphere — possibly  identical  with  the 
prominences  themselves. 

Fig.  81*. 


Si'KCTUonELiociKArii  I'nonxiK.vi'n  OF  Sun's  Disk,  wiiii  FaculjB. 


But  Deslandres  and  ]\[aundor  dissent  from  this,  and 
say  that  while  these  objects  shown  by  the  sjioctroscope 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  ])rominencos,  they  are 
as  clearly  not  identical  with  them. 

*  Such  double  reviM-sul  is  a  very  commou  plienomouou  in  laboratory 
experimcuts  upon  niotallic  spectra. 
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.  I'\i^.  iU"-'"  is  I'runi  oiir  of  rrDtossur  Ilali-'s  spci'tro- 
lioli«)«^ra|)iiic  photui^niplis,  inudu  by  the  a|)j)aratus  de- 
sctUhmI  ill  ('li.i]).  \  I,  j)aj^e  233. 

Till'  facuhv  art'  toiiiHl  to  some  extent  over  tlic  whole 
surface  of  tlu'  >un,  though  only  spariiii^Hy  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, Imt  thev  are  especially  abundant  in  the  immediate 
n('ii]^hl)orho()d  of  spots,  as  Fii^.  30  well  shows.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  facuhe  without  nei<j^hborin^^  spots. 

Except  near  the  s])ots,  the  facuhe  chan<(e  form  and 
placi',  for  the  most  ]»art,  rather  slowly,  persisting  some- 
times for  several  days  withnut  any  very  apparent  alter- 
ation. Still,  close  observation  and  micronietric  measure- 
ment will  always  detect  some  movement  or  deforma- 
tion, even  within  an  interval  of  only  an  hour  or  two  ; 
and  near  the  spots  the  changes  are  often  so  rapid  and 
extreme  as  to  jnizzle  even  a  skilled  draughtsman  to 
keep  up  with  them. 

This,  of  coui-se,  shows  that  the  faculne  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  mountains;  they  are  not  permanent  and 
stable,  nor  is  the  surface  of  the  sun  continental  or  oce- 
anic even,  but  either  a  sheet  of  tlame  or  of  cloud  rolling 
and  tossing,  and  never  at  rest.  When  we  come  to  study 
tlie  minute  details  of  the  granulation,  we  iind  move- 
ments at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

An<l,  although  this  is  not  the  ])roper  place  to  treat 
the  subject  at  length,  we  may  add  that  all  we  can  learn 
as  to  the  tem])erature  and  constitution  of  the  sun  makes 
it  liardly  less  than  certain  that  the  visible  surface,  which 
is  called  the  photosphere",  is  just  a  sheet  of  self-luminous 
cloud  ;  j)recisely  like  the  clouds  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
with  the  exception  that  the  droj)lets  of  water  which 
constitute  terrestrial  clouds  are  replaced  on  the  sun  by 
drojw  of  molten  metal,  an<l  that  the  solar  atmijsphere  in 
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which  they  float  is  the  flame  of  a  burning,  fiery  furnace, 
raging  with  a  fury  and  an  intensity  beyond  all  human 
conception.  Looking  at  it  ninety-three  million  miles 
away,  we  fail  at  first  to  see,  in  such  objects  as  f aculae  and 
granules,  the  evidence  of  such  commotion ;  but,  w^hen 
we  convert  our  micrometric  measurements  of  barely 
perceptible  changes  into  miles  and  velocities,  and  fig- 
ure to  ourselves  the  scale  of  movement,  we  gradually 
comprehend  their  meaning,  and  begin  to  understand 
what  we  are  dealing  with. 

A  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  solar  surface  was  gained  through  the  photograph- 
ic work  of  Janssen,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.* 
Many  of  his  pictures  (in  which  the  disk  of  the  sun 
measures  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter)  show  the 
details  of  the  surface  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as  any 
visual  observations;  and  with  the  advantage  that,  while 
the  observer  with  the  eye  could  only  command  a  small 
field  of  view,  one  can,  on  these  photographic  plates, 
command  the  whole  at  once,  and  catch  the  relations  of 
different  parts.  On  examining  one  of  these  magnifi- 
cent plates,  one  is  at  first  struck  with  a  sort  of  "  smudg- 
iness "  (to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Iluggins  in  de- 
scribing them),  which  might  give  the  impression  that 
it  was  not  properly  cleaned  before  coating  with  the 
collodion.  A  closer  examination,  however,  shows  that 
the  peculiarity  is  not  in  the  plate  but  in  the  image  ; 
there  are  patches  of  clear  definition,  half  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter  upon  a  picture  of  the  size  mentioned,  sep- 
arated by  streaks  and  patches  where  everything  is  in- 
distinct and  confused. 

One  might  naturally  attribute  this  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  air  in  the  telescope-tube,  and  to  clouils  of  va{X)r 

^  lJ?ee  page  5'.i, 
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risin«;  from  tlu*  damp  cnllodinn  >urta(*('  wlicii  struck  \>y 
the  flash  ot*  siinlijj^ht  (hirinii;  it>  ('.\|)()>ui-c  ;  hut  .hmsseii 
has  found  that  pictures  t^ikcn  in  iiimu'diatc  succession 
show  the  same  '* sinud«j;es "  on  the  same  j)arts  of  the 
sun,  which,  of  course,  wouhl  not  happen  if  they  were 
the  resuU  of  accidental  currents  of  air  or  va})()r  in  the 
telescope-tuoe.  lie  infers,  therefore,  that  the  phenome- 
non is  solar,  and  has  <;iven  it  the  name  of  the  Iitsedu 
Photosphtrique^  or  ''  Photospheric  Reticulation,"  since 
the  streaks  and  patches  of  indistinctness  cover  the  sur- 
face like  a  net. 

The  discovery  of  this  feature  in  the  structure  of  the 
solar  surface  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant results  of  astronomical  ])hotoirraphy. 

While  pictures  taken  in  immediate  succession  ex- 
hihit  the  same  details  of  reticulation,  those  taken  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  two  show  great  changes,  es- 
pecially near  spots  and  faculne.  We  present  on  the 
opposite  pjige  a  pair  of  such  ])hotographs,  horrowed 
from  the  *'  Annuaire"  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  for 
1ST9.  The  original  pictures  were  taken  by  Janssen,  jit 
Meudon,  on  June  1,  1S78.  with  an  interval  of  fifty  min- 
utes between  them.  They  show  clearly  the  peculiar 
characteristics  (»f  the  reHcan  pliotoHphrr'iq^ie^  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  chanm's  which  occur  in  so 
short  a  time.  Compare,  especially,  the  granulation  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  each  ])icture,  and  imme- 
diately around  the  uj)per  sj)ot,  renu'mbering  all  the 
while  that  the  scale  of  the  picture  is  ab<»ut  forty-six 
thousand  miles  to  the  inch,  and  that  the  little  s])ot  at 
tlie  top  of  tlie  figure  is  nearly  seven  thousand  miles  in 
diameter. 

The  idea  of  M.  Jan>-en  is  that  the  regions  of  indis- 
tinctness arc  those  where  we  l<)ok  down  ujx.n  the  sur- 
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face  through  a  portion  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  which 
is  at  the  moment  especially  agitated,  while  the  parts 
where  the  details  of  the  granulation  are  clear  and  well 
defined  are  those  which,  at  the  moment,  are  covered 
bj  an  atmosphere  unusually  quiet  and  homogeneous. 
These  regions  are  continually  interchanging  with  each 
other,  just  as  areas  of  storm  and  tine  weather  sweep  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  with  inconceivably  greater 
swiftness. 

It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  the  disturbed  por- 
tions of  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  produce  the  in- 
distinctness in  question,  lie  near  the  sun's  surface.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  high  up,  and  it  would  not  be  an  un- 
reasonable conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  streamers  and 
luminous  masses  of  the  corona  may  be  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon  ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  any  great  aggrega- 
tion of  chroniospheric  matter  would  modify  the  appear- 
ance of  whatever  might  be  situated  beneath  it.  The 
simple  fact  is,  of  course,  that  we  are  looking  down  upon 
the  granules  and  other  features  of  the  sun's  surface,  not 
through  an  atmosphere  sliallow,  cool,  and  quiet  like  the 
earth's,  but  through  an  envelope  of  matter,  partly  gase- 
ous and  partly,  perhaps,  pulverulent  or  smoke-like,  many 
thousand  miles  in  depth,  and  always  most  profoundly 
and  violently  agitated. 

But,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  well-formed  group  of 
spots  upon  the  solar  surface,  they  will  be  sure  to  claim 
the  attention  of  one  who,  for  the  first  time,  looks  at  the 
sun  through  the  telescope,  quite  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  The  umbra,  with  its  central  nuclei, 
and  overlying  bridges,  veils,  and  clouds ;  the  ]KMiumbra, 
with  its  delicate  structure  of  filaments  and  plumes;  the 
surrounding  faculie  and  the  agitated  surface  of  the  pho- 
tosphere in  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the  disturbance ; 
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above  all,  the  coiit inual  (•han<^e  and  progress  of  phe- 
noinena — combine  to  make  a  tine  sun-spot  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  an*l  intensely  interesting  of  telescopic 
objects. 

K\  en  before  tlie  days  of  telescopes  there  are  numer- 
ous records  of  dark  spots  seen  by  the  naked  eye  upon 
the  disk  of  the  sun,  especially  in  the  annals  of  the  Chi- 
nese. In  the  year  SOT  a.  d.,  a  large  spot  was  visible  in 
Euro]ie  for  some  eight  days,  and  was  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  planet  Mercury,  as  was  the  case  with  a  spot 
observed  by  Kepler  in  hid!);  indeed,  in  all  cases  where 
such  appearances  were  noted,  they  were  invariably  as- 
cribed to  bodies  intervening  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  The  idea  of  such  imperfections  upon  the  disk  of 
a  celestial  body  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  theologi- 
cal philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  admitted 
only  slowly  and  grudgingly  even  after  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  was  complete. 

In  1610  and  HJll  the  discovery  seems  to  have  been 
made  independently  by  Fabiicius,  Scheiner,  and  (Gali- 
leo— Fabricius,  according  to  our  modern  ndes  of  scien- 
tific priority,  being  entitled  to  the  credit  as  the  first  to 
publish  the  fact  in  a  work,  ''  De  Maculis  in  Sole  Obser- 
vatis,"  which  appeared  at  Wittenberg  in  June,  lf)ll. 
The  discovery  was,  of  course,  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  invention  <»f  the  telescope,  which  first  came  into  use 
in  Holland  in  U>08  or  1009.  Fabricius's  first  observa- 
tion was  made  in  December,  1010.  Cialileo,  in  a  letter 
responding  to  the  account  of  Scheiner's  discovery,  and 
j)nblished  early  in  1012,  claims  to  have  seen  the  sun- 
spots  with  his  newly-constructed  telescope  as  early  as 
October,  1010.  Scheiner  appears  to  have  first  seen  sun- 
spots  at  Ingolstadt  in  March,  HUl  ;  hut  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior  wanie<l  hitn  against  believing  his  own  eyes 
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in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  it  was 
not  until  November  and  December  that  he  published 
an  account  of  the  matter  in  three  letters  to  one  Welser, 
a  burgomaster  of  Augsburg,  some  months  after  the  work 
of  Fabricius  had  been  printed.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  the  word  of  Galileo,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  losing  the  credit  of  tliis  discovery,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  slowness  of  publication,  seems  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  his  curious  method  of  publishing  his 
subsequent  discoveries  in  the  form  of  anagrams,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  was  withheld  for  a  time. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  observations,  Fabricius,  as 
well  as  Galileo,  recognized  that  the  spots  are  objects 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  that  this  body  rotates 
on  its  axis,  carrying  them  with  it.  Scheiner  at  first 
maintained  that  they  were  planets  moving  very  near 
the  sun,  but  not  in  contact  with  it.  Many  shared  this 
opinion,  and  Tarde,  a  French  astronomer,  went  so  far 
as  to  name  them  the  Bourbonian  stars,  in  honor  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  Scheiner's  further  observations  soon 
convinced  him,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  Galileo's 
opinion  and  arguments.  Some  twenty  years  later 
Scheiner  published  an  enormous  volume,  tlie  ''  Kosa 
IJrsina,"  containing  an  account  of  his  observations  and 
apparatus.  His  telescope  was  mounted  equatorially,  and 
arranged  to  throw  the  sun's  image  u])on  a  screen  in  pre- 
cisely the  manner  employed  by  some  of  the  best  mod- 
ern observers.  Tie  determined  tlie  time  of  the  sun's 
rotation  and  the  position  of  his  eipiator  with  a  very 
creditable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Since  then  observations  u])on  these  objects  have 
been  more  or  less  kept  up  all  the  time,  but  not  with 
any  regular  assiduity  until  within  tlu^  last  thirty  veal's. 
It   was  soon   found   that  they  are  only   transitory  and 
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cloiul-likc  in  ilicir  natuiH',  and  intci-ol  in  tlicni  there 
fore  tla<j:<je(l,  until  their  ri'lations  !<»  the  eoiistitution  ol 
the  sun  hei^an  to  he  recoijnized. 

A  \vell-f(>niie(l  sohir  >|)(>t  consists,  generally  speak- 
iiiiT,  of  two  portions— a  verv  dark,  ii-i"c<:idar.  central 
j)ortiun  called  the  und»i-a,  surrounded  hy  a  shade  or 
tVinire  called  the  |)enund)ra,  less  dark,  and  foi'  the  most 
part  made  up  of  filaments  directed  radially  inward. 
The  a])pearance  of  things,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  seeing,  is  as  if  the  umbra  were  a  hole,  and  the  ])e- 
numhral  filaments  overhung  and  partly  slia<led  it  from 
our  view,  like  bushes  at  the  m(nith  of  a  cavern.  I  say 
as  //■',  and  mtv  ])ossihly  this  is  the  actual  case,  the  cen- 
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tral  portion  being  a  real  cavity  tille<l  with  les>  lumin<»us 
nuitter,  and  depressed  ]>elow  the  general  level  of  the 
photospliere,  wliile  the  penuni])ra  overhangs  the  edge. 

The  figure,  e<»pied   from   Secchi,  is  a  fair  represen- 
tation  of  such  a  spot,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
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photographs  of  Janssen,  which  exhibit  pretty  much  the 
same  peculiarities,  though  with  less  of  minute  detail. 
The  drawings  of  Nasmyth  and  Langley  *  show  so  much 
more  of  the  detail  than  is  ordinarily  seen,  that  they  are 
really  less  satisfactory  representations  of  what  one  may 
expect  when  he  observes  a  spot  for  the  first  time.  Sev- 
eral points  at  once  strike  the  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  the  nearly  circular  form  of  the  spot,  which  is  the 
ordinary  form  during  the  middle  life  of  one  of  these 
objects.  While  forming,  and  when  on  the  point  of  dis- 
appearing, it  is  usually  much  more  irregular.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  also  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  gradual 
shading  off,  either  between  the  umbra  and  the  penum- 
bra or  between  the  penumbra  and  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  photosphere ;  on  the  contrary,  the  line  of 
separation  is  strongly  marked  in  each  case,  the  penum- 
bra being  much  brighter  at  the  inner  edge,  and  darker 
at  the  outer,  so  that  it  contrasts  distinctly  both  with  the 
umbra  and  with  the  neighboring  surface  of  the  sun. 
This  brightness  of  the  inner  penumbra  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  crowding  together  of  the  penumbral  filaments 
where  they  overhang  the  uml)ra.  Again,  it  is  observ- 
able that  there  is  a  general  antithesis  between  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  contour  of  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of 
the  penumbra.  For  the  most  part,  where  an  angle  of 
the  penumbral  matter  crowds  in  upon  the  umbra,  it  is 
matched  by  a  corresponding  outward  extension  into  the 
photosphere,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  noticeable  also  tliat 
nuiny  of  the  penumbral  filaments  are  terminate;!  by 
little  detached  grains  of  luminous  matter,  and  there  are 
also  fainter  veils  of  a  substance  less  brilliant,  but  some- 
times rose-colored,  which  seem  to  Hoat  above  the  um- 
bra. Otherwise  the  umbra  in  tlie  Hgure  ap]>eai's  to  be 
*  Sec  frontispiece,  and  ^)ugo  l<'l. 
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uiiiforinlv  ilark  ;  ^  Imt,  if  we  had  l)CH'n  actually  ohscM'viucy 
tlio  object  on  the  l«'>th  of  .luly,  I8«lt),  whi'ii  this  pict- 
ure was  made,  we  should  have  found  even  tiic  unil)ra 
full  of  detail — made  ujt  of  cloudy  masses  of  a  hrilliance 
really  intense,  and  dai-k  <»nly  hy  ('(Mitrast  with  the  still 
intenser  hrii::htni'ss  (»f  the  solar  surface,  as  hecomes  a|> 
parent  when  the  lii^ht  from  other  portions  is  excluded. 
I*rohahly  we  >hould  have  heen  able  also  to  deti'ct 
amoui;  these  clouds  one  or  more  of  the  minute  circular 
spe>ts,  first  discovered  by  Dawes,  much  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  umbra,  and  looking  like  the  mouths  of  tubu- 
lar orifices  j)enetrating  to  unknown  depths. 

If  we  were  able  to  continue  our  watcli  foi-  some 
time,  we  should  see  the  details  continually  chanirin<r. 
The  faint  veils  of  overlying  cirrus  would  probably  melt 
away,  and  be  rej>laced  by  others  in  some  different  po- 
sition ;  the  bright  granules  at  the  tips  of  the  ))enund)ral 
filaments  would  seem  to  sink  and  dissolve,  and  fresh 
j)oi*tions  would  break  off  to  lephu'c  them.  We  should 
find  a  continual  indraught  of  the  luminous  matter  over 
the  whole  extent  of  tin-  penumbra.  Almost  certainly 
the  spot  wouhl  change  its  form  and  size,  quite  perce])- 
tibly  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  even  from  hour 
to  liour.  Of  course,  we  should  find  it  steadily  moving 
over  the  solar  disk  from  the  east  towaril  the  west,  and 
as  it  neared  the  edge  it  would  become  apparently  ellip 

*  The  umbra  appi-nrs  not  black,  but  of  u  dcrp  purplish  tint.  It  is 
questiunable,  however,  whether  lliis  color  is  real,  or  only  due  to  the  8cc- 
ornlary  Hpoctniin  of  the  telescope  object-jflass.  The  principal  reason  for 
susjM'ctinf;  this  to  be  the  case  is  in  the  fact  that,  tiurinj;  a  transit  of 
Mercury  or  Venus,  the  planet's  disk  is  found  to  present  precisely  the 
satne  tint,  while  there  \a  no  imaginable  explanation  for  its  really  l>eing 
anything  but  black.  It  is  certain,  too,  on  optical  grounds,  that  any 
ordinary  object-glass  mimt  show  a  purplish  frinp"  extending  inward  over 
any  dark  tt{M>t  upon  a  white  background. 
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tical  in  form ;  the  penumbra  on  the  edge  of  the  spot 
nearest  the  center  of  the  snn  would  grow  narrower 
and,  perhaps,  disappear  entirely,  and  at  last  the  spot, 
appearing  like  a  mere  line  of  darkness,  but  probably 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  crowd  of  faculae,  would 
pass  out  of  sight  behind  the  limb,  perhaps  to  reappear 
again  after  a  fortnight  at  the  eastern  edge.  I  say  per- 
liaps,  because,  quite  as  often  as  not,  these  short-lived 
objects  are  seen  but  once,  not  lasting  through  even  a 
single  revolution  of  the  sun. 

The  average  life  of  a  sun-spot  may  be  taken  as  two 
or  three  months ;  the  longest  yet  on  record  is  that  of 
a  spot  observed  in  1840  and  1841,  which  lasted  eigh- 
teen months.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  spot  is  very  soon  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  at  the  same  point,  and  sometimes 
this  alternate  disappearance  and  reappearance  is  several 
times  repeated.  AVhile  some  spots  are  thus  long-lived, 
others,  however,  endure  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
sometimes  only  for  a  few  hours. 

Tlie  spots  usually  appear  not  singly,  but  in  groups — 
at  least,  isolated  spots  of  any  size  are  less  common  than 
groups.  Very  often  a  large  spot  is  followed  upon  the 
eastern  side  by  a  train  of  smaller  ones ;  many  of  whicli, 
in  such  a  case,  are  apt  to  be  very  imperfect  in  structure, 
sometimes  showiug  no  umbra  at  all,  often  having  a  ]io- 
numbra  only  u])0u  one  side,  and  usually  irregular  in 
form.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  in  such  cases,  when 
any  considerable  change  of  form  oi-  structure  shows 
itself  in  the  principal  s])ot  of  a  group,  it  seems  to  rush 
forward  (westward)  u])on  the  solar  surface,  li'a\  ing  its 
attendants  trailing  behind.  AVhcn  a  large  s]>ot  divides 
into  two  or  more,  as  often  hapjuMis,  the  ])arts  usually 
seem   to   repel   each   other  and    lly   asunder   with   great 
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velocity — i^reat,  tli;it  i>,  if  reckonetl  in  iiiiK's  per  hour, 
tliou^h,  (jf  ('(uirsc,  to  a  ti'lesco])ic  oljscrvtT  the  motion 
is  very  sh>\v,  since  one  can  only  l»;ircly  8cc  upon  the 
pun's  surface  a  cliaiiiz^e  of  place  ;iinountin<)^  to  two  hiin- 
ilred  miles,  even  with  a  vvvv  \n'':\\  maj^nifviuix  power. 
Velocities  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  an  hour  are 
Usual,  and  velocities  of  (»ne  thousand  miles,  and  even 
more,  are  hy  no  means  exceptional. 

At  times,  thouii:h  vei'y  rarely,  a  ditferent  phenome- 
non of  the  most  surprising  and  startling  character  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  these  objects:  patches  of  in- 
tense brightness  suchlenly  break  out,  remaining  visible 
for  a  few  minutes,  moving,  while  they  last,  with  veloci- 
ties as  great  as  one  hundred  miles  a  sn'cond. 

One  oi  these  events  has  become  classical.  It  oc- 
curre(l  on  the  forenoon  (Greenwich  time)  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1S.")1>.  and  was  independently  witnessed  by  two 
wtdl-known  and  reliable  observers,  Mr.  Carrington  and 
Mr.  Hodgson,  whose  accounts  of  the  matter  may  be 
found  in  the  monthly  notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society  for  November,  18o9.  ^Fr.  Carrington  at 
the  time  was  making  his  usual  daily  observation  upon 
the  j)osition,  configuration,  and  size  of  the  spots  by 
means  of  an  image  of  the  solar  disk  upon  a  screen, 
being  then  engaged  upon  that  eight  years^  series  of 
observations  whicli  lies  at  the  foundation  of  so  much 
of  our  j)resent  solar  science.  Mi*.  IIo«lgson,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  was  at  the  sanje  time  sketching 
details  of  sun-s])ot  structure  ])V  nutans  of  a  solar  I've- 
j)iece  and  shade-glass.  They  simultaneously  .^aw  two 
luminous  objects,  shaped  something  like  two  ik'W  moons, 
each  about  eight  thousand  miles  in  length  and  two.thou- 
sand  wide,  at  a  distance  of  >oiiie  twelve  thousan<l  miles 
from  each  otlu-r.      Thesi*   burst   suddenly   into  sight  at 
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the  edge  of  a  great  sun-spot,  with  a  dazzhng  brightness 
at  least  five  or  six  times  that  of  the  neighboring  por- 
tions of  the  photosphere,  and  moved  eastward  over  the 
spot  in  parallel  lines,  growing  smaller  and  fainter,  until 
in  about  five  minutes  they  disappeared,  after  traversing 
a  course  of  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  miles.  Their  pas- 
sage did  not  seem  in  any  way  to  change  the  configura- 
tion of  the  spot  over  which  they  passed.  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  found  his  drawing,  which  was  completed  just  before 
they  appeared,  still  quite  correct  after  they  had  vanished. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  question  the  connection  be- 
tween this  phenomenon  and  the  spot  near  which  it  ap- 
peared ;  but,  as  somewhat  similar  appearances  have  been 
seen  by  other  observers  since  then,  and  always  in  the 
neighborhood  of  spots,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some 
relation  in  the  case.  Opinions  have  dittered  widely  as 
to  the  explanation.  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
phenomenon  was  simply  due  to  the  fall  of  a  couple  of 
immense  meteors  into  the  sun's  atmosphere,  others  that 
it  was  caused  by  some  sudden  and  powerful  eruption 
from  beneath,  such  as  the  spectroscope  often  reveals  to 
us  nowadays ;  an  eruption,  however,  of  most  unusual 
brilliance  and  violence,  for  not  one  of  the  outbursts  since 
then  observed  by  the  spectroscope  has  ever  been  visible 
without  its  aid. 

The  event  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable 
magnetic  storm  :  from  August  l^Stli  to  Sej)tcniber  4tli 
there  were  auroras  every  night  all  owv  the  world,  ami 
the  earth  currents  were  often  so  strong  as  greatly 
to  interfere  with  telegra])hic  comnnmicatiou.  On  the 
night  of  September  1st,  however,  as  Mr.  KUis  has  lately 
shown  fi-om  the  original  records,  the  magnetic  disturb- 
ance was  not  specially  intense,  so  that  the  occurrence 
observed  by  Carrington  and    Hodgson  could   not   have 
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been  the  cause  of  the   imi<;netic  storm — moro  likely  it 
was  rt  eoiiseijuenee,  if  there  was  any  eonneetion. 

There  is  no  re<2:ular  process  for  the  formation  of  a 
spot.  Sometimes  it  i>  gradual,  re(piiriii<x  days  or  even 
weeks  for  its  full  iK'velopment,  and  sometimes  a  single 
dav  suthees.  (ienerally,  for  some  time  hefore  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  spot,  there  is  an  evident  (li>turl)ance  of 
the  solar  surface,  manifested  especially  hy  the  presence 
(»f  numerous  and  i)rilliant  facuhe,*  amon<;  which, 
"pores"*  or  minute  lilack  dots  are  scattered.  These 
enlart^e,  and  between  them  appear  grayish  patches,  ap- 
]>arently  caused  by  a  dark  mass  lying  veiled  below  a 
thin  layer  of  luminous  filaments.  The  veil  grows  grad- 
ually thinner,  and  vanishes,  giving  ns  at  last  the  com- 
pleted spot  with  its  perfect  penunibi'a.  The  *'  pores/' 
some  of  them,  coalesce  with  the  j)rincipal  spot,  some 
disaj)pear,  and  others  constitute  the  attendant  train. 
When  the  spot  is  once  completely  formed,  it  assumes 
usually  an  ap})roximately  circular  form,  and  remains 
without  striking  chancre  until  its  dissolution.  As  its 
end  aj)proaches,  the  surrounding  photosphere  seems  to 
crowd  in  uj)on  and  cover  and  overwhelm  the  penumbra. 
Hridges  of  light,  often  many  times  brighter  than  tlie 
average  of  the  solar  surface,  pu>h  across  the  und)ra,  the 
arrangement  of  the  penumbra  filaments  becomes  con- 
fused, and,  as  Secchi  expresses  it,  the  luminous  matter 
of  the  ph()tosj)here  seems  to  tund)le  })ell-mell  into  the 
cliasm,  which  di.-appears  and  leaves  a  disturbed  surface 
marked  with  facuise,  which  in  their  turn  subside  after  a 
time.  As  intimated  before,  however,  the  «listurbance  is 
not  unfrecpicntly  renewed  at  the  same  point  after  a  few 
days,  and  a  fresli  6j)ot  apjxiars  just  where  the  old  one 
was  overwhelmed. 

♦  Thl«  Is*  Sc'cchi'u  view.     Lockyer  inaintainj*  that  the  spots  appear  be* 
fore  the  facula;. 
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We  transcribe  from  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Peters, 
of  Hamilton  College,  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  decay  of  certain  sun-spots,  based  upon  his 
observations  at  Kaples  in  1845-'46.  It  is  printed  in 
Volume  IX  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science."     He  says: 

"  The  spots  arise  from  insensible  points,  so  that  the  exact 
moment  of  their  origin  can  not  be  stated  ;  but  they  grow  very 
rapidly  in  the  beginning,  and  almost  always  in  less  than  a  day 
they  arrive  at  their  maximum  of  size.  Then  they  are  stationary, 
I  would  sa>  in  the  vigorous  epocli  of  their  life,  with  a  well-defined 
penumbra  of  regular  and  rather  simple  shape.  So  they  sustain 
themselves  for  ten,  twenty,  and  some  even  for  fifty  days.  Then 
the  notches  in  the  margin,  which,  with  a  high  magnifying  power, 
always  appear  somewhat  serrate,  grow  deeper,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  penumbra  in  some  ])arts  becomes  interrupted  by  straight 
and  narrow  luminous  tracks — already  the  period  of  decadence  is 
approaching.  This  begins  with  the  following  highly  interesting 
phenomenon:  Two  of  the  notches  from  opposite  sides  step  for- 
ward into  the  area,  over-roofing  even  a  part  of  the  nucleus ;  and 
suddenly  from  their  prominent  points  flashes  go  out,  meeting 
each  other  on  their  way,  hanging  together  for  a  moment,  then 
breaking  off  and  receding  to  their  points  of  startipg.  Soon  this 
electric  play  begins  anew  and  continues  for  a  few  minutes,  encVing 
finally  with  the  connection  of  the  two  notches,  thus  establishing  a 
bridge,  and  dividing  the  spot  in  two  parts.  Only  once  T  had  the 
fortune  to  witness  the  occurrence  between  M?^^;  advanced  points. 
Here,  from  the  point  A  a  fiash  proceeded  toward  i5,  which  sent 
forth  a  ray  to  meet  the  former  when  this  had  arrived  very  near. 
Soon  this  seemed  saturated,  and  was  suddenly  repelled  ;  however, 
it  did  not  retire,  but  bent  with  a  sudden  swing  toward  C;  then 
again,  in  tlio  same  manner,  as  by  repulsit)n  and  attraction,  it  re- 
turned to  B  ;  and,  after  having  thus  oscillated  for  several  times,  A 
adhered  at  last  permanently  to  H.  The  flasiies  proceeded  with 
great  speed,  but  not  so  that  the  eye  miizht  not  follow  them  dis- 
tinctly. By  an  estinuitioii  of  time  and  the  known  diniension  of 
space  traversed,  at  least  an  iimld-  limit  of  the  velocity  may  be 
found;  thus,  1  compute  this  volotity  to  t)o  not  loss  than  two  hun- 
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tlri'd  millions  of  inotros  (or  about  (»nc'  Imndrcd  nnd  twenty  thou- 
sand mill's)  in  a  socun*)  {aic). 

"  Tho  proross  (K'Sfribcd  is  accomplislird  in  tho  lii^'lur  photo- 
sphcro.  and  sooms  not  to  atToct  at  all  the  lower  or  dark  atinoe- 
pliore.  With  it  a  second,  or  nitlier  a  third,  iHriixl  in  the  spot's 
life  has  bej;nn,  that  of  dissolution,  which  lasts  sometimes  for  ten 
or  twenty  <lays,  during  which  time  the  components  are  apiin  sub- 
divided, while  the  other  parts  of  the  luminous  mar^'in,  too,  are 
pressin^%  diminishing,  .md  tiiuilly  overcasting'  the  whole,  thus  end- 
ing the  ephemeral  existence  t)f  the  spot. 

"  liather  a  i^'ood  chani'e  is  re(iuired  for  (d>serving  the  remark- 
able phenomenon  which  introduces  the  coverinjr  process,  since  it 
is  achieved  in  a  few  minutes,  jind  it  demands,  moreover,  a  [ler- 
fectly  calm  atmosphere,  in  order  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
kind  of  scintillation  which  is  ])erceived  very  often  in  the  spots, 
especially  w  ith  fatijrued  eyes.  The  observer  oujrht  to  watch  for 
it  under  otherwise  favorable  circumstances  when  a  larjre  and  ten- 
or twenty-days'-old  spot  bepns  to  show  strong  indentations  on 
the  margin," 

Di-.  IVters,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  observer 
who  describes  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Jfdfu/n's 
extending  across  an  umbra  with  electrical  \'elocity  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  and  because  his  instrument  was  not  of 
the  highest  power — a  three-and-a-half-inch  refractor — 
perhaps  his  account  must  be  received  with  a  little  re- 
serve until  further  contirmed.  At  the  sjime  time,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  sun-spot,  so 
far  as  at  present  known,  to  make  the  statement  in  itself 
impossible;  and  certaiidy  Dr.  IVters  holds  deservedly 
a  very  high  rank  among  astronomers  for  acuteness  and 
accuracy  of  ob.^ervation  and  tU'scription. 

It  niUftt  not  be  understood  that  the  life  history  of  a 
spot,  just  sketched,  applies  to  all.  or  even  with  exact- 
ness to  a  majority,  of  them.  Ahnost  Qvvvy  nne  has  its 
own  idiosyncrasies,  departing  in  souje  resjH-ct  or  (»ther 
from  the  usual  course  of  things.     S])ots  of  unusual  mag- 
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nitude  and  activity  often  seem  to  have  no  quiet  middle 
life;  there  is  no  time  in  their  history  when  they  are  not 
doing  something  or  other  surprising,  and  more  or  less 
unprecedented. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  filaments  which  compose 
the  penumbra  as  directed  inward  toward  the  center  of 
the  spot.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  the  exceptions 
are  numerous,  and  nothing  can  show  better  than  Pro- 
fessor Langley's  exquisite  drawing  how  wide  the  di- 
vergence often  is  from  this  law.  While  at  the  left- 
hand  and  upper  portions  of  the  great  spot  (which, 
though  "  typical,"  is  not  a  specimen  of  a  quiescent  spot) 
the  filaments  present  the  ordinary  appearance,  at  the 
lower  edge  and  upon  the  great  overhanging  branch 
they  are  arranged  very  differently.  Very  curious,  and 
rare^  also,  though  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  similar  thing 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  is  the  feathery  brush  which 
reaches  in  below  the  "  branch,"  so  closely  resembling  a 
frost-crystal  upon  the  window-pane  in  a  winter's  morn- 
ing. What  may  be  the  cause  of  such  formations  it  is 
now  quite  impossible  to  say.  Probably  analogies  drawn 
from  our  terrestrial  clouds  will  go  further  toward  an 
explanation  than  any  others  yet  proposed. 

Usually  the  penumbral  filaments  are  brightest  at  the 
inner  end  where  they  apparently  project  over  the  um- 
bra, and  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  vision  the  end 
a])pears  blunt  and  even  club-shaped. 

With  the  great  twenty-three-inch  telescope  at  Prince- 
ton, and  on  a  few  occasions,  wIumi  the  stH'iiig  has  been 
fine  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  powers  of  from  six  hun- 
dred and  upward,  the  writer  has  found  that,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  the  apj)areiitly  (•lub-lik(\  almost  bulbous, 
ends  of  the  ])enumbral  lilaments  uri>  really  fine,  sliarp- 
pointed    hooks,   reminding  one  of  the  curling  ti})s  of 
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flames,  or  «^niss-l)l5i(los  ImmuIIiil;  ovor.  Onlinarily  they 
are  seen  as  cliil>-like,  simply  hecuuse  of  tlu-ir  l>ii«rlitiie88 
imd  rlu'  irradiation  ami  clillraetiuii  eiTcets  of  moderate- 
pized  object -glasses. 

Not  unfrecpiently  the  peiinmhral  fdaiiients  are  curved 
and  spirally  arraiii^ed,  showin*^  a  marked  cyclonic  action, 
in  such  cases  the  whole  spot  usually  turns  >lo\vly  around, 
sometimes  completing  an  entire  revolution  in  a  few  days. 
^^ore  fre(pientl-v,  however,  the  spiral  motion  persists 
l)Ut  a  short  time,  and  occasionally,  after  continuing  for 
a  while  in  one  direction,  the  motion  is  reversed.  Very 
often,  in  spots  of  considerable  extent,  there  are  opposite 
spiral  movements  in  ditTerent  portions  of  the  umbra; 
indeed,  this  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  ex(,'eption.  Neigh- 
boring spots  show  no  tendency  to  rotate  in  the  same 
direction.  The  number  of  spots  in  which  a  decided 
cyclonic  motion  appears  is  relatively  (juite  small,  not 
exceeding,  according  to  the  observations  of  Carrington 
and  Secehi,  more  than  two  or  three  ])cr  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Of  course,  these  facts  are  suthcient  to  show 
that  this  kind  of  motion,  when  it  occurs,  is  iu)t  attribut- 
able to  anything  like  that  action  of  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere which  determines  the  right-  and  left-handed 
rotation  of  our  great  storms  in  the  southern  and  northern 
liemispheres.  It  is  ])robably  caused  in  sun-spots  by 
merely  accidental  circimi.-tances  which  convert  the  pe- 
numbral  indraught  into  u  whii-1  of  no  great  raj)idity  or 
certain  directior).  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  tind  in 
this  occasional  cyclonic  motion,  as  Faye  attempts  to  d(», 
tlie  kev  and  explanation  of  the  whole  series  of  sun-sjiot 
phenomena. 

The  dimensions  of  >un-s])ots  are  sometimes  enor- 
mous. Many  grou|»s  ha\e  been  nb>ervet|  covering 
areas  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou.-and  miles  Mpiare, 
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and  single  spots  have  been  known  to  measure  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  the  central  umbra 
alone  being  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  miles  across. 
A  spot,  however,  measuring  thirty  thousand  miles  over 
all,  would  be  considered  large  rather  than  small. 

An  object  of  this  size  upon  the  sun's  surface  can 
easily  be  seen  without  a  telescope  when  the  brightness 
is  reduced  either  by  clouds,  or  nearness  to  the  horizon, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  shade-glass.  At  the  transit  of  Yenus, 
in  1882,  every  one  saw  the  planet  leadily  without  tele- 
scopic aid.  Her  apparent  diameter  was  about  07"  at 
the  time,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  thirty  one  thou- 
sand miles  on  the  solar  surface.  Prol)ably  a  very  keen 
eye  would  detect  a  spot  measuring  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  thousand  miles. 

Hardly  a  year  passes,  at  times  when  spots  are  numer- 
ous, without  furnishing  several  as  large  as  this ;  so  tbat 
it  is  rather  surprising  than  otherwise  that  we  have  not 
a  greater  number  of  sun-spot  records  in  the  pre  tele- 
scopic centuries.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in  two 
things:  the  sun  is  too  bright  to  be  often  or  easily  looked 
at,  and  when  spots  were  seen  they  would  be  likely  to 
be  taken  for  optical  illusions  rather  than  realities. 

During  the  years  1871  and  1872  spots  were  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time. 
On  several  occasions  pupils  of  the  writer  have  noticed 
them  of  their  own  accord,  without  having  had  their  at- 
tention ])reviously  directed  to  the  matter. 

The  largest  spot  yet  recorded  was  observed  in  1S5S. 
It  had  a  breadth  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  miles,  or  nearly  eighteen  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  earth,  and  covered  about  one  thirty-sixth  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sun.  Other  very  large  ones 
appeared  in  lSt>2  aiul  \s\):). 
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Fii2;.   i).'^,  taki'ii    l)y  the   publisher's   pormissiun    from 
Fhunmarioirs   Popular   Astronomy,   represents  a  verj' 
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larije  and  interestin*^  spot  whicli  upj)eare(l  in  OetulxT, 
1SS3.  It  is  from  the  drawings  of  Tacchini.  Spet- 
tros.  Ital.,  Vol.  XI 11. 


NATIKK    (>K    TIIF:    PPOTS. 

It  has  i)oon  intimated  that  tlie  spots  arc  (/f'/}rcsffio7}.9 
heh)W  the  p'nerai  level  of  the  solar  surface.  For  more 
than  a  century  this  has  i>een  the  accej)tiM|  doctrine,  and 
it  is  probably  correct ;  at  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be 
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regarded  as  absolutely  settled,  since  it  has  been  called  in 
question  recently  by  high  authorities,  and  is  still  de- 
bated. In  December,  1894,  Mr.  Howlett,  who  has  been 
for  more  than  thirty  years  a  persistent  observer  of  the 
sun,  presented  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  all 
his  sun-spot  drawings,  several  thousand  in  number,  and 
covering  the  whole  period  from  1859  to  1893.  He  took 
the  opportunity  to  express  very  strongly  his  opinion 
that  the  facts  are  against  the  theory  that  the  spots  are 
''hollows"  as  usually  supposed,  and  was  supported  in 
his  view  by  a  number  of  good  observers,  who  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  spots  are  really  depressed  at  all,  they 
must  be  very  shallow  compared  with  their  diameter. 

The  idea  was  first  clearly  brought  out  by  Dr.  AVil- 
son,  of  Glasgow,  in  1709,  and  his  demonstration  was 
based  upon  the  behavior  of  the  penumbra  of  a  sj^ot 
which  he  observed  in  November  of  that  year,  lie 
found  that,  w^hen  the  spot  appeared  at  the  eastern  limb 
or  edge  of  the  sun,  just  moving  into  sight,  the  penum- 
bra was  well  marked  on  the  side  of  the  spot  nearest  to 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  while  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
spot,  that  next  the  center,  there  was  no  penumbra  vis- 
ible at  all,  and  the  umbra  itself  was  almost  hidden,  as 
if  behind  a  bank.  AVhen  the  spot  had  moved  a  day's 
journey  farther  inward  toward  the  center  of  the  disk, 
the  whole  of  the  umbra  came  into  sight,  and  the  ]^e- 
numbra  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sj)ot  began  to  be  visible 
as  a  narrow  line.  After  the  spot  was  well  advanced 
upon  the  disk,  the  penumbra  was  of  the  same  width  all 
around  the  spot;  but,  when  the  spot  approached  the 
sun's  western  limb,  the  same  ])henomena  were  repeate*! 
as  at  the  eastern — that  is,  the  penumbra  on  the  inuet 
edge  of  the  spot  narrowed   much  faster  than  that  on 

the  outer,  disaj)peared  entirely,  and  linally  seemed  ti^ 
10 
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hide  from  sight  imicli  (tf  tho  uin])ra,  nearly  a  vhole  day 
before  the  spot  ]>assed  from  view  aiound  the  liml;.  Of 
coui*se,  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  ])oiiit  out  what  the  fig- 
ure at  onee  makes  evident,  that  this  is  precisely  tlie  way 
things  would  go  if  tlic  spot   wci'c  a  sauccr-shaj)ed  de 
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DlA<iR\M    IMfHTRATIX;    THE    FaCT   THAT    STN-SpoTS    AUE    IIoLl.l^WS    IN    TUS 

PhoTOSI'HERE. 

pression  in  tlic  sun's  surface,  the  bottom  of  the  saucer 
corresponding  to  the  nmbra,  and  the  sloi)ing  sides  to 
the  pennnd^ra. 

The  observation  of  a  single  spot  wonld  liardly 
settle  the  (piestion,  because  we  fnMpiently  have  s[)ots 
with  a  one-sided  ])ennnd)ra.  In  fact,  when  s])ots  are 
eitlier  in  the  ])rocess  of  formation  or  of  dissolution 
the  penumbra  is  seldom  of  uniform  width  all  around. 
De  L'l  Uue,  Stewart,  and  Locwy  made,  therefore,  some 
years  ago,  a  careful  discussion  of  something  more  than 
six  huii<lred  cases  of  spots,  with  measumble  penum- 
bne,  an<l  found  that,  in  a  little  over  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cases,  the  penumbra  was  widest  on  the 
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edge  of  the  spot  nearest  the  limb,  as  Wilson's  theory 
requires ;  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  there 
was  no  noticeable  difference ;  and  in  the  remaining 
twelve  per  cent,  it  was  widest  on  the  inner  edge. 
Father  Sidgreaves,  on  the  other  hand,  in  following  up 
the  discussion  raised  by  Mr.  Howlett,  gets  an  opposing 
verdict  from  the  Stonyhurst  sun-spot  drawings.  Out  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  sketches,  which  he  se- 
lected as  fair  tests  of  the  Wilsonian  theory,  only  forty- 
seven  favored  it,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  were 
opposed.  But  we  suppose  he  has  included  as  "  opposed  " 
all  that  did  not  distinctly  indicate  depression. 

Others,  Secchi  especially,  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter by  carefully  measuring,  from  day  to  day,  the  position 
on  the  sun's  disk  of  some  selected  point  in  the  umbra  of 
a  spot.  The  work  is  not  easy,  and  rather  unsatisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  changes,  which  make  it  difficult 
to  identify  the  point  of  reference  in  successive  observa- 
tions ;  still,  the  result  appears  decisive,  showing,  as  an 
ordinary  rule,  that  what  may  be  called  tlie  '"floor"  of 
the  umbra  is  depressed  from  two  to  six  thousand  miles, 
and  sometimes  more,  below  the  general  level  of  the 
photosphere.  But  the  refraction  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere makes  the  result  uncertain. 

On  a  few  occasions,  when  a  spot  of  unusual  size  and 
depth  passes  over  the  limb  of  the  sun,  a  distinct  depres- 
sion is  observed  in  the  outline.  Cassini  describes  sucli 
an  instance  in  1711).  Ilerschel,  De  L:i  Rue,  Secchi,  and 
others  have  given  us  several  other  observations  of  the 
same  kind.  Usually,  however,  the  facuhv,  which  sur- 
round the  spot,  mask  this  effect  entirely,  and  often 
actually  give  us  a  number  of  little  ])rojec*ting  hillocks 
in  place  of  the  expected  depression. 
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The  spectrum  of  ;i  >uii->j)(>t  also  furnishes  an  arp^n- 
mcnl  in  tlir  mihic  dirc'ctiuu,  tiMidiui^  to  show  that  tlio 
(hirk  portion  is  a  cavity  tilled  with  gases  and  vapors, 
which  proihice  the  obscuration,  in  pai-t,  at  least,  l»y  ah 
sorhing  the  Hght  emitted  from  the  lioor  of  the  depres- 
sion. It  is  not  (litHcult  to  set  tlie  instrument  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  image  of  a  Bun-spot  sliall  fall  precisely 
upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  in  this  case  the  spec- 
trum will  be  seen  to  be  traversed  l>v  a  lont'itudinal  dark 

ft  cj 

8trii>e,  which  is  the  spectrum  of  tlie  und)ra  of  the  spot: 
on  each  side  is  the  spectrum  of  the  penum])ra,  whicli  is 
usually  only  a  tritle  fainter  than  that  of  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  sun.  The  width  of  the  stri})e,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  the  diameter  of  the  spot.  Along  the  whole 
length  of  the  sj)ot-spectrum  the  background  is  darkened, 
showing  a  general  absorption  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  spectrum,  from  F  to  II,  this  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  all  that  can  be  notice(l.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  spectrum,  however,  under  extremely  high  dispersion 
is  dilferent  in  this  respect,  as  was  discovered  by  the 
writer  in  1SS:5,  and  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Duner  and  others.  In  many  s])ots,  especially  large 
ones  that  are  nearly  circular  and  (piiescent  with  a  very 
dark  nucleus,  the  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  between  E 
and  F  is  not  continuous,  but  is  made  uj)  of  countless 
fine,  dark  lines,  for  the  most  part  touching  or  slightly 
overlapping,  leaving  here  and  there,  however,  unoccu- 
pied intervals  which  look  like  (and  may  be")  bright  lines. 
Kach  dark  line  is  s|)indle-shaped — i.  e.,  thicker  in  the 
middle  where  the  spectrum  is  darkest,  and  tapers  to  a 
fine,  faint,  hair-like  mark  at  each  end  ;  most  of  them 
can  Ikj  traced  across  the  penumbra-spectrum,  and  even 
out  upon  the  general   surface  of  the  sun.     The  aver- 
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age  distance  between  the  lines  is  about  half  that  be- 
tween the  two  components  of  i^,,  so  that  within  the  h 
group  the  total  number  of  dark  lines  is  some  300,  and 
there  are  seven  or  eight  of  the  bright  lines.  This 
structure  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  part  of  the  spectrum 
between  E  and  F ;  above  F  the  lines  are  crowded  so 
closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  resolve  them,  and  below  E 
they  appear  to  grow  wider,  more  diffuse,  and  fainter.  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  principal  absorption  which 
darkens  the  center  of  a  sun-spot  is  not  such  as  would  be 
caused  by  minute  solid  or  liquid  particles — by  smoke  or 
cloud — which  would  give  a  continuous  spectrum  ;  but  it 
is  a  true  gaseous  absorption,  producing  a  veritable  dark- 
line  spectrum,  in  which  the  lines  are  countless  and  con- 
tiguous. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum,  especially  between 
C  and  D,  the  spot-spectrum  is  full  of  interesting  details 
and  peculiarities,  which  deserve  a  far  more  thorough 
and  prolonged  study  than  they  have  yet  received. 
Many  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  ordinary  spectrum  are 
wholly  unmodified  in  the  spectrum  of  the  spot ;  in  fact, 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of  tliem. 
Others,  however,  are  much  widened  and  darkened,  and 
some,  which  are  hardly  visible  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
spectrum,  are  so  strong  and  black  as  to  be  very  consjiicu- 
ous :  these  are  usually  spindle-shaped,  much  witler  in 
the  center  of  the  nucleus  than  at  its  edges  and  in  the 
penumbra,  so  that  they  are  often  called  "  tish-bellies." 
Certain  other  lines,  which  are  strong  in  the  ordinary 
spectrum,  thin  out  and  almost  disa])|)ear  in  the  s])()t- 
spectrum,  and  some  are  even  reversed  at  times.  Tliei-e 
are  also  a  nunibiM*  of  Itriijht  lines,  not  very  brilliant,  to 
be  sure,  but  still  unmistakable,  and  there  are  some  dark 
shadings  of  peculiar  appearance. 
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The  aiiMCxefl  figure  [Vii^.  35),  wliich  represents  a 
small  ))i)rti<>ii  ot  tlic  spectrum  of  a  spot  observed  by  the 
writer  in  187*2,  shows  nearly  all  of  these  peculiarities. 
The  portion  represented  lies  between  C  and  I),  the  scale 
attached  being  that  of  Kirchhoff's  map. 
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Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  lines  of  hydrogen, 
iron,  titanium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  vanadium  are  spe- 
cially affected.  The  hydrogen  lines  are  often  reversed; 
those  of  iron,  titanium,  calcium,  and  vanadium  are  usu- 
ally thickened,  and  those  of  sodium  are  ofti'U  enormously 
widened,  and  occasionally  both  widened  and  doubly 
reversed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  which  represents  their 
appearance  in  the  sj^ectrum  of  a  spot  observed  on  Sep- 
tember '2'2,  1n7<>.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  same 
time  the  helium-line,  I),,  which  usually  is  invisible  on 
the  solar  surface,  wiis  quite  conspicuous  as  a  dark  shade. 
On  this  occasion  the  lines  of  magnesium  also  behaved 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  sodium. 

As  has  already  been  mentitwied  (page  1< •'.>;,  the  II 
and  K  bands  are  always  reversed  in  the  sun-spot  spec- 
trum. Tsually,  over  the  spot  itself,  tlu-  reversal  is 
only  "  single,"  but  double  reversal  is  not  very  uncommon. 
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Mr.  Lockyer  announces,  as  a  result  of  a  long  series  of 
observations,  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
the  spot  spectra  at  the  time  of  maximum  and  minimum 
sun-spot  frequency  ;  the  lines  that  are  most  conspicuous 
by  widening  and  darkening  being  by  no  means  the  same 
in  the  two  cases.  The  most  remarkable  change  is  in  the 
lines  of  iron,  which  are  usually  conspicuous,  but  almost 
vanish  from  the  spot-spectrum  at  the  sun-spot  maximum. 
At  times,  also,  the  spectrum  of  a  spot  gives  evidence 
of  violent  motion  in  the  overlying  gases  by  distortion 
and  displacement  of  the  lines.     When  the  phenomenon 


Kkversal  op  the  D-Linkb. 


occurs,  it  is  more  usually  at  points  near  the  outer  edge 
of  the  penumbra  than  over  the  central  ])ortion  of  the 
spot ;  but,  occasionally,  the  whole  neighborhood  is  vio- 
lently agitated.  In  such  cases  it  often  happens  that 
lines  in  the  spectrum  side  by  side  are  affected  in  en- 
tirely different  ways — one  will  be  greatly  displaced, 
while  its  neighbor  is  not  disturbed  in  the  least,  showing 
that  the  vapors  which  produce  the  lines  are  at  different 
levels  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  do  not  participate 
to  any  great  extent  in  each  other's  movements. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  same  tbing  is  often 
true  of  lines  which  are  ascribed  to  a  single  substance: 
of  two  Iron   lines,  for   instance,  one   may  be  disturbed 
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ami  anotlior  unalTcctcHl.  Mr.  Lockyor  lays  f]jreat  stress 
on  tliis  as  su[)j)()rtiii«;  his  dissuciation  hypothesis  ;  l)Ut 
other  exphmatioiis  are  also  available,  see  pat;e  91. 

In  a  t\'\v  instances  the  gaseous  cru})tiuns  in  the 
nei«;hl)orhoo(l  of  a  spot  are  so  powerful  and  ])rilliant 
that,  with  the  spectroscope,  their  forms  can  be  made 
out  on  the  back«j^round  of  the  solar  surface  in  the  same 
way  that  the  prominences  are  seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
sun.  In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  dilTerence  at  all  in 
the  phenoi:iena,  except  that  oidy  prominences  of  most 
unusual  brightness  can  thus  be  detected  on  the  solar 
surface.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  fell  under  the 
writer's  observation  on  September  28,  18TU.  A  large 
spot  showed  in  the  spectrum  of  its  umbra  all  the  lines 
of  hydrogen,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  some  others,  re- 
versed. Suddenly  the  hydrogen  lines  grew  greatly 
brighter,  so  that,  on  opening  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope, 
two  immense  luminous  clouds  could  be  made  out,  one  of 
them  nearly  1.30,000  miles  in  length,  by  some  20,000  in 
width,  the  other  about  half  as  long.  They  seemed  to 
issue  at  one  extremity  from  two  points  near  the  edge 
of  the  penumbra  of  the  spot.  After  remaining  visible 
about  twenty  minutes,  they  faded  gradually  away,  with- 
out ap|)arent  motion. 

In  addition  to  spots,  such  as  we  have  been  dealing 
with,  there  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  solar  surface 
<lark-gray  ]iatches,  which  Trouvelot,  who  first  called 
attention  to  them  in  1875,  has  named  ''veiled  spots,''* 
considerinir  that  thov  are  essentiallv  of  the  same  nature 
a.s  other  spots,  but  dilTering  in  this,  that  the  disturb- 
ance which  generates  them  is  not  sutticiently  powerful 
to  reach  the  surface  and   break   entirely  through   the 

•  KorTrouvpIot^  account  <»f  them,  see  "  American  Jounial  of  Science 
and  Art,"  March,  1H76,  Third  Scries,  vol.  xi 
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photosphere.  Over  these  veiled  spots  the  bright  gran- 
ules are  less  numerous  and  smaller  than  elsewhere,  but 
much  more  mobile ;  sometimes,  and  frequently  indeed, 
they  are  overlaid  by  faculse.  The  changes  of  form  and 
appearance  in  these  objects  are  very  rapid,  affairs  of  a 
minute  or  two  only,  according  to  Trouvelot.  They  are 
found  all  over  the  solar  surface,  not  being  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  regions  occupied  by  the  ordinary  spots, 
but  sometimes  occurring  within  eight  or  ten  degrees  of 
the  sun's  pole.  They  have  been  little  observed,  how- 
ev^,  and  information  respecting  them  is  as  yet  very 
meager.  * 

ROTATION    OF    SUN    AND    PROPER    MOTIONS    OF    SPOTS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  spots  travel 
across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  from  the  eastern  edge  to 
the  western,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  are 
attached  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  sun  rotates  upon 
its  axis.  The  true  period  is  about  twenty-five  days,* 
the  apparent  or  "  synodic  "  period  being  some  two  days 
longer,  because  the  earth  itself  is  continually  moving 
forward  in  its  orbit. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  study  the  motions  of 
the  spots  more  carefully,  we  find  that  they  have  move- 
ments of  their  own  {j)roper  mnfion.9,  as  astronomers  call 
them),  both  in  latitude  and  longitude,  so  that  no  observa- 
tions of  any  single  spot,  however  carefully  conducted, 

*  It  is  perhaps  worth  notiiijij  that,  bctwocMi  the  s»m  and  the  earth's 
maj^netism,  there  is  an  unquestionable,  thoujjjh  still  unexplained,  connee- 
tion,  whieh  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Among  the  numerous  periodic 
variations  of  this  maj^netism  Ilornstein  finds  one  with  a  period  of  'KS'.Vl 
days.  Assuinltuf  this  to  be  due  to  the  sun's  synodie  mtation.  he  gets 
24'55  days  for  the  true  rotation.  Very  similarly  IJiirelow  deilueos  24*S6. 
Veeder's  "aurora  period"  (2T"2S  days)  gives  25;{8 — all  of  whieh  may 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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can  furnish  an  accurate  deterniination  of  tlio  position  of 
the  8un's  axis  and  its  period  of  i'«>t;iti<ui.  Tiiis  fact  does 
not  seem  to  liaxc  Ix'cn  coinpi-clicndr*!  l)y  the  early  ob- 
serverri  (tliouiili  a  ne«xlected  remark  of  Scheiner's  indi- 
cates that  he  had  a  i^linij^se  of  the  truth),  and  lience  we 
have  serious  discordances  between  their  dilTerent  residts, 
which  ranire  from  2'>'^H  days,  the  re>ult  (►l)tained  by 
Dehinil)re  in  177."),  to  25"58  days,  as  determined  by 
Cassini  about  a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  dilTerent 
values  for  tlu"  inclination  of  the  sun's  e(piator  to  the 
ecliptic  lie  between  i)i°  and  7^°,  and  those  for  the  Un- 
gitude  of  tlie  node  between  7<>°  and  80°.  The  most 
reliable  recent  results  are  those  of  Carrington  and 
S])oerer.  The  former  makes  the  menn  period  of  the 
sun's  rotation  25*38  days,  while  Spoerer  gives  it  as 
25-23. 

THK    KQr.VTORIAL    ACCEI.P:RATI0N. 

The  researches  of  Carrington,"  between  1853  and 
18(>1,  first  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  sun.  as  a  whole,  has  no  single  period  of 
rotation,  but  dilTercnr  portions  of  its  surface  perform 
their  revolutions  in  dilTerent  times.  The  ecpiatorial  re- 
gions not  only  move  more  rapidly  in  miles  per  hour 
than  the  rest  of  the  solar  surface,  but  they  compleU'  the 
entir*'  rt>f>ifnm  in  shnrter  fi/nr.  If  we  deduce  the 
period  by  means  of  sp«)ts  near  the  sun's  e<piator,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  very  nearly  25  days,  a  tritle  less — 
according  to  Carrington.     Spots  at  a  solar  latitude  of 

•A  nu'inoir  \i\  Lau^^iiT,  i)rc'?*(Milc«l  to  the  French  Ao;nlomy  in  1844, 
but  never  puhliHhrd  i;i  exienm,  containo,  according  to  Kayo,  d<ita  which 
would  h'nd  to  the  name  result.  The  Hummary,  pvcn  in  tho'M'ointcs 
Ri'ndiis."  fails,  how«'ver,  to  indicate  any  apprrciation  of  the  Ki/xtrmiitir 
variation  of  rotation  rate  from  ecpiator  to  poles,  and  in  no  way  invali- 
dalen  Carrington's  claim  to  be  con.sidered  the  di.scovcrer  of  the  law. 
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20°  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  period  nearly  18  hours 
longer ;  at  30°  the  period  rises  to  26^  days,  and  at  45° 
to  27|,  though  in  this  latitude  there  are  so  few  spots 
that  the  determination  is  not  very  reliable.  Beyond 
this  latitude  we  have  nothing  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  whether  this 
retardation  continues  to  the  pole  or  not. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  probably  connected 
with  this  remarkable  law  of  surface-movement,  that  the 
spots  mostly  lie  between  ten  and  thirty-iive  degrees 
of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  sun's  equator ;  and  it  is 
this  fact  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
laws  of  the  solar  rotation,  since  our  observations  are 
confined  to  such  a  limited  range  of  latitude.  As  yet, 
no  points  have  been  found  near  the  sun's  poles  perma- 
nent and  definite  enough  to  permit  precise  observations 
covering  a  sufiicient  interval  of  time. 

By  a  discussion  of  all  his  observations,  more  than 
5,000  in  number,  of  954  different  groups  of  spots,  Mr. 
Carrington  deduced  the  expression  X  =  865'  — 165'  sin^/ 
for  the  daily  motion  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  in  dif- 
ferent solar  latitudes,  I  representing  the  latitude  in  the 
formula,  and  X  the  daily  motion  in  minutes  of  solar 
longitude.  This,  as  w^as  said  before,  would  make  the 
rotation  period  of  the  sun's  ecjuator  a  little  less  than 
25  days.  The  expression,  however,  is  purely  empirical, 
and  no  imaginable  theoretical  ex])lanation  can  be  given 
for  the  fractional  exponent  J. 

Faye,  assuming  on  theoretical  grounds  tliat  this  ex- 
ponent ought  to  be  2,  finds  from  the  same  observations 
the  formula  X  =  862'—  186'sin7,  an  expression  which 
airrees  with  all  but  a  few  of  the  obsrrvations  nearlv  as 
well  as  Carrington's. 

Spoerer,  from  observations  of  his  own,  made  be- 
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tweeii    I8r»*2    and    lsr»S,  aiul    combined   with    those    of 
Sccclii  and  others,  derives  the  still   dillerent  formula, 

X  =  U)n'  -  2(>;r  sin(^4i°  i:r+  /). 

Tisserand,  from  observations  of  ;»2.")  spots  in  1ST4— 
'75,  deduces  the  expression  X  =  sr)7'<;  —  ll'u'''^  sinV. 
But  this  is  probably  less  relial)le  than  either  «»t  the  pre- 
cedin*:^,  being  founded  on  a  much  smallei-  number  of  ob- 
servations. 

Wilsing,  of  Potsdam,  in  1888  publislied  a  discussion 
of  several  hundred  faculoB  shown  on  their  phothelio- 
grapli  plates,  and  deduced  a  rotation-j)eriod  of  25'23 
days;  but  he  found  no  indications  of  equatorial  acceler- 
ation, and  concluded  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  ])hoto- 
sphere,  wliere  the  spots  have  their  residence,  does  not 
extend  to  the  region  of  the  faculie — a  very  perplexing 
fact,  if  real.  Still  more  recently,  however,  Stratonoflf,  of 
I*ulk<»wa,  fi-om  a  discussion  of  their  ])lates,  finds  from 
the  facula*  a  result  quite  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Carrington  and  Spoeier. 

We  liave  already  referred  to  the  evidence  of  the 
sun's  rotation  given  by  the  spectroscope  (page  1  <><>), 
and  have  specially  quoted  the  remarkable  work  of 
Duner.  His  results  show  (we  think  conclusively, 
though  objections  have  been  raiM'd  in  eeitain  (piar- 
ters)  that  the  region  in  wliidi  the  dark  lines  of  the 
S|)ectrui]i  originate  share  ])erfectly  tlie  motion  of  the 
photosphere.  His  ^jbservations,  moreover,  have  this 
great  advantage  over  those  made  (^n  spots  and  faculie, 
that  they  extend  as  far  as  75°  on  each  .side  of  the  sun's 
equator.  The  observations  are  very  widl  represented  by 
the  equation  X  =  840'—  272'-4  sinV.  This  would  cor- 
respond to  a  rotation  period  of  25*53  days  at  the  sun's 
equator  and  about  37*5  at  the  poU? — but  the  polar 
|X»riod  is  very  uncertain. 
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While  either  of  the  formulae  given  above  agrees 
fairly  with  the  facts  observed,  neither  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  logically  established  upon  a  sound  physical 
explanation.* 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  surface-drift  is  not  yet 
known.  Sir  John  Herschel  was  disposed  to  attribute 
it  to  the  impact  of  meteoric  matter  striking  the  sun's 
surface  mainly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  and 
so  continually  accelerating  its  rotation,  as  a  boy's  peg- 
top  is  whipped  up  by  the  skillfully  applied  lash.  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  meteoric  matter  may  reach  the  sun,  or  that 
the  meteors  move,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  plane  of 
the  sun's  equator,  and  direct,  i.  e.,  with  and  not  against 
the  motion  of  the  planets — so  that  their  fall  would  be 
mostly  confined  to  the  equatorial  regions,  and  would 
thus  hasten,  and  not  retard,  the  surface  motion. 

But  then  the  duration  of  the  sun's  rotation  period 
should  continually  grow  shorter,  an  effect  which  does 
not  appear  from  a  comparison  of  Scheiners  results  with 
those  most  recently  obtained.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
that  such  an  acceleration  has  actually  occurred,  only  too 
small  to  be  yet  detected  ;  still,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  any  "  driving,"  sufficient  to  establish  nearly  two 
days'  difference  between  the  rotation  periods  at  the 
equator  and  at  latitude  40°,  must  have  produced  a  very 
sensible  effect  within  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  equatorial  acceleration 
is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  exchange  of  matter 
which,  if  the  sun  is  for  the  most  part  gaseous,  as  now 
seems  likely,  must  continually  be  going  on  between  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  globe.  If  the  photosphere  is 
formed  of  masses  faU'uKj,  such  an  effect  would  be  a 
necessary  consequence.      If  we  suppose   that  the  out- 

*  See  Note  E,  p«{^«'  ^^'''V 
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rusliinix  stroiuns  of  liratcil  j^.-ls  and  vaj)or,  a>  tliey  rise, 
coiitinuc  in  the  gaseous  condition  until  tluv  rcacli  the 
euinniit  v{  their  ascent,  and  remain  at  tliis  hei^dit  hm^ 
enouijli  to  aiMjuire  sen^iltlv  thi'  rotation  velocity  <'orre- 
spondini;  to  thi'ir  altitude,  antl  that  then  the  ])rodiiets  of 
condensation,  resultin*^  from  their  eo<>lin<r.  f'dl  down- 
ward, and  thurf  falling  oonstitnte  the  jtlmto-phere,  we 
should  have  precisely  the  actual  jiliennincnon.  The  ro- 
tation velocity  of  each  visihle  element  (»f  the  photospliere 
woidd  be  that  corresponding  to  a  trreater  altitude,  and 
theref(»re  greater  than  that  naturally  heloniriiiir  to  its 
observed  position,  and  this  dilYerence  woidd  \ary  from 
the  equator,  where  it  would  be  a  maximum,  to  the  poles, 
where  it  would  vani>h. 

( )f  courx',  it  is  not  necessary  to  such  an  effect  that 
the  conditions  supjiosed  >hould  be  rigidly  complied 
with  ;  it  will  suffice  to  admit  that  in  the  photosj)here 
the  falling  masses  are  more  cons])icuous  than  those 
which  are  ascending  or  stationary,  and  it  would  seem 
hardly  j)ossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Whether, 
however,  the  effect  thus  produced  would  account  in 
measure  as  well  a>  kind  for  the  ol)serve(l  j)henomena, 
is  a  (juestion  reipiiiMug  for  its  an>wer  a  rnoi-e  thorough 
matliematical  iiivestigatiiui  than  tlie  writer  has  yet  been 
able  to  undertake. 

If  we  consider  o/ih/  fin  -ymf.s,  it  would  seem  entirely 
possible  that  they  may  be  produced  by  matter  which 
has  fallen  fn»m  a  lieiLdit  of  even  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand miles,  and  that  fall  would  be  <piite  sutlicient  to  ac- 
count for  tlieir  whole  acceleration. 

The  fact  that  rapid  changes  in  the  configuration  <)f 
a  spot  are  generally  accomj>anie<l  by  an  eastward  rush 
of  the  wlude,  also  favors  tlie  i<lea  that  a  downfall  of 
something  from  above  is  concerned  in  the  matter. 
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If  we  rightly  understand  the  matter,  this  theory  of 
the  equatorial  acceleration  is  in  substantial  accordance, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  with  that  formulated  some  years  later 
by  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
"  Chemistry  of  the  Sun."  But  his  "  dissociation  theory  " 
apparently  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  providing 
the  "hundreds  of  millions  of  tons"  of  falling  matter 
that  produce  the  phenomena  by  their  "  down  rush." 
Schaeberle  also  attributes  the  equatorial  acceleration  to 
the  falling  back  of  material  that  has  been  projected  to 
a  great  elevation  above  the  photosphere. 

The  idea  of  Faye  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the 
reverse  of  that  here  suggested.  He  attributes  the  for- 
mation of  the  photosphere  to  gaseous  matter  not  falling 
from  above,  but  ascending  from  helow^  and  starting 
from  a  stratum  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface ; 
by  supposing  the  depth  of  this  stratum  to  vary  with 
the  latitudes,  being  greatest  at  the  poles  of  the  sun  and 
least  at  the  equator,  it  is  easy  to  explain  on  this  hy- 
pothesis the  accelerated  motion  of  the  surface  at  the 
equator,  and  to  justify  his  formula,  which  makes  the 
retardation  at  higher  latitudes  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  sine  of  the  latitude  ;  but  no  reason  is  evident  why 
the  depth  of  this  stratum  should  vary. 

Certain  later  investigations  in  ISSG  upon  the  rota- 
tion of  Hiiid  masses,  by  Jukowsky,  of  Moscow,  as  ap- 
plied to  solar  conditions  by  his  coUeaguc  IVlopolsky, 
])erliaps  warrant  a  hope  that  the  phenomena  of  surface- 
drift  in  longitude,  and  even  the  periodicitv  of  the  spirts, 
ultimately  find  a  rational  explanation  as  necessary  re- 
sults of  the  slow  contraction  of  a  non-homogeneous  and 
mainly  gaseous  glol)e.  The  subject  is  dithcult  and 
obscure;  but  if  it  can  be  proved,  as  seems  jiot  imjiossi- 
ble,  that,  on  mechanical  princi])les,  \\\v  time  of  rotation 
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of  the  cciitrnl  portions  of  sucli  a  wliii-lin^  mass  must 
lu'  >lii>rt('r  than  tluit  uf  the  exterior,  tlicn  tlit-ri'  will  he, 
t>f  necessity,  an  interchan«j;e  c»f  niattiT  hctwcen  the 
inside  and  ontside  of  the  sphere,  a  slow  ,sf//f'<ice- 
drift  from  e(piator  toward  the  poles,  a  more  rapid  uiter- 
ttiil  enrrent  aloni:  and  near  the  axis,  from  the  j)oles 
toward  the  eipnitor,  a  eontinnal  "boiling  up''  of  internal 
matter  on  eaeh  side  of  tlie  equator,  and,  finally,  jnst 
gueh  an  eastward  drift  near  the  i'<|nator  as  is  actually 
observed.  Moreover,  the  form  of  the  mass,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  drift  and  conse<pient  **  boilinir  np  "  from 
underneath  might,  and  probably  would,  be  subject  to 
great  |)eriodical  variations. 

As  to  Zollner's  idea  that  the  ecjuatorial  acceleration 
is  due  to  the  friction  between  a  liquid  sheet,  constitut- 
ing the  photospliere,  and  a  solid  nucleus  below,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  view  is  in  complete 
opposition  to  those  held  by  almost  all  astronomers,  and 
seems  to  be  untenable  in  its  fundamental  assumptions. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  writer  sympathizes  with 
I)uner  in  his  conclusion  :  "  T  must  confess  that  this  dif- 
ference between  the  rotation  periods  in  the  dillerent 
(solar)  latitu<les  appears  to  me  incomprehensible,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  ditticult  problems  of  a^stro- 
physics."    No  theory  yet  presented  is  really  satisfactory* 

THE    I'oSITIoN    OK    TUK    SUn's    AXIS. 

Tlje  ])lane  of  the  snn's  rotation  is  slightly  inclined 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit.  According  to  Carrington, 
the  angle  is  7°  !'>',  while  Spocrer  makes  it  ♦J°  57'.  This 
plane  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  two  opposite  points  called  the 
nodes,  one  of  which  is  in  longitude  73°  4o',  according  to 
Carrington,  and  74°  'MV  according  to  Spoerer.  The 
axis  of  the  sun  is  therefore  directed  to  a  point  in  the 

•  Sec  Note  E,  page  3rtO. 
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constellation  of  Draco,  not  marked  by  any  conspicuous 
star.  Astronomers  define  its  position  by  saying  that 
its  right  ascension  is  18^  44",  and  its  declination  is  64°. 
It  is  almost  exactly  half-way  between  the  bright  star 
a  Lyrae  and  the  polar  star. 

The  earth  passes  through  the  two  nodes  on  or  about 
the  3d  of  June  and  the  5th  of  December.  At  these 
times  the  spots  move  apparentl}^  in  straight  lines  across 
the  sun's  disk,  and  his  poles  are  situated  on  its  circum- 
ference. During  the  summer  and  autunm,  from  June 
to  December,  the  sun's  northern  pole  is  inclined  toward 
the  earth  ;  during  the  winter  months,  the  southern.  The 
angle  which  the  sun's  axis  appears  to  make  with  a  north 
and  south  line  in  the  sky  (technically,  i\\Q  position -angle 
of  the  sun's  axis)  changes  considerably  during  the  year, 
varying  20°  each  side  of  zero.  As  it  is  often  very 
desirable  for  an  amateur  to  know  this  angle  approxi- 
mately, we  insert  the  following  little  table,  giving  the 
position  angle  of  the  sun's  north  pole  referred  to  the 
center  of  the  disk.  The  table  is  derived  from  the  much 
more  extensive  one  in  Secchi's  "  Le  Soleil  "  : 

POSITION    ANGLE   OF   SUN'S  AXIS. 


January  4,   July  6 0°00. 


Jan.  15,  June  25..  . .      5°  west. 

Jan.  26,  June  14 10"  west. 

Feb.  7,  June  2 15°  west. 

Feb.  22,  May   IR 20°  west. 

Mareli  18,  April  25.  .j  26°  west. 
April  5 26°  20'  west. 


Dec.  24,  July  17.  .  .      5'  east. 

Dot'.  IT),  July  29.  ..  H>°  east. 

Dec.  .'^,  Aug.  11.  .  .  .  15"  east. 

Nov.  19,  Aug.  27..  .  20°  east. 

Oct.  29,  Sept.  20. .  .  25"  east. 

Oft.  10 26    20'  east. 


It  is  understood,  of  course,    tliat   th(^  tabic  is  only 
approximate,  because  the  nuinlx'rs  change  slightly  ac- 
cording to  the   j)lace  of  the  current  year  in  the  leap- 
year  cycle;  but  the  results  obtained  from  it  pre  always 
11 
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correct  within  about  i°,  which  is  near  enough  for  most 
purposes. 

Fig.  37  ilhistrates  these  points,  giving  the  position- 
angle  of  the  sun's  axis,  and  the  aspect  of  his  eipiator  at 
different  times  of  the  voar  as  seen  from  the  earth.     For 
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the  sake  of  clearness,  however,  the  inclination,  of  the 
sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  considerably  exaggerated 
in  the  lower  row  of  figures :  the  equator  never  appears 
so  strongly  curved  as  there  represented. 


I'lCoI'Ki:    MoTlo.N    OK    sroTS. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  the  equatorial 
acceleration,  it  is  found  that  almost  every  spot  has  more 
or  less  motion  of  its  own.  between  latitudes  20°  north 
and  20°  south,  Mr.  Carrington  finds,  on  the  whole,  a 
slight  tendency  to  motion  toward  the  equator,  tlie  move- 
ment amounting  to  a  minute  or  two  of  wrc per  (Nem  j 
froni  20°  to  30°  on  both  sides  of  the  e(piator,  there  is 

•  In  the  figures  for  Sept.  4  and  March  7  tho  N.  polo  ha^  inadver- 
tently been  Inclinetl  the  wrong  way. 
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a  somewhat  more  decided  motion  toward  the  poles. 
Faye  has  also  shown  that  many  spots  move  in  small 
ellipses  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun,  completing  their 
circuits  in  a  day  or  two,  and  repeating  them  with  great 
regularity  for  weeks,  and  even  months.  Whenever  a 
spot  is  passing  through  sudden  changes,  it  generally 
moves  forward  upon  the  solar  surface,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  with  something  like  a  leap ;  and,  when 
a  spot  divides  into  two  or  more,  the  parts  generally  sep- 
arate with  a  very  considerahle  velocity,  as  if  (we  do  not 
say  because)  there  was  a  repulsion  between  them. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    SUN-SPOTS. 

The  sun-spots,  as  has  already  been  said,  are  not  dis- 
tributed over  the  sun's  surface  with  anything  like  uni- 
formity. They  occur  mainly  in  two  zones  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  and  between  the  latitudes  of  10°  and  30°. 
On  the  equator  itself  they  are  comparatively  rare ;  there 
are  still  fewer  beyond  35°  of  latitude,  and  only  a  single 
spot  has  ever  been  recorded  more  than  45°  from  the 
solar  equator — one  observed  in  18-16  by  the  late  Dr. 
Peters,  then  in  Naples. 

The  figure  shows  the  distribution  of  1,386  spots  ob- 
served by  Carrington.  The  figure  is  constructed  in 
this  way  :  The  circumference  of  the  sun,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  is  divided  into  five-degree 
spaces  from  the  equator  each  way,  and  at  each  of  them 
is  erected  a  radial  Hue  whose  length  mfour  /nnn/ndf/is 
of  an  inch  v^  proportional  to  the  number  of  spots  ob- 
served within  24°  of  latitude  on  eacli  side.  Thus,  the 
line  drawn  at  20°  north  latitude,  and  markiMl  "  ir»l,"  is 
\W  <^^  '^'^  '\\\^\\  h)ng,  and  means  that  151  spots  were 
recorded  between  lTi°  and  22^°  north  latitude. 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  mere  inspection  that  the 
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disti'ilnition  follows  no  siiiijiU^  law  of  hiritude.  On  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  distrihutiun,  during  the  eight 
years  ovir  whieh  the  observations  extend,  was  not  very 
irregular,  though  there  is  a  distinct   niininiuni   at  15°, 
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and  two  maxima  at  about  11°  and  22°  of  latitude.  On 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  minimum  at  15°  is  very 
marked,  and  the  numbers  at  ln°  and  20°  are  far  in 
cxeess  of  those  in  the  northern  liemisphere.  Of  the 
whole  number.  Til  were  in  tlie  soutliern  hemisphere, 
as  against  075  in  the  nortliern. 

The  minimum  at  15°  of  latitude  was  special  to  the 
date  of  ol)servation,  and  luul  its  origin  in  a  law  discov- 
ered bv  Spoerer  a  few  years  ago — to  be  (liscus.<ied  later 
(page  15r)).  His  own  observations  from  1S()1  to  \Si)7 
show  nothing  of  the  kind.     They  give  the  following 
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distribution  of  1,053  spots  in  latitude,  viz. :  -f"  3^°?  4 ; 
-f-  30°,  4  ;  +  25°,  16  ;  +  20°,  50  ;  +  15°,  133  ;  +  10°, 
198 ;  -|-  5°,  114 — in  all,  519  spots  north  of  the  solar 
equator.  40  spots  were  on  the  equator,  or  within  2°  of 
it.  South  of  the  equator  we  have,  in  latitude :  —  5°, 
113  ;  -  10°,  206  ;  -  15°,  109  ;  -  20°,  38  ;  -  25°,  19  ; 
-  30°,  7  ;  -  35°,  1 ;  -  40°,  1— in  all,  494  southern 
spots.  In  1866,  a  year  of  spot  minimum,  there  were 
only  94  spots  in  all,  and  of  these  94  all  but  two  were 
situated  within  17°  of  the  equator. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  times  when  spots  are 
abundant  their  mean  latitude  is  greater  than  when  they 
are  few,  or,  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  spots  generally  carries  with  it  a  widening  of  the  zones 
in  which  the  spots  appear.  All  the  observations  concur 
in  showing  this. 

The  cause  of  this  distribution  of  the  spots  in  zones 
is  not  known.  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  spots  themselves,  and  very  possibly  has  something 
to  do  with  the  law  of  surface-motion  just  discussed.  At 
least  it  is  certain,  as  Faye  pointed  out  some  years  ago, 
that,  while  at  the  solar  poles  and  equator  adjoining  })or- 
tions  of  the  photosphere  have  no  relative  motion  with 
reference  to  each  other,  yet  in  the  middle  latitudes 
this  is  not  true;  here  each  element  of  the  surface  has  a 
different  velocity  from  those  innnediately  north  and 
south  of  it,  so  that  they  drift  by  each  other  like  the 
filaments  of  a  liquid  current  which  is  suffering  retarda- 
tion, ])roducing,  as  Faye  supposes,  whirlpools  and  eddies 
which,  according  to  his  view,  generate  the  spots. 

As  regards  the  sun's  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, there  is  often  a  great  ine(piality.  Thus,  from 
1672  to  1704  absolutely  no  spots  were  recorded  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  when  a  few  appeared  in  1705 
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and  1714,  tlio  French  Acadcinv  was  formally  notified  of 
the  fact  as  soinethini^  very  reniarkal)le.  We  do  nut 
know  that  anything  (juitc  like  this  has  ever  happened 
bince;  but  the  ine(piality  hetween  the  two  hemispheres 
is  often  verv  markecj  for  months  toi:;ether,  tlioULrh  in 
tl»e  lontr  run  there  .>eems  to  he  no  dilTi'rence. 

It  is  a  <|uestion  of  much  theoretical  importance 
whether  spots  (h>  oi"  (h>  not  aj)j)e;ir  repeatedly  at  the 
same  ]>oints ;  for  if  this  is  j-eally  the  ea>e,  it  would 
make  it  almost  certain  tliat  hclow  the  photosphere  there 
must  l>e  a  coherent  nucleus,  carrying  with  it  in  its  rota- 
tion such  volcanic  or  otherwise  peculiar  regions  as  to 
cause  the  l)reaking  out  of  spots  ahove  them.  There 
would  he  no  dilHculty  in  accounting  for  two  or  three 
dissolutions  and  reappearances  in  the  same  region  with- 
out any  such  liypothesis,  since  a  great  disturl)ance  in 
the  M>lar  atmosphere  would  not  subside  entirely  for  a 
louiT  time.  The  observations  of  S])oerer  show  that 
this  actually  happens,  and  that,  for  a  j)eriod  of  several 
months,  spots  and  facuhe  often  recur  several  times  at 
the  same  ])oint.  Hut  his  observations  do  not  give  any 
real  support  to  the  idea  of  a  solid  nucleus,  nor  has  he 
himself  ever  favored  >ucli  a  view,  although  some  (and 
among  others  the  writer),  ndsunderstanding  certain  ex- 
pressions of  his,  have  supj)osed  that  he  did. 
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AND   THEORIES  AS  TO   THEIR   CA  USE  AND  NA  TURE. 

Observations  of  Schwabe. — Wolf's  Numbers. — Proposed  Explanations  of 
Periodicity. — Connection  between  Sun-Spots  and  Terrestrial  Magnet- 
ism.— Remarkable  Solar  Disturbances  and  Magnetic  Storms. — Effect 
of  Sun-Spots  on  Temperature. — Sun-Spots,  Cyclones,  and  Rainfall. — 
Researches  of  Symons  and  Meldrum. — Sun-Spots  and  Commercial 
Crises. — Galileo's  Theory  of  Spots. — Herschel's  Theory. — Secchi's 
First  Theory. — Zollner's. — Faye's. — Secchi's  Later  Opinions. — Theo- 
ries of  Lockyer,  Schaeberle,  and  others. 

It  was  early  noticed  that  the  number  of  sun-spots  is 
very  variable,  but  the  discovery  of  a  regular  periodicity 
in  their  number  dates  from  1851,  when  Schwabe,  of 
Dessau,  first  published  the  result  of  twenty-five  years 
of  observation.  During  this  time  he  had  examined  the 
sun  on  every  clear  day,  and  had  secured  an  almost  per- 
fect record  of  every  s])ot  thai  appeared  upon  the  solar 
surface.  He  be<i:an  his  work  without  anv  idea  of  ob- 
taininsT  the  result  he  iirrived  at,  and  says  of  liiinsi'lf, 
that,  "like  Saul,  he  went  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and 
fouTui  a  kingdom."  Tlis  observations  showed  umuis- 
takably  that  there  is  a  pretty  regular  increase  and  de- 
crease in  the  mnnber  of  sun-spots,  the  interval  from  one 
maximum  to  the  next  being  not  far  from  ten  yeai*s. 
Subsecpient  observations  and  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  known  former  records  fully  confirm  this  couclu- 
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eioil,  I'Xci'pt  that  till'  mean  iicriod  a|i|irai's  to  be  some- 
what greater,  I'levon  and  uiie  ninth  years  heing  tlie  vahie 
at  present  gi'nerally  re(*eive(h  rint'essoi-  \l.  Wolf,  of 
Zurieh,  has  heen  especially  indetatigahle  in  his  investi- 
irations  npon  this  subject,  and  has  succeeded  in  disinter- 
ring from  all  sorts  of  hiding  places  a  nearly  coni])lete 
liistory  of  the  >olar  surface  for  the  jia>t  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Among  other  things  lie  iiiid>  among  the 
unpuhli>lu'<l  manuscripts  of  llorrehow  (a  Danish  as- 
tronomer who  flourished  a  century  ago)  a  distinct  in- 
timation (in  1TT*»)  that  zealous  and  continueil  observa- 
tion of  the  sun-sj)ots  might  lead  to  '*  the  discovery  of  a 
period,  as  in  tlie  nu)tions  of  the  other  heavenly  l)odies," 
with  the  added  remark  that  *' then,  and  lutt  till  then, 
it  will  be  tinu'  to  iiujuire  in  what  manner  the  bodies 
which  are  ruled  and  illuminated  by  the  sun  are  influ- 
enced by  the  sun-spots  " — alluding,  perhaps,  to  certain 
ideas  then,  as  now,  more  or  less  current,  and  illustrated 
by  the  atteni})t  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  a  few  years  later,  to 
establish  a  relation  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the 
number  of  sun-s])ots. 

Wolf  has  brought  together  an  eiu)rinous  number  of 
o])servations,  and  with  immense  labor  has  combined 
them  into  a  consistent  whole,  deducing  a  series  of  '*  rel- 
ative innnbers,''  as  he  calls  them,  which  represent  the 
state  of  the  sun  as  to  spottedness  for  vvi'vy  year  since 
174.').  Ilis 'M-elative  number''  is  formed  in  rather  an 
arbitrary  manner  from  the  observation  of  the  spots  : 
re])resenting  tliis  number  i)y  /',  the  lormula  is,  /•  = 
k(f-\-  10(/),  in  which  y  is  the  nund)er  of  groups  and 
isolated  spots  observed,  and  f  the  total  nund)er  of 
8jM>ts  which  can  ])e  C(»unted  in  these  groups  and  singly, 
wliile  A*  is  a  coefticient  which  depemls  upon  the  ob- 
server and  Ills  telesc(»])e.     Wulf  takes  it  as  unity  for 
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himsolf,  <»])sorvinu:  witli  a  three-inch  telescope  and  jxtwer 
of  (54.  For  an  uhserver  w  itli  a  hirger  instruinent,  k  would 
he  a  smaller  (luantity,  while  a  less  powerful  instrument 
and  less  assiduous  ohserver  would  receive  a  '*/t''  j^reater 
than  unity,  as  prohahly  seeing  fewer  Bpots  than  Wolf 
liimself  would  reach  with  his  instrument.  These  rela- 
tive' nimdn'rs,  as  tested  hy  the  most  recent  photo<j^raphic 
results  of  I)<  L.i  line  and  Stewait,  :iie  found  to  be  (juite 
approximately  prt)porti()n:d  to  tlu'  area  covered  hy  the 
spots. 

AVe  ^crive  on  the  opposite  jiaij^e  a  fii^ure  deduced  from 
the  nund)ers,  pid)lishe(l  hy  Wolf  in  ISTT,  in  the  ''  Me- 
moirs of  the  Roval  Astronomical  Society,"  and  showin<r 
their  course  year  hy  year  since  1772.  The  continua- 
tion* of  the  curve  to  1880  is  from  nunihers  subse- 
quently published  by  him  in  the  astronomical  periodi- 
cals. The  horizontal  divisions  denote  years,  and  the 
heii^ht  of  the  curve  at  each  point  gives  the  "  relative 
nund)er"  for  the  date  in  (piestion.  For  example,  in 
l67n,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  relative  num- 
ber was  14(>,  while  early  in  1879  it  ran  as  low  as  3. 

The  dotted  lines  are  curves  of  magnetic  disturbance, 
with  which  at  present  we  have  no  concern.  ()ur  dia- 
gram, on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  page,  only  goes 
back  to  177'J.  but  Wolfs  investigations  reach  to  1<51(», 
and  he  gives,  in  the  paper  froni  which  were  derived  the 
numbers  used  in  constructing  our  diagram,  the  f(»llow- 
ing  imj)ortant  talile  of  tlu'  maxima  and  minima  of  sun- 
spots  since  that  date,  dividing  the  roults  into  two  series, 
the  first  of  which,  fron>  the  paucity  of  observations,  is 
to  be  considered  «»f  much  inferior  weight  to  the  second. 

*  It  dill  not  worn  w(»rth  whilo  to  rc  enjfrave  the  plate  in  order  to  bring 
the  rurvi'  down  to  diitr.  hut  tlu'  niiiin  ri'SuU»  since  1880  ure  stated  nu- 
merically a  \i:vjv  or  t\\(i  latiT. 
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F1E8T  Series. 

Second  Sebies. 

Minima. 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

Maxima. 

1610-8 

1615-5 

1745-0 

1750-3 

8-2 

10.5 

10-2 

11-2 

1619-0 

1626-0 

1755-2 

1761-5 

15-0 

13-5 

11-3 

8-2 

1634-0 

1639-5 

1766-5 

17697 

110 

9-5 

'  9-0 

8-7 

1645-0 

1649-0 

1775-5 

1778-4 

10-0 

110 

92 

9-7 

1655-0 

1660-0  ■ 

1784-7 

1788-1 

110 

15-0 

13-6 

16-1 

1666-0 

1675-0 

1798-3 

1804-2 

13-5 

10-0 

12-3 

12-2 

1679-5 

16850 

1810-6 

1816-4 

10-0 

8-0 

12-7 

13-5 

1689-5 

1093-0 

1823-3 

1829-9 

8-5 

12-5 

10-6 

7-3 

1698-0 

1705-5 

1833-9 

1837-2 

14  0 

12-7 

9-6 

10-9 

1712-0 

1718-2 

1843  5 

1848-1 

11-5 

9-3 

12-5 

12  0 

1723-5 

1727-5 

1856-0 

18601 

10-5 

11-2 

11-2 

10-5 

1734-0 

1738-7 

1867-2 

1870-6 

Mean  period. 

Mean  period. 

Mean  period. 

Mean  period. 

11-20  ±  2-11* 

11-20  ±  2-06 

11-16  ± 

1-54 

10-94  ±  2-52 

±  0-64 

±  0-63 

±  0-47 

±  0-76 

From  these  data,  Wolf  derives  a  mean  period  of 
11 '111  years,  witli  an  avera<^e  variability  of  2  01)  years, 
and  an  nncertainty  of  O'^UlT,  due  chietiy  to  the  ditheulty 
of  fixing  the  precise  date  of  niaxinnim  or  mininunn. 

After  the  great  maxinuini  of  1ST1<'>,  wIrmi  the  rel- 
ative number  reached  14(>,  thei-e  was  an  unusually  pro- 
tracted down-slide  until  ISTIK  wlieu.  as  tlie  figure  shows, 

■*  Tlic  upptM-  nuiubor,  ±  2-1 1,  indicates  that  tlir  iiulivithial  pi'riod.s 
have  an  uverajj^e  variation  of  2-1 1  years  on  one  side  or  the  other  Ironi  the 
mean  period.  The  lower  number,  ±  0-61,  i>  the  so-ealled  "  probable 
error"  of  the  period.     Similarly  in  the  three  other  columns. 
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a  very  low  minimum  occurird.  After  that  a  fcohlo 
maximum  {ou\y  CA)  arrived  pretty  (juickly  near  the  end 
uf  1SS;J,  tV>lK>\ved  hy  an  avera:^e  minimum  in  the  michlle 
of  lSSt>.  The  next  and  kist  maximum  was  passed  in 
ISIK'J;  it  was  not  a  very  high  one,  ]>erhaps  about  TO — 
hut  Wolf  died  in  ISiK'J,  and  we  have  no  authentic  figures 
later  tlian  1S«>1. 

A  moment's  inspection  of  tlic  cuive  shows  tliat  the 
maxinui  dilTer  greatly  in  intensity,  and  that  the  period 
is  not  at  all  fixed  and  certain  like  that  of  an  orbital  mo- 
tion, but  is  sul)ject  to  great  variations.  Tlius,  l)etween 
the  nuixima  of  lS2i>'l*  ami  1837':^  we  have  an  interval 
of  only  T'3  years,  while  between  1TS8  and  18o4  it  was 
bll  years."^  A  portion  of  this  great  variableness  of 
period  may,  perhaj)s,  be  due  to  the  incompleteness  of 
our  observations,  but  only  a  portion.  It  is  (piite  likely 
that  a  fluctuation  of  much  longer  period,  not  far  from 
sixty  years,  is,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the  effect 
by  its  superposition  upon  the  ])rin{'ipal  (eleven-year) 
oscillation. 

Another  im})ortant  fact  is  that  the  interval  from  a 
minimum  to  the  next  following  maximum  is  only  about 
4^  years  on  the  average,  while  from  the  maximum  to 
the  next  following  minimum  the  interval  is  <'•♦;  years. 
The  disturbance  which  produces  the  sun-spots  springs 
up  sud(U*nly,  but  dies  away  gradually. 

Still  another  fact,  as  yet  unexplained,  and  prol»ably 
of  great  theoretical  importance,  has  recently  been 
brought  out  by  Spoerer.  Speaking  broadly,  the  dis- 
turbance which  produces  the  spots  of  a  given  sun-spot 
perio<l  first  manifests  itself  in  two  belts  about  'M)°  north 

•Some  a.xtrononier8  contend  that  there  ou^ht  to  be ancither  maximum 
in.ocrtcd  about  ITQ.'i.  Observations  about  thi:i  time  arc  few  iu  number 
and  not  very  satisfactory. 
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and  south  of  the  sun's  equator.  These  belts  then  draw 
in  toward  the  equator,  and  the  sun-spot  maximum  occurs 
when  their  latitude  is  about  1G° ;  while  the  disturbance 
gradually  and  finally  dies  out  at  a  latitude  of  8°  or  10°, 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  after  its  first  outbreak. 
Two  or  three  years  before  this  disappearance,  however, 
two  new  zones  of  disturbance  show  themselves.  Thus, 
at  the  sun-spot  minimum  there  are  four  well-marked 
spot-belts ;  two  near  the  equator,  due  to  the  expiring 
disturbance,  and  two  in  high  latitudes,  due  to  the  newly 
beginning  outbreak ;  and  it  appears  that  the  true  sun- 
spot  cycle  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  long,  each  be- 
ginning in  high  latitudes  before  the  preceding  one  has 
expired  near  the  equator. 

Fig.  40  illustrates  this,  embodying  Spoerer's  results 
from  1855  until  1880.     The  dotted  curves  show  Wolf's 
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sun-spot  curve  for  that  period,  the  vertical  column  at 
the  right  of  the  figure,  marked  AV  at  the  top,  giving 
Wolf's  "  relative  ni(mherf(y  The  two  continuous  curves, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  give  the  solar  latitudes  of  the  two 
series  of  spots  tliat  invaded  the  sun's  surface  in  those 
years.  The  scale  of  latitucJcti  is  on  the  left  hand.  Tlie 
first  series  began  in  1850  and  ended  in  18(18  ;  the  second 
broke  out  in  iStWI  and  lasted  initil  1880.     During  these 
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years  it  happeiu'd  tli.it  there  was  v(m*v  little  difTercnce 
hotween  the  northern  and  southern  lieniisphercs  of 
the  sun. 

kxim.anahons  ok  srN-sror   riiuioDU nv. 

There  is  no  (juestion  (»f  solar  physies  more  intercst- 
in«j:  or  important  than  that  which  concerns  the  cause  of 
this  periodicity,  l)ut  a  satisfactory  solution  remains  to 
he  found,  it  has  heen  supposed  l>y  astronomers  of 
very  irin-at  authority  that  the  influence  of  the  planets 
in  some  way  produces  it.  .lupiter,  \'enus,  and  ^fer- 
cury  have  heen  especially  susj)ected  of  complicity  in 
the  matter,  the  first  on  account  of  his  enormous  mass, 
the  others  on  account  of  their  proximity.  I)e  La  Rue 
and  Stewart  deduced  from  their  j)liotographic  observa- 
tions of  sun-spots,  between  1802  and  1SC)(\^  a  series  of 
numbers,  strouij^ly  tending  to  prove  that,  when  two  of 
the  powerful  planets  are  nearly  in  line  as  seen  from 
the  sun,  then  the  spotted  area  is  much  increased.  Tliey 
have  investigated  especially  tlie  combined  effect  of  ^fer- 
cury  and  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  as  also  the  effect  of  Alercury's  a])jir(>ach  to, 
or  recession  from,  the  sun.  In  all  four  cases  there 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  regular  })rogression  of  num- 
bers, tliougli  much  less  decided  in  the  third  and  fourth 
than  in  the  tir>t  and  second.  The  irregular  variations 
of  the  numbers  are,  however,  s()  large,  ami  the  duration 
of  the  (»bservation8  so  sliort,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
buihl  heavily  upon  tlie  observed  coincidences,  since  they 
may  be  merely  accidental.  In  fact,  >(>  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  observations  since  18<ir>  furnish  no  confirma- 
tion of  this  tlieory. 

An  attempt  to  connect  tlie  eleven-year  juriod  with 
that  of  the  planet  Jupiter  also  breaks  down.     While, 
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for  a  certain  portion  of  time,  there  is  a  pretty  good 
agreement  between  the  sun-spot  curve  and  that  which 
represents  the  varying  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun, 
there  is  complete  discordance  elsewhere.  About  1870 
the  maximum  spottedness  occurred  when  the  planet  was 
nearest  the  sun,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  Loomis  suggested  that  the  con- 
junctions and  oppositions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  These  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  9"93  years,  from  a  conjunction  to  an  opposition, 
or  vice  versa.  But,  when  we  come  to  test  the  matter, 
we  find  that,  in  some  cases,  sun-spot  minima  have  coin- 
cided with  this  alignment  of  the  two  planets ;  in  other 
cases,  maxima. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner the  planets,  so  small  and  so  remote,  can  possibly 
produce  such  profound  and  extensive  disturbances  on 
the  sun.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  their  gravitation 
can  be  the  agent,  since  the  tide-raising  power  of  Venus 
upon  the  solar  surface  would  be  only  about  y|-^  of  that 
which  the  sun  exerts  upon  the  earth  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Mercury  and  Jupiter  the  effect  would  be  still  less,  or 
about  -nnr^  of  the  sun's  influence  on  the  earth.  ]\Iaking 
all  allowances  for  the  rarity  of  the  materials  which  com- 
pose the  photosphere,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  planet- 
lifted  tides  can  directly  account  for  the  phenomena. 
If  the  sun-spots  are  due  in  any  way  to  ]>lanetary  action, 
this  action  must  be  an  occasion  rather  than  a  cause.  A 
minute  disturbance  may,  so  to  speak,  '*  juiU  the  trigger" 
and  bring  on  an  exj)lo8ion.  The  touch  of  a  child's 
linger  iired  the  Flood  Rock  mine. 

Several  astronomers,  among  others  l^rofessor  ]». 
Peirce,  seem  to  have  adopted  an  idea  before  alluded 
to — first  suggested,  we  believe,  by  Sir  John  Uerschel — 
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that  the  spots  arc  caused  Uy  meteors  fallin<^  upon  the 
sun.  Aeeonlin^  to  this  \'w\\\  the  pcriudieity  of  tlie 
spots  couUl  he  simply  accounted  for  hy  suj)posin<^  the 
meteors  to  move  in  a  very  elongated  orhit,  with  n  pe- 
riod of  111  years,  adding  the  additional  hypothesis 
that  at  one  part  of  the  orhit  they  form  a  tlock  of  great 
density,  while  elsewhere  they  are  sparsely  distrihuted. 
This  meteoric  orhit  would  have  to  lie  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  tlie  sun's  equator,  and  have  its  aphelion  near 
the  orhit  of  Saturn.  Of  course  there  is  no  necessity  to 
limit  our  hypothesis  to  a  single  meteor-stream.  What 
we  know  of  meteor-showers  encountered  by  the  earth, 
makes  it  likely  that  there  may  be  several,  of  different 
periods ;  and  thus  we  may  account  for  some  of  the  ob- 
served irregularities  of  the  sun-spot  period.  The  hy- 
pothesis has  many  excellent  points,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  it  again.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  said  here  that  it  seems  very  ditlicult  to  make  it  ex- 
plain the  enormous  dimensions  and  persistence  of  many 
sun-spot  groups,  and  the  distribution  of  the  spots  on 
the  sun's  surface  in  two  ])arallel  zones,  with  a  minimum 
at  the  e(piator.  The  irregularity  in  the  epochs  of  max- 
ima and  mininja  is  also  much  greater  than  would  have 
been  expected. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  rather  more  pro])able  that 
the  periodicity  is  in  tlio  sun  itself,  depending  upon  no 
external  causes,  hut  upon  the  constitution  of  the  photo- 
sphere and  the  rate  at  which  the  sun  is  losing  heat. 
T*rrhaps  we  may  compare  small  things  with  great  by 
referring  to  the  periodic  explosions  of  the  Icelandic 
geysers,  or  the  **bumj)ing"  of  ether  and  many  other 
li(pii<ls  in  a  chemistV  test-tube.  Looking  at  it  in  this 
light,  we  should  imagine  the  course  of  events  to  consist 
of  a  gathering  of  deep-lying  forces  during  a  setison  of 
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external  quiescence,  followed  by  an  outburst,  which 
relieves  the  internal  fury ;  the  rest  and  the  paroxysms 
recurring,  at  somewhat  regular  intervals,  simply  because 
the  forces,  materials,  and  conditions  involved,  change 
only  slowly  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

If  such  be  really  the  case,  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that 
this  periodicity  is  never  likely  to  be  very  regular,  and 
will  not  long  keep  step  with  any  planetary  march. 
Time  of  itself,  therefore,  will  by-and-by  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  us,  or  at  least  will  refute  any  false  hypothesis 
resting  upon  the  recurrence  of  planetary  positions. 

TERRESTRIAL    INFLUENCE    OF    SUN-SPOTS. 

Even  more  important  than  the  problem  of  the  cause 
of  sun-spot  periodicity,  is  the  question  whether  this  pe- 
riodicity produces  any  notable  effects  upon  the  earth, 
and,  if  so,  what  ?  In  regard  to  this  question  the  astro- 
nomical world  is  divided  into  two  almost  hostile  camps, 
so  decided  is  the  difference  of  opinion,  and  so  sharp  the 
discussion.  One  party  holds  that  the  state  of  the  sun's 
surface  is  a  determining  factor  in  our  terrestrial  meteor- 
ology, making  itself  felt  in  our  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  rainfall,  cyclones,  crops,  and  even  our  financial 
condition,  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  upon  the  sun  for  economic  as  well  as 
scientific  reasons. 

The  other  party  contends  that  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  sensible  influence  upon  the  earth  produced  by  such 
slight  variations  in  the  solar  light  and  heat,  though,  of 
course,  they  all  admit  the  connection  between  sun-spots 
and  the  condition  of  the  cJirth's  magnetic  elements.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  yc^t  to 
decide  the  (piestion  either  way  :  it  will  take  a  much 
longer  period  of  observation,  and  observations  cou- 
12 
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cliu'ted  witli  special  ri'lcrt'iicc  to  the  suhject  (jf  iiKjuiry, 
to  settle  it.  At  any  rate,  from  the  data  now  in  our  pos- 
session, men  of  great  ability  and  laborious  industry 
draw  t)pj)osite  conclusions. 

It  certainly  is  not  so  plain  that  the  sun-spots  have 
not  the  intiuenee  which  their  worshij)ers,  I  had  almost 
called  them,  claim  for  them,  as  to  absolve  us  from 
the  dutv  of  investii;atinj;  the  matter  in  the  most  thor- 
ough  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  shall  find  the  labor  of  investiga- 
tion fruitful  in  precisely  the  manner  and  degree  desired. 
Those  who  search  for  truth  with  honest  endeavor  may, 
nevertheless,  be  sure  of  their  reward  in  some  way. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  1850,  Laniont,  of  Munich,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  daily  excursions  of  the  magnetic 
needle  have  a  period  which,  from  the  few  decades  of 
observation  at  his  command,  he  fixed  at  ten  and  one 
third  years. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed  here. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  compass-needle  does  not 
point  exactly  north,  and  its  divergence  from  the  true 
meridian  is  dillerent  in  dilTerent  })laces.  On  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet  points  west  <jf  north,  and  on  the 
Pacirtc  coast  east  of  north.  What  is  more:  at  any  i)ar- 
ticular  place  the  direction  of  the  needle  is  continually 
changing,  these  changes  being  like  the  changes  in  the 
tcm[)erature  of  the  air,  in  part  regular  and  ])r('dictable, 
and  partly  lawless,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  regular  magnetic 
changes  is  the  so-called  (Animal  oscillation  ;  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  between  sunrise  and  one  or  two 
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o'clock  P.  M.,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  moves  toward 
the  west  in  these  latitudes,  returning  to  its  mean  position 
about  10  p.  M.,  and  remaining  nearly  stationary  during 
the  night.  The  extent  of  this  oscillation  in  the  United 
States  is  about  15'  of  arc  in  summer,  and  not  quite  half 
as  much  in  winter  ;  but  it  differs  very  much  in  different 
localities  and  at  different  times,  and  also — and  this  is 
Lamont's  discovery — the  average  extent  of  this  diurnal 
oscillation  at  any  given  observatory  increases  and  de- 
creases pretty  regularly  during  a  period  of  10-|-  years, 
accordino^  to  his  calculations.  As  soon  as  Schwabe  an- 
nounced  his  discovery  of  the  periodicity  of  the  solar 
spots,  Sabine  in  England,  Gautier  in  France,  and  Wolf 
in  Switzerland,  at  once  and  independently  perceived  the 
coincidence  between  the  spot-maxima  and  those  of  the 
magnetic  oscillation.  Faye  at  one  time  attempted  to 
impugn  this  conclusion.  In  order  to  make  his  point,  he 
insisted  that  the  magnetic  maximum  is  shown  by  Cas- 
sini's  observations  to  have  occurred  early  in  1787,  and, 
dividing  the  interval  between  this  and  the  last  magnetic 
maximum,  near  tlie  close  of  1870,  by  8,  the  number  of 
intervening  periods,  he  gets  10*45  years  for  the  mean 
magnetic  period,  instead  of  11  "11.  The  reply  is,  that 
the  observations  both  of  the  sun-spots  and  of  the  mag- 
netic elements  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  so  meager  and  unsatisfactory  that  the  evidence  as 
to  the  precise  time  of  maxima  and  minima  is  very  in- 
complete. In  1885,  however,  Faye  yielded  to  the  con- 
stantly accumulating  weight  of  evidence,  and  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  received  conclusion,  whicli  is  now 
practically  undisputed. 

The  convinciniT  evidence  as  to  the  realitv  of  the  as- 
serted  connection  lies  in  the  closeness  with  which,  ever 
since  we  have  been  in  possession  of  continuous  and  sat- 
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isfactory  observations,  tlic  magnetic  curve  copies  that  of 
the  sun-spots.  In  Fi<^.  .*JJ>  \\ir  (lutttd  cuives  represent 
the  mean  iunount  <>f  magnetic  oscillation  as  deduced  by 
Wolf  from  various  series  of  observations.  From  1820 
to  IStK')  the  record  is  almost  continuous,  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  curves  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
doubt  the  connection.* 

The  argument  is  much  strengtliened  livan  examina- 
tion of  records  of  the  aurora  borealis.  Occasionally  so- 
railed  **  magnetic  storms"  occur,  duiiug  wliidi  the  com- 
pass-needle is  sometimes  almost  wild  with  excitement, 
oscillating  5°  or  even  1(>°  within  an  hour  or  two.  These 
''storms"  are  generally  acconijianicd  by  an  aurora,  and 
an  aurora  is  alwdys  accompanied  by  magnetic  disturb- 
ance. 

Now,  when  wc  come  to  collate  aurora  observations 
with  those  of  sun-spots,  as  Loomis  has  done  with  great 
care  and  thoroughness,  we  find  an  almost  j)erfect  paral- 
lelism between  the  curves  of  auroral  and  sun-spot  fre- 
Tjuoncy. 

We  tind  also,  as  Shearman,  of  Toronto,  and  l)r. 
Veeder,  of  Lyons,  >•'.  V.,  have  pointed  out,  that  auroras 
often  run  in  series,  so  to  speak,  following  each  other  for 
several  months  at  nearly  regular  intervals  of  27*275 
days,  which  is  very  closely  the  period  of  the  sun's  ap- 
parent ecpiatorial  (synodic)  rotation  ;  this  of  course 
makes  it  more  or  less  probable  that  their  a|)pearance  is 
coimected  somehow  with  the  way  in  which  certain  j)or- 
tions  of  the  sun's  surface  j)resent  themselves  to  the 
earth.      Dr.  ^'eeder's  idea  is  that  disturbed  regions  upon 

*  A  rIi-(Missi«)n,  hy  I{alf«»ur  Strwart,  of  tho  oh-icrvations  fit  Kow,  be- 
tween IhTjO  and  Inrt",  hrinps  out  the  correr^poniiincc  very  henutifiilly, 
and  seems  to  show  thai  the  magnetic  changes  lag  behind  the  sun-spota 
•bout  five  months. 
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the  sun  are  specially  influential  upon  the  earth's  mag- 
netism at  the  moment  when  they  are  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  sun,  and  just  coming  in  sight  to  us  on  the 
earth.  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  however,  why  a 
disturbance  on  the  sun  should  thus  propagate  itself  more 
vigorously  in  a  direction  tangential  to  the  sun's  surface 
and  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator  than  in  any 
other  direction ;  and  while  Dr.  Yeeder  is  certainly  able 
to  marshal  a  great  number  of  coincidences  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  there  are  also  numerous  cases  where  the 
region  of  solar  disturbance  was  near  the  middle  of  the 
sun's  disk,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  magnetic  storms  and 
auroras  of  February  13,  1892,  and  November  17,  18S2. 
In  this  connection  it  seems  worth  while  to  (piote  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Maunder,  of  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, with  respect  to  these  spots,  and  two  other  groups 
of  almost  equal  magnitude  which  appeared  together  in 
April,  1882.     He  writes  : 

*' In  a  period  of  nearly  nineteen  years,  therefore"  (from  1873 
to  1892),  "  we  have  three  magnetic  storms  which  stand  out  pre- 
eminently above  all  others  during  that  interval.  In  that  same 
period  we  have  three  great  sun-spot  displays — counting  the  two 
groups  of  April,  1882,  together — which  stand  out  witli  equal  dis- 
tinctness far  above  all  other  similar  displays.  And  we  find  that 
the  three  magnetic  storms  were  simultaneous  with  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  the  spots.  Is  tliere  any  escape  from  the  conchision 
that  the  two  have  a  real  and  binding  connection?  It  may  bo  di- 
rect; it  may  be  indirect  and  secondary  only  ;  but  it  must  be  real 
and  effective."— "Knowledge,"  May,  1892. 

It  is  not  easy  to  frame  any  satisfactory  tlicory  to  ac- 
count for  this  connection  between  solar  disturbances  aiul 
terrestrial  magnetism.  It  can  hardly  bo  in  the  way  of 
temperature,  for  the  inthuMicc  of  sun-spots  in  this  re- 
spect is  so  slight  that  it  is  still  an  open  (luiv'ition  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  get  from  the  sun  more  than  the  average 
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amount  of  lioat  (lurini;  a  sun-spot  niaxiiiiuin.  Pi-obahly 
it  is  inoi-t'  iiiiinodiati'  and  direct  ;  j)crlia|»>  in  .sonic  way 
kindivil  with  the  action  which  ih'ives  olT  tiic  material  of 
a  comet's  tail,  and  proves  that  other  forces  besides  grav- 
itation are  operative  in  interplanetary  space.  Or,  not 
at  all  impos>il)ly,  as  Mr.  Maunder  sugi^ests,  it  may  he 
indirect ;  an  action  of  some  cosmic  cause  upon  sun  and 
earth  t(>gether. 

There  are  a  number  of  observed  instances  which, 
thouirh  not  suf^cient  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  still  ren- 
der it  very  probable  that  every  intense  disturbance  of 
the  sohir  surface  is  proj>airated  to  our  terrestrial  ma*^- 
netism  with  the  speed  of  light.  An  instance  fell  under 
the  writer's  notice  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  spectro- 
scopic ol)servations  at  Shennan.  ( )n  August  3,  1872, 
the  chromosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  >un-spot, 
which  was  just  coming  into  view  around  the  edije  of  the 
sun,  was  greatly  disturbed  on  several  occasions  during 
tlie  forenoon.  Jets  of  luminous  matter  of  intense  bril- 
liance were  projected,  and  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum 
were  reversed  by  hundreds  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
There  were  three  especially  notabli>  jKiroxysms  at  S.4r), 
10.30,  and  11.5(>  a.  m.  local  tim(\  At  dinner  the  |>ho- 
tographer  of  the  party,  wlio  was  dctcrniiiiing  the  mag- 
netic constants  of  onr  station,  told  nie,  without  knowing 
anything  about  my  observations,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  Work,  his  magnet  having  swung  clear  off  the 
scale.  Two  days  later  the  spot  had  C(»me  around  the 
edge  of  the  limb.  ( )n  the  morning  of  August  Tith  I 
bogjin  observations  at  r).4(>,  and  for  about  an  h<>ur  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  nio>t  remarkable  ])henomena  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  hydrogen  lines,  with  many  others,  were 
brilliantly  reversed  in  tht*  spectrum  of  the  nucleus,  and 
at  one  |)oint  in  the  penumbra  the  ('  line  sent  out  what 
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looked  like  a  blowpipe-jet,  projecting  toward  the  up- 
per end  of  the  spectrum,  and  indicating  a  motion  along 
the  line  of  sight  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
per  second.  This  motion  w^ould  die  out  and  be  renewed 
again  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two.  The  figure  gives 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum.  The  dis- 
turbance ceased  before  eight  o'clock  and  was  not  re- 
newed that  forenoon.      On  writing  to  England,  I  re- 

FiG.  41. 


ceived  from  Greenwich  and  Stonyhurst,  through  the 
kindness  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  copies 
of  the  photographic  magnetic  records  for  those  twt) 
days.  Fig.  42  is  reduced  from  the  Greenwich  curve. 
Tliat  obtained  at  Stonyhurst  is  essentially  the  sanu\  It 
will  be  seen  that  on  August  3d,  which  was  a  day  of  gen- 
eral magnetic  disturbance,  the  three  paroxysms  I  noticed 
at  Sherman  were  accompanied  by  peculiar  twitches  of  the 
magnets  in  England.  Agaiii,  August  r>th  was  a  ipiiet 
day,  magnetically  speaking,  but  just  during  that  hour 
when  the  sun-spot  was  active,  the  magnet  shivered  and 
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ti'ciuMod.  So  far  as  jippcars,  too,  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  sun  was  instantaneous.  After  niakini;  allowance 
for  loniritude,  the  niai^netic;  disturbance  in  Kngiand  aj)- 
pears   strictly  simultaneous,  so   far  as  can    be   judged, 
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with  the  spectroscopic  disturbance  seen  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  difference  can  not  luive  been  more 
than  about  ten  minutes.  l*)Ut  the  time  at  Sherman 
was  not  noted  with  any  great  precision. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  said,  no  two  or  three  coinci- 
dences such  as  have  been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablisli  tlie  doctrine  of  the  sun's  immediate  magnetic 
action  upon  the  earth,  ])Ut  they  make  it  so  far  probable 
as  to  warrant  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter — an 
investigation,  liowever,  which  is  not  easy,  since  it  im- 
plies u  practically  continuous  watch  of  the  solar  surface. 
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It  may  be  added,  too,  that  many  striking  disturb- 
ances which  have  been  observed  upon  the  sun,  in  the 
ascent  of  lofty  prominences,  received  no  magnetic  re- 
sponse from  the  earth ;  and  there  have  also  been  great 
auroras  with  no  obvious  solar  correlative.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large  proportion 
of  all  the  magnetic  disturbances  at  any  given  observa- 
tory are  purely  local,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  sun.  Some  also  which  are  not  local  have 
been  traced  to  the  action  of  the  moon,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  others  yet  are  due  to  causes  oper- 
ating in  interplanetary  space. 

Solar  disturbances  are  not  the  cause  of  our  mai^rnetic 
storms,  but  only  one  cause  of  some  of  them  ;  and  very 
likely  a  cause  only  in  the  sense  that  the  pulling  of  a 
trigger  "causes"  the  flight  of  a  riHe-ball :  there  need  be 
TiO  proportionality  between  such  a  cause  and  its  eifect. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  our  readers  to  pass  without 
notice  the  remarks  of  Lord  Kelvin  in  a  recent  presiden- 
tial address  to  the  Royal  Society  (November,  1892),  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  the  accepted  view^  of  the 
relation  we  have  been  discussing.  Taking  the  magnetic 
storm  of  June  25,  1885,  as  an  example,  he  computes  that 

"In  this  eight  hours  of  a  not  very  severe  magnetic  storm  as  much 
work  nmst  have  been  done  by  the  sun  in  sending  magnetic  waves 
out  in  all  directions  through  space  as  he  actually  does  in  four 
months  of  his  regular  heat  and  light.  This  result,"  he  adds,  "it 
seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  conclu^ive  against  the  supposition  that 
terrestrial  magnetic  storms  are  due  to  nuignetic  action  of  the 
sun,  or  to  any  kind  of  action  taking  place  within  the  sun,  or  in 
connection  with  hurricanes  in  his  atmosphere,  or  anywhere  near 
the  sun  outside.  It  seems  as  if  we  may  also  he  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  supposed  connection  between  magnetic  storms  and 
Bun-spots  is  unreal,  and  that  the  seeming  agreement  between  tbo 
periods  has  been  a  mere  coincidence." 
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And  vet,  with  all  (icfeivnce  to  so  liii::li  an  antlioritv, 
and  without  (jui'stionini;  the  aeeuraey  of  his  calculations, 
they  seem  really  to  he  no  more  conclusive  than  a  com- 
j)Utation  to  show  that  the  work  done  ]»y  an  explosion 
vastly  exceeded  the  jxtwer  of  the  pci-xui  who  pressed 
the  lirini::  hutton.  The  nature  of  tlu^  nu'chanism  hy 
which  the  connection  is  estahlishcd  nuiy,  and  still 
does,  renuiin  uncertain,  hut  the  statistics  leave  no  douht 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  connection  itself.  It  is  not,  per- 
lia])s,  outside  the  limits  of  ])ossil)ility.  as  hefore  hinted, 
that  hoth  the  solar  and  terrestrial  disturhance  have  a 
common  origin  in  some  invasion  of  power  or  matter 
from  outer  space — that  tlie  solar  tujnult  is  the  brother 
and  not  the  father  of  our  own  aurora. 

As  to  the  effect  of  sun-spots  upon  terrestrial  temper- 
ature,  no  conchision  seems  possible  at  ])resent.  The 
s])ots  themselves,  as  Henry,  Secchi,  Langley,  and  others 
liave  shown,  certainly  radiate  to  us  less  heat  than  the 
ireneral  surface  of  the  sun.  Accordiui^  to  the  elaborate 
determinations  of  Lanffley,  the  umbra  of  a  spot  emits 
about  fifty-four  ■•'■  per  cent,  and  the  jiennnibra  ai)out 
eighty  per  cent,  as  much  heat  as  a  corresponding  area 
of  tlie  photosphere.  The  direct  elTect  of  sun-spots  is, 
therefore,  to  make  the  earth  cooler.  As  the  total  area 
covered  by  spots,  even  at  the  time  of  nuiximum,  never 
exceeds  ^1^  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  it  follows 

*  Tho  most  rocpiit  ()t)Sorvati()ns,  tliose  nmd*^  at  Daiuiiunia,  in  In-land, 
by  W.  K.  Wilson,  in  1893,  with  a  "  railio-mioroiueter  "  and  otiicr  apparatus 
of  the  hi{»host  onltT.  give  about  forty-six  per  cent,  for  this  ratio.  All  ob- 
servers find  that  it  increases  near  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  both  Lanjrley 
and  Fro^t  have  encountered  cases  where  the  umbra  <»f  a  spot  was  appar- 
ently viirmrr  than  the  surrounding  photosphere:  a  fact  which,  if  not  the 
result  of  some  error  of  observation,  is  difficult  to  explain  on  the  theory 
that  spots  are  caviti«'s,  though  a  nece<*ary  conserpience  if  they,  like  the 
fttculu',  arc  tuasscs  lluating  at  some  elevation  above  the  photosphere. 
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that  directly  they  may  diminish  our  heat-supply  by 
about  Y^Q-Q  of  the  whole.  AVhether  this  effect  would 
be  sensible  or  not,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 

But,  while  the  direct  effect  would  be  of  this  nature, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  it  is  at  least  fully  compensated 
by  another  of  the  opposite  character.  AVe  get  our  light 
and  heat  from  the  photosphere  which  is  covered  by  an 
atmosphere  of  gases,  and  in  this  atmosphere  a  consider- 
able absorption  occurs.  Now,  if  the  level  of  the  photo- 
spheric  surface  be  disturbed,  so  that  it  is  covered  with 
waves  and  elevations  of  any  considerable  height,  as 
compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  atmos- 
phere, then,  as  Langley  has  shown,  the  radiation  will 
at  once  be  increased  ;  since,  while  the  absorption  is  in- 
creased by  a  certain  percentage  for  those  portions  of 
the  photosphere  which  are  depressed  below  their  ordi- 
nary level,  it  is  iriucK  more  decreased  for  those  that  are 
raised. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that,  when  a  luminous  object 
is  immersed  in  an  absorbing  medium  it  loses  much 
more  light  for  the  first  foot  of  submergence  than  for 
the  second,  and  more  for  the  second  than  for  the  third  ; 
so  that  when  it  has  reached  a  considerable  depth  it  re- 
quires an  additional  submergence  of  many  feet  to  di- 
minish its  radiation  as  much  as  the  first  foot  did.  If, 
therefore,  sun-spots  are  accompanied  by  considerable 
vertical  disturbance  of  the  photosphere,  as  is  almost 
certain,  we  must  have  as  a  result  an  increased  radia- 
tion on  account  of  the  disturbance,  offsetting,  more  or 
less  entirely,  the  opposite  effect  which  is  at  first  view 
most  obvious. 

Then,  again,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  spots  are 
either  due  to,  or  accompanied  by,  an  ei-uptivo  action — 
the  internal,  and  hotter,  gases  bursting  through  the  j)ho- 
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tosplierc  with  uiuisual  altiiiuhuice  duriiif^  seasons  of 
sj)ot-miixiiniiiii.  Tliis  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase 
the  emission  of  hcjit  from  the  sun,  and  |)ussil)ly  hy  a 
eonsi(k'ral)le  am»>unt.  Ihit,  (»n  the  other  hand,  any 
considerahle  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, such  as  miirht  result  from  ahundant  and  long- 
continued  eruption,  would  work  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  impossihle,  therefore,  to  pi'tMlict,  ii  j>ri(>/'/,  which 
effect  will  predominate,  or  to  >ay  whether  the  mean 
temj)erature  of  the  earth  (►Uij:ht  to  he  raised  or  lowered 
durini^  a  sun-spot  maximum  ;  and  thus  far  no  compari- 
son of  ohservations  has  settled  the  matter  to  general 
satisfaction.  At  least,  no  longer  ago  than  1878,  Balfour 
Stewart,  wlio  ought  to  know  if  any  one,  writes,  "It  is 
nearlv,  if  not  ahsolutely,  impossihle,  from  the  ohserva- 
tions already  nuide,  to  tell  whether  the  sun  be  hotter  or 
colder,  as  a  wliole,  when  there  are  most  spots  on  his 
surface." 

On  the  one  hand,  dclinck,  from  all  tem|)erature 
ohservations.  availal»le  in  (Germany  up  to  ISTn,  found 
the  influence  of  sun  spots  entirely  inappreciahlc  though 
from  the  same  ohservations  he  (hd  deduce  minute  effects 
produced  hy  the  changes  in  the  distance  and  phase  of 
the  moon.  ( )n  the  otlier  hand,  }^\\\  Stone,  while  astrono- 
mer royal  at  the  Va\)G  of  (iood  Hope,  and  Dr.  (lould,  in 
Soutli  America,  consider  that  the  ohservations  taken  at 
tlieir  stations  show  a  di.^tinct  though  slight  (lim'mutiim 
of  teinjH'niture  at  the  time  of  a  sun-spot  maximum  : 
according  to  Dr.  (touM  tlie  ditTerence  at  Buenos  Ayres 
between  nuiximum  and  minimum  amounts  to  about 
1J°  Fahr.  lie  also  considers  that  the  meteorological 
records  of  the  Argentine  Kepul)lic  between  IST')  and 
1885  show  a  distinct  connection  Ix'twecn  the  sun-spots 
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and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds  at  the  various 
stations.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr.  Stone  finds 
the  difference  to  be  about  three  fourtlis  of  a  degree 
from  thirty  years'  observations — at  least,  if  we  rightly 
interpret  his  curve  of  temperatures,  for  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  unit  of  temperature  is  used  in  constructing 
his  diagram. 

At  Edinburgh,  Piazzi  Smyth  finds  in  the  records 
of  the  rock  thermometers  a  marked  eleven-year  perio- 
dicity, of  which  the  range  amounts  to  about  a  degree 
(Fahr.),  and  the  maxima,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the 
sun-spot  minima,  come  about  two  years  behind  them. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  things  now  stand,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  small  balance  of  probal)ility 
in  favor  of  the  statement  that  years  of  sun-spot  maxi- 
mum are  a  degree  or  so  cooler  than  those  of  spot-mini- 
mum ;  but  th^  balance  is  very  slight  indeed,  and  the 
next  investigation  of  somebody  else  may  carry  it  to  the 
other  side. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  sun-spots  upon  storms 
and  rainfall,  the  evidence,  if  not  entirely  conclusive,  as 
it  is  considered  by  iVfr.  Lockyer  and  some  other  higli 
authorities,  is  at  least  considerably  stronger.  In  187'2 
Mr.  Meldrum,  director  of  the  observatory  at  the  ^fau- 
ritius,  published  a  comparison  between  the  number  of 
cyclones  observed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  state  of 
the  sun,  and  jioiiited  out  that  the  number  of  cyclones 
was  greatest  at  the  time  of  a  sun-spot  maximum.  We 
(piote  his  words  (''Nature,"  vol.  vi,  p.  ;U>S) :  "Taking 
the  maxima  and  minima  epochs  of  the  sun-spot  ]>eriod, 
and  one  year  on  each  side  of  them,  and  comparing  the 
numl)er  of  cyclones  in  these  three-year  periods,  we  get 
the  following  results ; 
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Subsequently  ^h\  Meldruni  made  more  extensive 
comparisons,  including  nut  only  cyclones  proper,  but 
otber  great  storms,  and  brings  out  essentially  the  same 
result.s.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
yearly  numbers  vary  enormously,  and,  on  referring  to 
his  second  ]y<i\)Qr  {"  Nature,"  vol.  viii,  p.  4t>5),  it  will  be 
found  that  the  numl)er  for  the  sun-spot  maximum, 
1847-'40,  is  only  twenty-three,  while  that  for  the  mini- 
mum, lsr)6-T)8,  is  twenty-one.  (^[r.  ^rddrum  coaxes 
the  lirst  sun-spot  maxinnnn  a  little  by  using  the  years 
1848-'50  in  his  comparison  ;  ratlicr  unwarrantably,  it 
would  seem,  since  the  epoch  of  spot  maximum  was 
1S4S-1  :  by  using  those  years,  he  gets  twenty  six  instead 
of  twenty-three.) 

The  variations  from  year  to  year  are  so  extrcin(»  that 
it  is  suthcient  to  say  that  tlie  observations  can  hardly  bo 
considered  as  demonstrative  witliout  much  further  con- 
firmation from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Mcldrum  has  attempte(l  to  supply  this  confirma- 
tion l>v  tabulatiuir  the  rainfall  at  a  number  of  stations 
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in  and  near  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  obtains  a  result  con- 
firmatorj  on  the  whole,  though  there  are  several  discrep- 
ancies. Mr.  Lockjer,  from  observations  of  the  rainfall 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Madras,  gets  corrobora- 
tive figures. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  in  a  still  later  paper  published  in  the 
"  Monthlv  Notices  of  the  Mauritius  Meteorolo£):ical  So- 
ciety,"  for  December,  18 78,  discusses  at  length  the 
rainfall  of  more  than  fifty  different  stations  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  also  the  levels  of  many  of  the  princi- 
pal European  rivers.  The  discussion  covers  nearly  all 
the  available  data  from  1824  to  18CT.  It  is  only  just 
to  Mr.  Meldrum  to  say  that  the  treatment  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  thorough,  perfectly  fair,  and  the  result  on 
the  whole  is  in  favor  of  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  real 
connection  between  the  annual  rainfall  and  the  state  of 
the  solar  surface.  lie  finds  the  average  rainfall  for  the 
earth  to  be  about  3S'5  inches  annually ;  the  range  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  is  about  four  inches  ; 
and  the  rainfall  maximum  occurs  about  a  year  after  the 
sun-spot  maximum,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion at  different  stations.  In  some  countries,  indeed, 
and  at  some  times  (in  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
between  1834  and  1S43),  the  results  conflict  with  the 
theory,  but  the  general  accordance  is  striking,  and  seems 
to  warrant  his  concluding  statement  that  ''  the  mean 
rainfalls  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
America,  and  India,  as  represented  by  all  the  returns 
that  liave  been  received,  have,  notwithstanding  ani^ni- 
alies,  varied  directly  as  Wolfs  sun-spot  nuniluM-s  liave 
varied,  and  the  epochs  of  maximum  and  niinimum  rain 
have  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  tlie  sun-spots.  The 
rainfalls  at  five  stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  for 
shorter  periods,  give  similar  results.'' 
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!^^r.  Symonti,  from  the  Uritisli  rainfall  of  the  past 
ono  huiulnMl  and  forty  years,  gets  an  (Miuivocal  rcsnlt. 
American  stations,  so  far  as  they  liave  l)een  tested,  arc 
on  the  whole  rather  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  indicating  somewhat  less  rain  than  usnal  during 
a  sun-spot  maximum.  Ihit,  as  any  one  can  see  by  con- 
sulting Mr.  Symons's  paper  in  *'  Xatnre,"  vol.  vii.  j)p. 
143-145,  in  wliich  he  has  tabulated  an  immense  number 
of  rainfall  statistics,  the  evidence  is  extremely  conflict- 
in«]r — altofijether  different  in  force  and  character  from 
that  which  demonstrates  the  magnetic  influence  of  solar 
disturbances. 

Still  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
connection  between  snn-spots  and  various  terrestrial 
phenomena.  Thus,  Dr.  T.  ^foffat,  in  1S74,  jniblished 
results  tending  to  show  that  in  sun-spot  years  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  atmospheric  ozone  is  somewhat  greater 
than  during  a  s])ot-minimum. 

Another  eminent  physician,  whose  name  escapes  us, 
endeavored,  some  years  ago,  to  show  that  the  visitations 
of  Asiatic  cholera  are  ])eriodical,  and  that  their  period 
depends  upon  that  of  the  sun-spots,  being  just  once  and 
(I  hiiJf  ii9>  hm(j — about  flfteen  years.  This  periodicity 
may  be  real,  y>/v7////Av;  but,  if  so,  the  fact  that  the  chol- 
era maxima  are  alternately  synchronous  with  tlu^  max- 
ima and  minima  of  the  spots,  would  be  sufficient  to 
disprove  tlie  idea  of  any  casual  connection  betwe(Mi  the 
phenomena. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  essays  in  this 
direction,  is  that  of  Professor  Jevons,  who  sought  to 
show  a  relation  between  >un-spots  and  commercial 
crises.  Tlic  idea  is  bv  no  means  absurd,  as  some  have 
declared — it  is  a  mere  (|uestion  of  fact.  If  sun-spots 
have  really  any  sensible  effect  upon   terrestrial  meteor- 
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ology,  upon  tempcmture,  storms,  and  rainfall,  they  must 
thus  indirectly  atfect  the  crops,  and  so  disturb  tinancial 
relations ;  in  such  a  delicate  organization  as  that  of  the 
world's  commerce,  it  needs  but  a  feather-weight,  rightly 
applied,  to  alter  the  course  of  trade  and  credit,  and  pro- 
duce a  ''  boom  '"*  (if  we  may  be  forgiven  the  use  of  so 
convenient  a  word)  or  a  crash. 

AVe  have  not  time  or  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Jevons's 
paper,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that,  to 
us  at  least,  the  facts  do  not  seem  fairly  to  warrant  his 
conclusion.*- 

It  can  do  no  harm  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  what 
was  said  a  few  pages  back,  that  the  question  of  sun-spot 
intluence  can  not  be  considered  settled  ;  and  that  the 
only  method  of  deciding  it  is  by  a  continuous  series  of 
careful  observations,  conducted  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  at  least  conducted  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  since  the  same  observations 
would  also  be  useful  as  data  for  various  other  investi- 
gations. 

AVhile  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  investigation 
will  result  in  estal)lishing  some  real  intluence  of  sun- 
spots  upon  our  terrestrial  meteorology  and  detorniin- 
ing  its  laws,  it  is  practically  certain  that  this  intluence 
is  extremely  slight,  and  so  masked  and  veiled  by  other 
influences  more  powerful  that  it  is  extremely  dilli- 
cult  to  bring  to  light. 

SUX-SPOT    THK(^KTKS. 

Naturally,  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  snn- 
spots  have  invited  speculation  as  to  their  cause. 

As  has  been  mentioned  already,  some  of  the  early 
observers  believed  the  spots  to  hv  planetary  bodies  cir- 
culating around  the  sun,  very  near  its  surface.  This 
13 
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opinion  (xaliloo  unanswerably  refuted  bv  pointing  out 
that  ill  that  case  the  spot,  in  its  inoveiiiciit  ai-oiiiul  the 
sun,  oiiL:;ht  to  l)e  visible  less  than  half  the  time,  lie, 
on  the  other  hand,  proj)osed  the  theory  that  they  are 
clouds,  tloatiuij^  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

This  view,  in  one  form  or  anothei,  has  since  been 
held  by  many  astronomers  of  great  authority.  Derliam 
believed  these  clouds  to  be  eruptions  from  solar  volca- 
noes, and  in  our  own  times  Capocci  has  adopted  and 
maintained  the  same  theory.  ]*eters  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered it  favorably  in  18-K),  at  least  so  far  as  the  vol- 
canic part  of  the  hypothesis  is  concerned,  while  Kirch- 
hoff  seems  to  have  assented  to  (lalileo's  original  opinion 
unmodified.  If  the  statement  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  sun-spots  are  masses  of  cloudy  matter,  less  luminous 
than  the  photosphere,  and  floating  «n,  not  ahove^  the 
photosphere,  probably  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
students  of  solar  j)hysics  would  to-day  agree  to  it.  (ral- 
ileo,  however,  believed  the  spot-clouds  to  be  high  above 
the  shining  surface,  which  we  now  know  not  to  be  the 
fact;  for  the  observations  of  Wilson,  in  17^!).  men- 
tioned a  few  pages  back,  and  the  whole  body  of  obser- 
vations since  then,  have  made  it  almost  certain  that  the 
uml)ra  of  a  sun-spot  lies  several  hundred  miles  below 
the  level  of  the  photosphere.* 

Lalande,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  accept  Wil- 
son's doctrine,  and  maintained  that  the  sun-spots  are 
the  tops  of  solar  mountains  projecting  abcne  the  lumi- 
nous surface — islands  in  the  ocean  of  fire.  In  this  hy- 
pothesis the  penumbra  is  accounted  for  by  the  shelving 
sides  of  the  mountains  i^acu  through  the  semi-trans- 
parent   flame.       It    will    be    notice<l    that    the    theories 

*  Hut  wr  rniisl  not  ovfrlook   Mr.  Ilowlott's  conclusions  (p.  129),  nor 
the  observations  of  K.  Wilson  and  Krost  (note  to  p.  170). 
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already  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  which  we  must  now  present,  all  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  central  core  of  the  sun 
is  solid. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Sir 
William  Herschel,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  facts, 
but  much  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  sun  must 
(for  theological  reasons)  be  a  habitable  body,  proposed 
an  hypothesis  which  stood  unchallenged  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 


Fig.  43. 
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W.  IIekschel's  Sun-Spot  Theory. 


He  supposed  the  central  portion  of  the  sun  to  be 
solid ;  its  surface  cool,  non-luminous,  and  habitable. 
Around  this  he  placed  two  envelopes  of  cloud — the 
outer  one,  the  photosphere,  incandescent,  blazing  with 
unimaginable  fury  ;  the  inner  one  non-luminous,  dark 
itself,  but  capable  of  reflecting  light  from  its  uj)per  sur- 
face, and  acting  as  a  screen  to  protect  the  underlying 
country  from  the  heat  of  the  photosphere.  The  spots 
he  supposed  to  be  caused  by  tem})orary  openings  in 
the  clouds,  tlirough  which  we  could  look  down  ujion 
the  dark  surface  of  tlie  central  globe  ;  the  ]HMHinil)ra 
being  caused  by  the  intermediate  cloud-layi'r,  opiMiiiig 
less  widely  than  the  photosphere.  The  flgure  illustrates 
this  theory.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  openings  he  uttered 
no  decided  opinion,  though  suggesting  that  they  might 
be  due  to  volcanic  eruj>tions,  forcing  their  way  up 
tlirough  the  higher  atm()spher(\ 

His  son.  Sir  John   Herschel,  many  years  later,  pro- 
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posed  an  explanation  whicli  would  m.-ikt'  the  spots  to  be 
great  whirlin*;  storms  horinfj  «l(nrn  tliitniirli  the  j)]i(»to- 
FpluTc  antl  clouds,  instead  of  i'ruj)ti<ms  |ni>liiii^  tlicir 
way  outward.  According  to  idni,  the  rotation  of  the 
snn  causes  an  aecuniulation  of  tlu>  solar  atinospliere  at 
the  sun's  eipiator — a  thickening  of  the  laver  which  ob- 
structs the  radiation  of  heat.  This  heiiiir  ^<».  there  shouhl 
be  on  the  sun,  as  on  tlu'  earth,  thoui,di  Un-  an  entirely 
ditlerent  reason,  a  temperature  higher  in  the  e<juatorial 
rejxions  than  elsewhere;  and  then  would  follow  a  louir 
train  of  consecpienees,  among  them  tiiese  :  the  solar  at- 
mosphere would  he  disturbed  by  currents  like  the  trade- 
winds  on  the  earth  ;  there  would  be  stormy  zones  on 
each  side  the  equator,  and  these  storms  would  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  spots. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  cause  adduced  inu>t  actually 
exist.  The  sunV  rotation  must  necessarily  thicken  the 
atniospheiic  layer  which  overlies  tie  photosj)here  (i.  e., 
it  must,  if  the  surfaces  of  the  ))hotos]iliere  and  chromo- 
spheie  can  be  regarded  as  lertJ  surfaces),  and  this  cause 
must  tend  to  raise  the  actual  temperature  of  the  sun's 
equator,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  diminish  its 
radiation  to  the  earth,  and  so  render  the  solar  ecpiator 
apparently  rooh'i\  as  tested  by  oui-  obscj-N  ation>  from 
the  earth.  Ihit,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  tlii>  etfcct  is 
quite  insensible,  as  it  should  be,  since  the  sun's  rotation 
is  so  slow  ;  and  the  motions  of  the  spots  show  no  such 
systematic  drift  north  or  south  as  solar  trade-winds 
vyoidd  necessarily  |)ro(luce. 

The  elder  llcrschel-s  theory  satisfies  all  the  tele- 
scopic appeaninces  of  sun-spots  quite  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  any  yet  pro])osed.  It  breaks  down  in  its  assumption 
tliat  the  principal  portion  of  the  sun  is  a  solid  mass,  ah 
asfiumption   which  is  now  almc»t   uniyersally  regarded 
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as  incompatible  with  what  we  know  of  the  solar  tem- 
perature, radiation,  and  constitution. 

It  seems  to  modern  physicists  an  unavoidable  con- 
clusion that  the  sun's  central  mass  must  be  gaseous,  or 
at  least  not  solid.  Setting  out  with  this  idea,  Faye  and 
Secchi  independently,  about  1868,  proposed  the  theory 
that  the  spots  are  openings  in  the  photosphere,  through 


Fig.  44. 


Secchi's  Fikst  Spot-Tuedky. 


which  the  internal  gases  are  bursting  outward.  AVe 
present  one  of  Secchi's  figures  illustrating  this  view. 
Hut  it  was  abandoned  by  its  pr()|)osers  as  soon  as  it  was 
clearly  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  the  s])ectrum  of 
the  und)ra  of  a  sun-spot  should  be  composed  of  bright 
lines;  and  Secrlii  himself  and  others  had  shown  that  it  is 
not  so  at  all,  but  a  spectrum  due  to  increased  absorption, 
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and  probal)ly  iiulicutiii^,  not  an  up  rusli  of  heated  ^ases 
through  tlic  j»li()t()sphc'rc\  l)Mt  a  dt'sccnt  <»f  ('(»(»l('r 
and  let^s  luminous  matter  from  above.  In  this  connee- 
tion  the  ohservatit)ns  of  the  writer  and  of  Duner  may 
be  referred  to  (paije  lJi*2).  I  hit  the  theory  has  fjreat 
vitahty.  Mr.  Tritetor,  in  his  '*  Ohl  and  New  Astron- 
omy," maintained  it,  and  it  eontinnally  turns  up  in 
the  speeulations  of  jxipular  writers.  Al)out  isTo  Z<>11- 
ncr  proposed  a  ])eeuHar  theory  whicli  lias  many  ^ood 
points  about  it,  but  seems  obnoxious  to  fatal  objec- 
tions, and  has  found  very  few  defenders.  He  conceives 
the  surface  of  the  sun  to  be  liquid^a  molten  mass  over- 
laid by  an  atmosphere  of  vapor.  This  li(piid  surface  he 
imagines  to  be  here  and  there  covered  at  tiuies  by  slag- 
like masses  of  much  lower  radiating  power,  the  result 
of  local  cooling.  Around  their  edgei)  the  solar  tiames 
bui*st  out  with  redoubled  fury,  but  at  the  center  the 
cooler  mass  of  scoria  determines  a  downward  current, 
so  as  to  establish  a  powerful  circulation  in  the  solar  at- 
mos})here — downward  at  the  center  of  the  spot,  outward 
in  all  directions  at  the  surface  of  the  slag,  upward  all 
around  its  margin,  and  inward,  toward  the  center,  in 
the  up])cr  air.  This  theory  admirably  agrees  with  tin' 
spectroscopic  ])henomena  ;  but  tlie  liypothesis  of  a  con- 
tinuous li(juid  ^lull.  cool  enough  to  ])erniit  the  forma- 
tion of  scoi-ia',  srcms  inconsistent  with  other  j^henom- 
ena,  which  make  it  impos>ible  to  admit  so  low  a  tem- 
perature at  so  great  a  de])tli. 

At  present,  oj)inion,  for  the  most  |)art,  seems  to  be 
divided  between  two  rival  theories  proj)osed  by  Faye 
and  Seech i. 

P^aye  conceives  the  sun-spots  to  be  the  I'fFect  of 
solar  storms ;  Secchi  believes  them  to  be  dense  clouds 
of    eniption-products   settling    down    into   the    photo- 
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sphere  near^  but  not  at^  the  points  where  they  were 
ejected. 

Faye,  it  will  be  remembered,  supposes  the  sun's  pe- 
culiar law  of  rotation  to  be  due  to  the  hypothetical  fact 
that  the  ascending  masses  of  vapors  (which  form  the 
photosphere  by  their  condensation)  start  from  a  stratum 
whose  depth  below  the  visible  surface  regularly  dimin- 
ishes from  the  equator  toward  the  poles.  Hence  re- 
sult currents  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  generally  speaking,  neighboring  portions 
of  the  photosphere  have  a  relative  drift.  At  the  equa- 
tor and  at  the  poles  this  drift  vanishes,  but  is  most  con- 
siderable in  the  middle  latitudes.  Now,  it  is  Faye's 
theory  that,  in  consequence  of  this  relative  drift,  eddies 
are  formed,  as  explained  on  a  preceding  page ;  these 
eddies  become  cyclones  or  whirls  pi;ecisely  analogous 
to  those  seen  in  water  where  a  rapid  current  is  obstruct- 
ed by  an  obstacle.  In  such  a  case,  as  every  one  knows^ 
tunnel-shaped  vortices  are  formed,  down  which  floating 
materials  and  air  are  carried  to  considerable  dej^ths. 
Our  terrestrial  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  are  produced, 
according  to  Faye  (but  in  opposition  to  the  generally 
received  theories),  in  a  similar  manner,  beginning  from 
above^  and  penetrating  downward  until  the  j)oint  of  the 
whirling  vortex  reaches  and  sweeps  the  earth.  Xow, 
such  a  vortex,  on  the  solar  scale,  is  the  essence  of  a  sun- 
spot,  according  to  Faye. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  this  theory  gives  a  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  distribution  of  the  spots  in  two 
parallel  zones  on  each  side  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  that 
the  drifting  action,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  spots  is 
supj)Osed  to  lie,  is  a  vera  causa. 

The  theory  accords  \vy\  well,  also,  with  the  phe- 
nomena   which    accompany    the   subdivision    of    spots, 
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since  wliirls  in  watiM-  ;in(l  cyclonos  in  tlic  terrestrial 
armospliiMV  hchavc  in  picciscly  tlie  same  sort  of  way. 
It  fairly  meets,  too,  the  spectroscopic  indications.  The 
cavity  tilled  with  dcscendin<i^  vapors  wonld  naturally 
i^ive  just  such  a  kind  of  spectrum  as  that  which  is  ordi 
narily  ol)served.  Moreover,  the  gases  carried  down  in 
the  vortex  below  the  ])hot(>sphere,  especially  the  hydro- 
gen, would  boil  up  again  all  around  the  whirlpool,  and 
thus  we  could  account  for  the  ring  of  facuh^?  and  prom- 
inences which,  as  a  general  rule,  environs  every  spot  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
objections  can  also  be  easily  disposed  of.  Tiius,  it 
luis  been  said  that,  if  the  sun-spots  are  such  vortices, 
they  ought  to  be  circular  in  outline.  Faye  replies  that 
we  see,  not  the  vortex  itself,  but  a  great  cloud  of  cooler 
gases,  sucked  down  from  above  and  gathered  into  the 
storm  from  all  sides,  and  the  form  of  this  cloud  would 
depend  u])on  a  multitude  of  circumstances. 

lint  there  are  other  objections  which  are  not  so  easily 
met.  It  the  theory  be  true,  all  spots  are  whirls  and 
ought  to  show  a  vortical  motion,  and,  what  is  moi'e,  all 
spots  north  of  the  e<|uator  ought  to  whirl  in  the  same 
direction,  and  mjainst  the  hands  of  a  watch  (as  seen 
from  the  earth),  while  those  in  the  sun's  southern  hemi- 
sphere should  revolve  in  the  contrary  direction,  pre- 
cisely as  cyclones  do  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  As  we  have  seen, 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sj^ots  show  any 
trace  of  vorticose  motion;  and,  so  far  fn»m  observing 
any  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  rotation  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  we  frecpiently  find  ditTeicnt  members  of 
the  same  group  of  spots,  or  even  ditfeniit  j)ortions  of 
the  self-same  spot,  revolving  o])positely. 

In  fact,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  matter  uu* 
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merically,  we  find  that  the  drifts  which  Faye  makes 
the  determining  factor  of  sun-spot  genesis,  is  far  too 
slight  to  produce  such  effects. 

It  is  very  easy  to  compute  this  drift  if  we  assume 
the  correctness  of  Faye's  own  formula  for  the  motion 
of  a  point  on  the  sun's  surface  in  any  given  solar  hiti- 
tude,  viz.,  y'==  862'  —  186' sin' X;  V  in  this  formula 
being  the  number  of  minutes  of  solar  longitude  passed 
over  by  any  given  point  in  twenty-four  hours. 

If  we  apply  this  formula  to  two  points  on  the  solar 
surface,  one  in  latitude  20°  and  the  other  in  latitude 
20°  1',  i.  e.,  about  123  miles  north  of  the  first,  we  shall 
find  that  the  first  has  a  daily  motion  of  840*2 J:2'  and 
the  second  840-207',  a  difference  of  only  -035',  or  (in 
this  latitude)  4*17  miles.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  take  two 
points  on  the  solar  surface,  on  the  same  meridian,  in 
latitude  20°,  at  a  distance  of  123  miles,  the  one  nearer 
the  equator  will,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  have 
drifted  about  \\  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  other. 

If  we  make  the  same  calculation  for  latitude  45°, 
we  get  a  result  a  trifle  greater — about  \\  miles  per  day. 

With  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  sun-s])ots 
do  not  behave  more  like  the  disturbances  of  our  terres- 
trial atmosphere,  in  exhibiting  cyclonic  motion  as  a 
regular  and  invariable  cliai-acteristic,  instead  of  an  occa- 
sional and  rather  a  rai-c  ])hcnonuMion. 

Secchi's  latest  theory  is  based  essentially  upon  the 
idea,  certainly  borne  out  by  observation,  that  eruptions 
are  continnally  breaking  through  tlie  photosphere,  and 
carrying  up  metallic  vapors  from  the  I'cgions  beneath. 
He  imagines  that  these  va])oi-s,  after  becoming  consid- 
erably cooled,  descend  upon  \\w  photosplu>n'  and  f(»i-m 
(l('j)i-essi()ns  in  it,  whicli  arc  tilKMJ  with  tlicse  loss  hnni- 
uous  and  absorbent  materials.     It  is  ditlicult  tt)  m'c  why 
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\\\c  olTiH't  sli(3ul(l  romain  so  j)ersisteiit,  <>r  why,  even  if 
the  eruption  be  loi)<^  maintained,  the  eloud  should  con- 
tinue to  descend  in  tlie  same  })laee.  In  fact,  as  was 
said  only  a  few  moments  ai^o,  a  sj)ot  is  generally  sur- 
rouTuled  hy  a  ring  of  eruptions,  and  things  take  place 
as  if  they  were  all  })ouring  their  ejections  into  the  same 
receptacle — as  if  there  were,  in  fact,  some  such  down- 
ward suction  through  the  center  of  the  spot  as  the  the- 
ory of  Faye  supposes,  an  aspiration  capable  of  drawing 
in  toward  the  spot  all  ci-iiptcd  materials  in  the  vicinity. 
The  sun-spot  theories  of  JA)ckyer  and  Schaeberle, 
already  referred  to  on  page  143  in  connection  with  the 
explanation  of  the  ecpiatorial  acceleration  of  the  sun's 
rotation,  agree  with  this  theory  of  Secchi's  in  attributing 
the  spots  to  the  downfall  of  matter  from  a  great  ele- 
vation. Schaeberle  supj)0ses  it  to  be  matter  simply 
blown  out  by  eruptions,  some  of  it  with  force  enough 
to  carry  it  out  even  to  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ; 
on  its  return  it  penetrates  and  chills  the  ])hotosphere. 
Mr.  Lockyer,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  in  his  sug- 
gestions which  form  the  closing  chapter  of  the  "Chem- 
istry of  the  Sun,"  is  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the 
**  iron  "  and  such  other  substances  as  by  their  fall  pro- 
duce the  spots  are  formed  by  the  union  and  combina- 
tinn  nf  their  elementary  constituents,  which  have  as- 
cended in  a  *•  tli.ssocutte(V  condition  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  There,  where  the  temperature 
is  no  longer  above  the  ''dissociation"  point,  the  atoms 
recombine  into  molecules  of  iron-vapor,  etc.  ;  the  vapors 
condense  into  clouds  and  li<piid  masses,  and  these  de- 
scend upon  the  photospliere.  rhey  absorb  heat  all  the 
way  down,  by  revaporizatinn  and  new  dissociation  chill- 
ing the  photosphere  where  they  ])ierce  it  and  causing  a 
'*6plai>h''  or  up-rush  of  the  j)hotospheric  matter  and  its 
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underlying  gases  all  around  the  spot,  which  we  recog- 
nize as  faculse,  prominences  and  metallic  eruptions. 
According  to  these  theories  the  faculae  and  eruptions 
are  consequences  of  the  formation  of  the  spot :  accord- 
ing to  Secchi  they  precede  and  cause  it.  It  would  seem 
easy  to  decide  the  question  by  observation,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  pretty  strongly  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
that  faculae  and  pores  and  a  general  disturbance  of  the 
region  are  usually  obvious  before  the  spot  manifests  it- 
self ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  the 
appearances  puzzlingly  resemble  the  emergence  of  a 
dark  massyVom  heneath. 

Probably  both  Lockyer  and  Schaeberle  would  cheer- 
fully accept  Sir  John  Ilerschel's  theory  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent— that  some  of  the  spots  may  be  due  to  the  fall 
upon  the  sun  of  great  meteors  from  outer  space.  While 
it  is  hardly  possible  that,  directly,  a  meteor,  such  as  we 
know  meteors  upon  the  earth,  could  by  its  fall  produce 
even  a  small  sun-spot,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  might 
be  the  indirect  effects  consequent  upon  its  passage 
through  the  photosphere,  and  its  disturbance  of  the 
dynamical  equilibrium. 

The  writer  some  time  ago  suggested  a  moditication 
of  Secchi's  theory,  which  seems  to  remove  sonu^  of  the 
objections,  and  appears  on  the  whole  more  })rol)able 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  may  be  tliat  the  spots  are 
depressions  in  the  ])hotospheric  level,  caused  not  directly 
by  tlie  pressure  of  the  erupted  nuiterials  from  above, 
but  by  the  dunlnutlon  of  t/jurct/'d j>rt. <<{<((/•<'  from  below, 
in  conse(|uence  of  eru|)tions  in  the  neighborhood  ;  the 
spots  thus  being,  so  to  speak,  ,v////.v  in  the  photosphere. 
Undoubtedly  the  photosphere  is  not  a  strictly  continu- 
ous shell  or  crust,  but  it  is  hcanj  as  compared  with  the 
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uneondensed  vapors  in  which  it  lies,  just  as  a  rain-cloud 
in  our  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  heavier  than  tlie  air, 
and  it  is  ])r()hal)ly  continuous  enough  to  have  its  Uj)per 
level  alYected  hv  anv  diminution  of  i)ressure  below. 
The  gaseous  mass  helow  the  ])hotosphere  sup])orts  its 
weight  and  the  weight  of  the  products  of  condensation, 
which  must  always  be  descending  in  an  inconceivable 
rain  and  snow  of  molten  and  crystallized  material.  To 
all  intents  and  ])ur})oses,  though  nothing  but  a  layer  of 
clouds,  the  photosphere  thus  forms  a  constricting  shell, 
and  the  gases  beneath  are  imprisoned  and  comjiressed. 
Moreover,  at  a  high  temperature  the  viscosity  of  gases 
is  vastly  increased,  so  that  (piite  probal)ly  the  matter  of 
the  solar  nucleus  resembles  pitch  or  tar  in  its  consist- 
ency more  tlian  wluit  we  usually  think  of  as  a  gas. 
Consequently,  any  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  would 
propagate  itself  gradually  from  the  point  where  it  oc- 
curred. Putting  these  things  together,  it  would  seem 
that,  whenever  a  free  outlet  is  obtained  through  the 
photosphere  at  any  point,  thus  decreasing  the  inwai'd 
pressure,  the  result  would  be  the  sinking  of  a  portion 
of  the  photosphere  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, to  restore  the  equilibi-ium  :  and.  if  the  erup- 
tion were  kept  np  for  any  length  of  time,  the  depression 
in  the  photosphere  would  continne  till  the  eruption 
ceased.  This  depression,  iilled  with  the  overlying  gases, 
would  constitute  a  spot.  .Moreover,  the  line?  of  frac- 
ture, if  we  may  call  it  so,  at  the  edges  of  the  sink  would 
be  a  region  of  weakness  in  the  photosphere,  so  that  we 
sliould  expect  a  series  of  eruptions  all  ar<»und  the  spot. 
For  a  time  the  disturbance,  therefore,  would  grow,  and 
tlie  spot  Would  enlarge  and  deepen,  until,  in  spite  of 
the  viscosity  of  tlie  internal  gases,  the  e(]uilil)rium  of 
pressure  was  gradually  restored  beneath.     So  far  as  we 
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know  the  spectroscopic  and  visual  phenomena,  none  of 
them  contradict  this  hypothesis. 

As  regards  the  limitation  of  the  spots  to  certain 
latitudes,  this,  as  has  been  said  already,  almost  certainly 
will  find  its  explanation  in  that  of  the  equatorial  accel- 
eration. Faye,  Belopolsky,  Lockyer,  and  Schaeberle, 
all  present  such  explanations.  Schaeberle's  discussion 
of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  "  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics,"  for  April,  1894.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  again  in  connection  with  the  corona. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  spots,  it  is  probable 
that  the  annexed  figure  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  relations  of  the  photospheric  clouds  in  the 


Fig.  45. 


Constitution  of  a  SuN-Srox. 


neighborhood  of  one.  Over  the  sun's  surface  gener- 
ally, these  clouds  probably  have  the  form  of  vertical 
coUimns,  as  at  a  a.  Just  outside  the  spot,  the  levi'l  of 
the  photosphere  is  usually  raised  into  facuhv,  as  at  h  h. 
These  facula^  are  for  the  most  part  overtopped  by 
eruptions  of  hydrogen  and  metallic  vapors,  as  indicated 
by  the  shaded  clouds.  Of  these  metallic  eruj>tions  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  chapter  upon  the  chromo- 
sphere  and    prominences,    only    remarking    here    that. 
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while  tlic  fijrcftt  clouds  of  livdrofj^cn  are  found  ovcrv- 
wliore  upon  \\\v  >uii,  these  fij>iky,  vivid  (intl»ur>ts  of 
nu'tallic  vapors  seldom  occur,  except  just  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  spot,  and  then  oidv  during  its  season  of 
rapid  change.  In  the  penumbra  of  the  spot  the  photo- 
spheric  tilaments  become  more  or  less  nearly  horizontal, 
08  at  j>  j>  :  in  the  umbra,  at  u,  it  is  (piitc  uncertain  what 
the  true  state  of  alTairs  may  be.  We  have  conjecturallv 
represented  the  tilaments  there  as  vertical  also,  but  de- 
pressed and  carried  down  by  a  descending  current.  Of 
course,  the  cavity  o  o  is  filled  by  the  gases  which  overlie 
the  j)hotos])here  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  looked  at 
from  above,  such  a  cavity  and  arrangement  of  the 
luminous  tilaments  would  present  the  appearances  actu- 
ally observed. 

Oppolzer,  (^f  Vienna,  in  1808  proposed  a  new  theory 
based  largely  upon  Ilann's  rcvsearches  on  the  tempera, 
ture  effects  of  vertical  atmospheric  currents.  Such  cur- 
rents are  supposed  to  rise  periodically  from  the  ])olar 
regions  of  the  sun,  to  drift  slowly  toward  its  e(piator, 
and  to  descend  in  the  spot  zones,  herof/u'iif/  heated  and 
^^  dried''  in  t/nir  (fei<('e7it,  X\\\\>  forming  in  the  j)hoto- 
sphere  cavities  which  are  tilled  with  metallic  vapors  in 
purely  gaseous  condition. 

In  many  ways  the  theory  admirably  corresponds 
with  facts,  explaining  better  than  any  other  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  sun-spot  spectrum,  Spoerer's  law  of 
sun-spot  latitudes,  and  the  otherwise  puzzling  observa- 
tions of  I^ingley  and  Frost  upon  sun-spot  tempeiaturcs 
(page  1T<>,  note).  Unt  the  j>olar  streams  themselves  are 
unaccounted  for.  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  this 
" tneteorologicar'  theory  will  withstand  other  adverse 
criticisms. 
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THE  CHROMOSPHERE  AND   THE  PROMINENCES. 

Early  Observations  of  Chromosphere  and  Prominences. — The  Eclipses  of 
1842,  1851,  and  I860.— The  Eclipse  of  1868.— Discovery  of  Janssen 
and  Lockyer. — Arrangement  of  Spectroscope  for  Observations  upon 
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— Lines  often  reversed. — Ultra- Violet  Studies  of  Hale  and  Des- 
landres. — Motion  Forms. — Double  Reversal  of  Lines. — Distribution 
of  Prominences. — Magnitude. — Classification  of  Prominences  as  qui- 
escent, and  eruptive  or  metallic. — Isolated  Clouds. — Violence  of  Mo- 
tion.— Observations  of  August  5,  1872. — Theories  as  to  the  Forma- 
tion and  Causes  of  the  Prominences. 

What  we  see  of  the  sun  under  ordinary  circnni- 
stances  is  but  a  fraction  of  his  total  bulk.  While  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  solar  Tnass  is  included 
within  the  photosphere — the  blazing  cloud-layer,  which 
seems  to  form  the  sun's  true  surface,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  his  light  and  heat — yet  the  larger  ])orti()n 
of  his  volume  lies  without,  and  constitutes  an  atmos- 
phere whose  diameter  is  at  least  double,  and  its  bulk 
therefore  sevenfold  that  of  the  central  globe. 

Atmosphere,  however,  is  hardly  the  j)r()pi'r  term  : 
for  this  outer  envelope,  though  gaseous  in  the  main,  is 
not  s])herical,  but  has  an  outline  exceedingly  irregnhn* 
and  vari;d)le.  It  seems  to  be  made  u])  not  of  overlying 
strata  of  dili'erent  density,  but  rather  of  Hames,  beams, 
and  streamers,  as  transient  and  unstable  as  those  of  our 
own  auroi'a  borealis.  It  is  dIvidcMl  into  two  portions, 
separated    by  a   boundary   as   definite,  though   not    so 
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iH'^iilar,  MS  that  wliidi  parts  tlit-iii  Itoih  fn )ni  tli(»  plioto- 
sphiTc.  '\\\v  (MitiT  and  far  more  extensive  portion, 
wliicli  in  textnre  and  rarity  seems  to  resemble  tlie  tails 
of  comets,  and  may  almost,  withont  exai^j^eration,  be 
likened  to  '*  the  stntT  that  dreams  are  made  of,"  is 
known  as  the  *' coronal  atmM>pher(',"  since  to  it  is 
chietly  dm'  the  '*  corona"  (»r  i^lory  wliich  >iii'!-ouiids  the 
darkened  sun  duiMiii::  an  ecli[)se,  and  constitutes  the 
most  impressive  feature  of  the  occasion. 

At  its  base,  and  in  contact  with  the  photosphere,  is 
wliat  resendtles  a  sheet  of  scarlet  tire.  The  appearance, 
which  probably  indicates  a  fact,  is  as  if  countless  jets 
of  heated  gas  were  issuing  through  vents  and  spiracles 
over  the  whole  surface,  thus  clothing  it  with  tlame 
which  heaves  and  tosses  like  the  blaze  of  a  contlagra- 
tion — "like  a  prairie  on  tire,"  to  quote  the  vividly  de- 
scriptive phrase  of  Professor  Langley. 

This  has  received  the  name  of  chromospliere,  a 
designation  first  ju-oposed  by  Frankland  and  Lockyer 
in  ISl)!),  and  signifying  "color-sphere,"  in  allusion  to 
the  vivid  redness  of  the  stratum,  caused  i)y  the  pre- 
dominance of  hydrogen  in  these  flames  and  clouds.  It 
was  called  the  **  .svV/vv/ "  i»y  Aiiy  in  1S4*J,  and  Proctor 
and  some  other  writers  prefer  tiiat  name  to  the  later 
and  more  common  appellation. 

Il'-'re  and  there  masses  of  this  hydrogen  mixed  with 
other  substances  rise  to  a  great  height,  ascending  far 
above  the  general  level  into  the  coronal  regions,  where 
they  float  like  clouds,  or  nvv  torn  to  pieces  by  contend- 
ing currents.  These  cloud-masses  arc  known  as  solar 
"  prominences,"  or  "  protuberances,"  a  non-committal 
sort  of  apj)ellation  apjilied  in  lS4lJ,  when  they  first 
attract(Ml  any  considerable  attention,  and  while  it  was 
a  warndy-disputed   (juestion   whether   they   were  solar, 
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lunar,  phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere,  or  even  mere 
optical  ilhisions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  more  appro- 
priate and  graphic  name  has  yet  been  found  for  objects 
of  such  wonderful  beauty  and  interest. 

Until  recently,  the  solar  atmosphere  could  be  seen 
only  at  an  eclipse,  when  the  sun  itself  is  hidden  by  the 
moon.  NoAv,  however,  the  spectroscope  has  brought 
the  chromosphere  and  the  prominences  within  the  range 
of  daily  observation,  so  that  they  can  be  studied  with 
nearly  the  same  facility  as  the  spots  and  facul?e,  and 
a  fresh  field  of  great  interest  and  importance  is  thus 
opened  to  science. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  ancients  should 
have  failed  to  notice,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  in  some 
one  of  the  many  eclipses  on  record,  the  presence  of 
blazing,  star-like  objects  around  the  edge  of  the  moon, 
but  we  find  no  mention  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  al- 
though the  corona  is  described  as  we  see  it  now.  On 
this  ground  some  have  surmised  that  the  sun  has  really 
undergone  a  change  in  modern  times,  and  that  the 
chromosphere  and  prominences  are  a  new  development 
in  the  solar  history.  But  such  mere  negative  evidence 
is  altogether  insufficient  as  a  foundation  for  so  impor- 
tant a  conclusion. 

The  earliest  recorded  observation  of  the  prominences 
is  probably  that  of  Yassenius,  a  Swedish  astronomer, 
who,  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1733,  noticed  three  or 
four  small  pinkish  clouds,  entirely  detached  from  the 
limb  of  the  moon,  and,  as  he  supjwsed,  floating  in  the 
lunar  atmosphere.  At  that  time  this  was  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  the  aj)pearance,  since  the  fact 
that  the  moon  lias  no  atmosphere  was  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  FIIom,  in  hie  account  (^t 
U 
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tin*  eclipse  of  1  778,  describes  a  point  of  nd  lii^lit  wblcli 
made  its  apjiearanee  on  the  western  linih  of  tlic  moon 
alx^ut  a  minute  and  a  (jiiarter  ])efore  the  emer<;ence  of 
the  sun.  At  tirst  small  and  faint,  it  <^re\v  l)ri«^hter  and 
hriirhter  until  extinti^uished  by  the  returnin«^  sunlight. 
He  supposed  tliat  the  phenomenon  was  caused  by  a 
hole  or  fissure  in  the  body  of  the  moon  ;  but,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
simply  a  prominence  gradually  uncovered  by  her  motion. 

The  chromosphere  seems  to  have  been  seen  even 
earlier  than  the  prominences :  thus  Captain  Stannyan, 
in  a  repoi't  on  the  eclipse  of  170(),  observed  by  him  at 
Berne,  noticed  that  the  emersion  of  the  sun  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  blood-red  streak  of  light,  visible  for  si.x  or 
seven  seconds  upon  tlie  western  limb.  Ilalley  and 
Louville  saw  the  same  thing  in  1715.  Ilalley  says  that 
two  or  three  seconds  before  the  emersion  a  long  and 
very  narrow  streak  of  a  dusky  but  strong  red  light 
seemed  to  color  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon  on  the 
western  edge  where  the  sun  was  about  to  reappear. 
Louville's  account  agrees  substantially  with  this,  and 
he  further  describes  the  precautions  he  used  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  phenomenon  was  no  mere  optical  illu- 
sion, nor  due  to  any  impei*fection  of  his  telescope. 

In  eclipses  that  followed  that  of  173)>,  the  chromo- 
sphere and  prominences  seem  to  have  attracted  but  lit- 
tle attention,  even  if  they  were  observed  at  all.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  a])peai's  to  have  been  noticed  by  Ferrers 
in  l^n»;,  l)ut  the  main  interest  of  his  observation  lay  in 
a  ditlerent  direction. 

In  JtiIv,  1842,  a  great  eclipse  occurred,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  described  a  wide  belt  running 
across  southern  France,  northern  Italy,  and  a  portion 
of    Austria.      The   eclipse   was   carefully   observed   by 
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many  of  the  most  noted  astronomers  of  the  world,  and 
so  completely  had  previous  observations  of  the  kind 
been  forgotten,  that  the  prominences,  which  appeared 
then  with  great  brilliance,  were  regarded  with  extreme 
surprise,  and  became  objects  of  warm  discussion,  not 
only  as  to  their  cause  and  location,  but  even  as  to  their 
very  existence.  Some  thought  them  mountains  upon 
the  sun,  some  that  they  were  solar  flames,  and  others, 
clouds  floating  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Others  re- 
ferred them  to  the  moon,  and  yet  others  claimed  that 
they  were  mere  optical  illusions.  At  the  eclipse  of 
1851  (in  Sweden  and  Norway),  similar  observations 
were  repeated,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  and 
comparison  of  observations  w^iich  followed,  astronomers 
generally  became  satisfied  that  the  prominences  are  real 
phenomena  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  our  terrestrial  clouds ;  and  several  came 
more  or  less  confidently  to  the  conclusion,  now  known 
to  be  true  (see  Grant's  "  History  of  Physical  Astrono- 
my "),  that  the  sun  is  entirely  surrounded  with  a  con- 
tinuous stratum  of  the  same  substance.  ^lany,  how- 
ever, remained  unconvinced  :  Faye,  for  instance,  still 
asserted  them  to  be  mere  optical  ilhisioiis,  or  mirages. 

In  the  eclipse  of  18()0,  photography  was  for  the  fii*st 
time  employed  on  such  an  occasion  with  anything  like 
success.  The  results  of  Secchi  and  De  La  Rue  removed 
all  remaining  doubts  as  to  tlie  real  existence  and  s«»Iar 
character  of  the  objects  in  question,  by  exhibiting  them 
upon  their  plates  gradually  covered  on  one  side  and  un- 
covered on  the  other  side  of  the  sun  by  t]\v  ]>n>gress  of 
the  moon. 

Secchi  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions,  which  have 
been  justified  in  almost  all  their  details  l)y  later  obser- 
vations;  they  riMjuire  fi'w  and  slight  corrections: 
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"  1.  TUv  proniiiuMices  arc  not  mere  0]iti('al  illusions; 
thcv  art'  real  |)lHMinnu'na  |)('i"taiiniii^  to  tlic  sun.   .   .   . 

li.  riif  j»i'(niiiii('ii('i's  ai'c  collections  ot"  luminous  mat- 
ter of  i!:reat  brilliance,  and  possessing  remarkable  plio- 
totjraphic  activity.  This  activity  is  so  great  that  many 
of  tliem,  which  are  visible  in  our  ])hot()<;raphs,  couhl 
not  be  seen  directly  even  with  good  instruments. 

3.  Some  protuberances  float  entirely  free  in  tlio  so- 
lar atmosphere  likecloU(l>.  If  they  ai-e  variable  in  f(»rm, 
their  changes  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  insensible  in  the 
space  of  ten  minutes.  (Generally,  but  by  no  means  al- 
ways, true.) 

4.  Besides  the  isolated  and  conspicuous  protuber- 
ances there  is  also  a  layer  of  the  same  luminous  sub- 
stance which  surrounds  the  whole  sun,  and  out  of  which 
the  protuberances  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  so- 
lar surface.  .  .  . 

5.  The  number  of  the  protuberances  is  indefinitely 
great.  In  direct  observation  througli  the  telescope  the 
sun  appeared  surrounded  with  Hames  too  numerous  to 
count.  .   .   . 

T).  The  height  of  the  protuberances  is  very  great, 
especially  when  we  take  account  of  the  portion  hidden 
by  the  moon.  One  of  them  had  a  height  of  at  least 
three  minutes,  which  indicates  a  real  altitude  of  more 
than  ten  times  the  earth's  diameter.  .  .  ." 

But  their  nature  still  remained  a  mystery  ;  and  no 
one  could  well  be  blamed  for  thinking  it  nnist  always 
remain  so  to  some  degree.  At  that  time  it  could  hard- 
Iv  hi;  h<»])ed  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  ascertain 
their  chemical  constitution,  and  measure  the  velocities 
of  their  motions.  And  yet  this  hafi  been  done.  Before 
the  great  Indian  eclipse  of  Augu>t  IS,  18(58,  the  spec- 
troscopy* liad  been  invented  (it  was,  indeed,  already  in 
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its  infancy  in  1860),  and  applied  to  astronomical  research 
with  the  most  astonishing  and  important  results. 

Every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  story  of 
this  eclipse.  Herschel,  Tennant,  Pogson,  Kayet,  and 
Janssen,  all  made  substantially  the  same  repoit.  They 
found  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  observed  to  con- 
sist of  bright  lines,  and  conspicuous  among  them  were 
the  lines  of  hydrogen.  There  were  some  serious  dis- 
crepancies, indeed,  among  their  observations,  not  only 
as  to  the  number  of  the  bright  lines  seen,  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  but  as  to  their  position.  Thus, 
Eayet  (who  saw  more  lines  than  any  one  else)  identitied 
the  red  line  observed  with  B  instead  of  C ;  and  all  the 
observers  mistook  the  yellow  line  they  saw  for  that  of 
sodium. 

Still,  their  observations,  taken  together,  completely 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  prominences  are  enor- 
mous masses  of  highly-heated  gaseous  matter,  and  that 
hydrogen  is  a  main  constituent. 

Janssen  went  further.  The  lines  he  saw  during  the 
eclipse  were  so  brilliant  that  he  felt  sure  he  could  see 
them  again  in  the  full  sunlight.  lie  was  prevented  by 
clouds  from  trying  the  experiment  the  same  afternoon, 
after  the  close  of  the  eclipse  ;  but  the  next  morning  the 
sun  rose  unobscured,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
the  necessary  adjustments,  and  directed  liis  instninient 
to  the  portion  of  the  sun's  limb  where  the  d-Ay  brfore 
the  most  brilliant  prominence  appeared,  the  same  lines 
came  out  again,  clear  and  bright  ;  and  now,  of  couiNe, 
there  was  no  ditliculty  in  detcnnininii:  at  leisure,  and 
^  with  almost  absolute  accuracy,  their  position  in  the 
spectrum.  II i'  imincdiately  coniirmed  his  first  conclu- 
sion, that  hydrogen  is  the  most  conspicuous  component 
of  the  prominences,  but  found  that  theyi'llow  line  must 
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be  referred  to  sotne  otlier  element  tliaii  sodiimi.  ])einir 
Boinewhat  more  refraiiirible  than  the  I)  liiu-s. 

Ill'  t'lmnd  also  that,  bv  sli<rhtlv  movin*^  hi>  tclescopo 
ami  causiiiir  the  imam'  of  the  bUii's  limb  to  tiike  dillLTeiit 
positions  with  refercnee  to  the  slit  of  his  spoctroseope, 
he  could  evt'ii  ti'acr  out  the  form  and  measure  the 
dimeiisitins  of  the  prominences  ;  and  he  remained  at 
his  station  bn*  se\ cral  days,  engaged  in  these  no\el  and 
exeeedingly  interesting  observations. 

Of  course,  lie  immediately  sent  home  a  report  of  his 
eclij)sc-work,  and  of  his  new  discovery,  but,  as  his  sta- 
tion at  (funtooi",  in  eastern  India,  was  farther  from 
mail  connnunication  with  Europe  than  those  u|)on  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  his  letter  did  not  reach 
France  until  some  week  or  two  after  the  accounts  of 
the  other  observers;  when  it  did  arrive,  it  came  to 
Paris,  in  comj)any  with  a  connnunication  from  Mr. 
Lockyer,  announcing  the  same  discovery,  made  inde- 
pendently, and  even  more  creditably,  since  with  Mr. 
Lockyer  it  was  not  suggested  by  anything  he  had  seen, 
but  was  thought  out  from  fundamental  j)rinciples. 

Nearly  two  years  jireviously  the  idea  had  occuiTed 
to  him  (and,  indeed,  to  others  also,  though  he  was  the 
fii*st  to  publish  it)  that,  if  the  protuberances  are  gaseous, 
so  as  to  give  a  spectrum  of  briglit  lines,  those  lines 
ought  to  bi'  visible  in  a  spectroscojx'  of  sufficient  power, 
even  in  broarl  daylight.     Tlie  ])i-inciple  is  simply  this: 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  protuberances  are 
invisible,  f(»r  tlie  same  reason  as  the  stars  in  the  day- 
tinu'  :  they  are  liidden  by  tlie  intense  li<j:ht  reflected 
from  the  particles  of  oiir  own  atmosj>liere  near  the 
sun's  place  in  the  sky,  and,  if  we  could  only  sufficiently 
weaken  this  aiTial  illumination,  without  nt  tlie  same 
time  weakening  M< //•  light,  the  end  would   be  gained. 
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And  the  spectroscope  accomplishes  precisely  this  very 
thing.  Since  the  air-light  is  reflected  sunshine,  it  of 
course  presents  the  same  spectrum  as  sunlight,  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  color  crossed  by  dark  lines.  Xow,  this 
sort  of  spectrum  is  greatly  weakened  by  every  increase 
of  dispersive  power,  because  the  light  is  spread  out  into 
a  longer  ribbon  and  made  to  cover  a  more  extended 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
undergoes  no  such  weakening  by  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
persive power  of  the  spectroscope.  The  bright  lines 
are  only  more  widely  separated — not  in  the  least  dif- 
fused or  shorn  of  their  brightness.  Moreover,  if  the 
gas  is  one  which,  like  hydrogen,  show^s  dark  lines  in 
the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  (and  therefore  in  that  of 
the  air-light),  the  case  is  even  better :  not  only  is  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  air-light  weakened  by  the 
high  dispersion,  but  it  has  dark  gaps  in  it  just  where 
the  bright  lines  of  the  prominence  spectrum  will  fall. 

If,  then,  the  image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  a  telescope, 
be  examined  with  a  spectroscope,  one  might  hope  to 
see  at  the  edge  of  the  disk  the  bright  lines  belonging 
to  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences,  in  case  they  are 
really  gaseous. 

Mr.  Lockyer  and  Mr.  Iluggins  both  tried  the  experi- 
ment as  early  as  1867,  but  without  success;  partly  be- 
cause their  instruments  had  not  sufficient  power  to  bring 
out  the  lines  conspicuously,  but  more  because  they  did 
not  know  whereabouts  in  the  spectrum  to  look  for  them, 
and  were  not  even  sure  of  their  existence.  At  any  rate, 
as  soon  as  the  discovery  was  announced,  ^Ir.  Iluggins 
immediately  saw  the  lines  without  difficulty,  with  tlie 
same  instrument  which  had  failed  to  show  tlicni  to  him 
before.  It  is  a  fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that  to  per- 
ceive a  thing  known  to  exist  does  not  require  one  half 
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the  instniineutal  power  or  acuteness  of  sense  as  to  dis- 
cover it. 

Mr.  Lttckver,  iminediiitely  utter  his  suiri^estioii  was 
puhH-hetl,  had  set  al)out  proeurin«;a  suituhk'  instruiiient, 
and  was  assisted  hy  a  i^raut  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  After  a  long  dehiy,  consequent  in  part 
upon  the  death  of  the  optician  who  liad  lii->t  inuh'r- 
taken  its  construction,  and  partly  (hie  to  other  causes, 
lie  received  the  new  spectroscope  just  as  the  report  of 
irerscliel's  and  Tennant's  ohservations  reached  Kn^hmd. 
Hastily  adjustinij^  the  instrument,  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted, he  at  once  applied  it  to  his  telescope,  and  with- 
out difficulty  found  the  lines,  and  verified  their  position. 
He  immediately  also  discovered  them  to  he  visihle 
around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  sun,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  protuherances  are  mere  extensions  of 
a  continuous  solar  envelope,  to  which,  as  mentioned 
ahove,  was  <;iven  the  name  of  (/hromosphere.  (lie  does 
not  seem  to  have  heen  aware  of  the  earlier  and  similar 
conclusions  of  Arago,  Grant,  Secchi,  and  others.)  He 
at  once  communicated  his  results  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  also  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and.  hy 
one  of  the  curious  coincidences  which  so  frequently 
occur,  his  letter  and  Janssen's  were  read  at  the  same 
meeting,  and  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other. 

The  discovery  excited  the  greatest  enthusia.-m,  and 
in  isTii  the  French  Government  struck  a  gold  medal 
in  honor  of  the  two  astronomers,  bearing  their  united 
effigies. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  several  observers,  Jans- 
sen,  Lockyer,  Ztillner,  and  others,  that  by  giving  a  rapid 
motion  of  vibration  or  rotation  to  the  slit  of  the  spec- 
troscope it  would  be  possil>le  to  perceive  the  whole  con- 
tour and  detail  of  a  protuberance  at  once,  but  it  seems 
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to  have  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Iluggins  to  be  the  first 
to  show  practically  that  a  still  simpler  device  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  With  a  spectroscope  of  suf- 
ficient dispersive  power  it  is  only  necessary  to  widen 
the  slit  of  the  instrument  by  the  proper  adjusting  screw. 
As  the  slit  is  widened,  more  and  more  of  the  protuber- 
ance becomes  visible,  and,  if  not  too  large,  the  whole 
can  be  seen  at  once  :  with  the  widening  of  the  slit,  how- 
ever, the  brightness  of  the  background  increases,  so 
that  the  finer  details  of  the  object  are  less  clearly  seen, 
and  a  limit  is  soon  reached  beyond  which  further  widen- 
ing is  disadvantageous.  The  higiier  the  dispersive  pow- 
er of  the  spectroscope  the  wider  the  slit  that  can  be 
used,  and  the  larger  the  protuberance  that  can  be  exam- 
ined as  a  whole — within  certain  limits,  however.  It  is 
not  difiicult  with  our  latest  spectroscopes,  diffraction 
instruments  especially,  to  reach  a  dispersion  so  great 
that  even  the  C  line  becomes  broad  and  hazy,  like  the 

Fig.  46. 


HuOQiNs's  First  Observation  of  a  Prominence  in   Full  Sl'nsiune. 

b  lines  in  an  ordinary  instrument.  In  that  case  each 
luminous  ])()int  in  the  prominence  itself  is  re]u*esented 
in  the  image  of  the  prominence,  n(  t  by  a  point,  as  it 
should  be  to  give  clear  definiti«>n,  but  by  a  sfraik  at 
right  angles  to  the  spectrnni  lines. 

Mr.    IIuiTirins^s   first    successful    observation   of   the 
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form  of  a  solar  protiiluM-aiice  was  maclo  on  Fi'l)ruary  13, 
18t)l>.  Fi<;.  4(),  copied  fruni  the  "  Proceedinp^s  uf  the 
KovhI  Soeietv,"  nrosoiits  his  deliiieation  of  what  lie  saw. 
As  his  instrument  had  oiilv  the  di>pcr.>iv('  power  of  two 
prisms,  and  iiichided  in  its  tield  of  view  a  lai-^e  jxirtion 
of  the  spectrum  at  once,  he  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement its  powers  hy  using  a  red  glass  to  cut  off  stray 


Flu.  4T. 


Bpictboscopk,  with  Train  ok  1'i:i^ms. 


light  of  other  colors,  and  by  inserting  a  diaphragm  at 
the  focus  of  the  small  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  to 
limit  the  field  of  view  to  the  portion  of  the  sj)ectrum 
immediately  adjoining  the  ('  line.  AVith  the  instru- 
ments now  in  use,  these  precautions  are  seldom  neces- 
sary. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Iluggins  had 
previously  (and  has  subsequently)  made  many  experi- 
ments with  difTerent  absorbing  media,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  substance  which,  by  cutting  oil  all  light  of 
other  color  than  that  emitted  by  the  prominences,  should 
render  them  visible  in  the  telescope ;  thus  far,  however, 
without  success. 

The  8|)ectroscopes  u.-^ed  l)y  <lilYerent  astronomers  for 
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observations  of  this  sort  differ  greatly  in  form  and 
power.  Fig.  47  represents  the  one  long  used  at  the 
Shattuck  Observatory  of  Dartnnouth  College,  and  sev- 
eral of  our  American  observatories  are  supplied  Avith 
instruments  similarly  arranged.  The  light  passes  from 
the  collimator  c,  through  the  train  of  prisms  jp^  near 
their  bases,  and,  by  two  reflections  in  a  rectangular 
prism,  /•,  is  transferred  to  the  upper  story,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  prism-train,  and  made  to  return  to  the  telescope 
t^  finally  reaching  the  eye  at  e.  It  thus  twice  traverses 
a  train  of  six  prisms,  and  the  dispersive  power  of  the 
instrument  is  twelve  times  as  great  as  it  would  be  with 
only  one  prism.  The  diameter  of  the  collimator  is  a 
little  less  than  an  inch,  and  its  length  ten  inches.  The 
whole  instrument  only  weighs  about  fourteen  pounds, 
and  occupies  a  space  of  about  15  in.  X  6  in.  X  5  in. 
It  is  also  auto7natic^  i.  e.,  the  tangent  screw  tn  keeps 
the  train  of  prisms  adjusted  to  their  position  of  min- 
imum deviation  by  the  same  movement  which  brings 
the  different  portions  of  the  spectrum  to  the  center  of 
the  field  of  view,  and  the  milled  head  f  focuses  both 
the  collimator  and  telescope  simultaneously. 

The  spectroscope  is  attached  to  the  equatorial  tele- 
scope, to  which  it  belongs,  by  means  of  the  clamping 
rings  «,  a.  These  slide  upon  a  stout  metal  rod,  firmly 
fastened  to  the  telescope  in  such  a  way  that  the  slit  s, 
of  the  instrument,  can  be  placed  exactly  at  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass,  where  the  image  of  the  sun  is  formed. 
This  instrument,  attached  to  the  telescope,  has  already 
been  figured  upon  page  74. 

Instruments  in  which  the  ])rism-train  is  replaced  bv 
a  (lilTraction-grating  are  still  more  powerful  ;  and  more 
convenient  also,  since  the  observiM-  has  \\\v  great  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  select,  within  certain  limits,  the 
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amount  of  dispersion  best  suited  to  his  purpose  by  sim- 
ply turning;  the  «^nitin^  so  us  to  utilize  the  dilTerent 
orders  of  speetra — an  operation  easier  and  more  lapid 
than  that  i>l"  rearranging  the  prism-train.  DilTraetion 
spectroscopes  havi*,  h(»we\er,  one  slight  disadvantiii^e. 
Whi'n  used  with  the  open  slit,  tiie  forms  of  objects  seen 
through  the  slit  are  somewhat  distnitcd,  bein":  either 
compressed  or  I'xtended  in  a  direction  at  rii:;ht  angles 
to  the  slit.  When  the  grating  is  so  placed  that  the 
inclination  of  its  surface  to  the  view-telescope  is  greater 
than  to  the  collimator  (as  in  the  figure  on  page  68), 
compression  occurs.  In  this  case,  the  edge  of  the  slit 
being  placed  tangential  to  the  sun's  limb,  as  is  usual, 
prominences  on  the  edge  of  the  sun  aj)pear  to  have  their 
height  reduced.  Of  course,  the  reverse  tiikes  place  when 
the  grating  is  placed  tlie  op})osite  way.  This  distortion, 
however,  is  of  little  imj)()rtance,  as  its  amount  is  easily 
calculated  and  allowed  for  when  necessary.*  A  similar 
distortion  is  ])roduced  by  prismatic  spectroscopes  when 
the  prisms  are  not  adjusted  strictly  to  tlu-ir  ])osition 
of  minimum  deviaticm. 

The  diffraction  instruments,  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
customed to  use  for  solar  observations  at  Princeton, 
have  already  been  figuriMl  on  ])ages  01)  and  T*). 

With  a  telescope  of  not  less  than  four  inches  aper- 
ture, ecpiatorially  mounted,  and  a  spectroscope  of  dis- 
persive power  not  less  than  that  of  live  or  six  ordinary 
prisms,  the  observer  is  e<piij>p('(l  f(»r  the  study  of  the 
chromosphere  and  ])rominences.  1  Ic  may  either  study 
the  siHJctrum  as  sucli,  u>ing  the  instrument  with  a  nur- 

•  The  formula  for  the  calculation  is  }«implv  11  =  /*    .      ,'  in  which  11 

sin.  A- 

in  the  tnie  height  of  the  object  seen  tbrouph  the  slit ;  h  is  its  apparent 

heipht,  and  k  and  /  are  the  inclinations  of  the  surface  of  the  grating  to 

the  collimator  and  vicw-lclcscope  respectively. 
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row  slit,  or  he  may  employ  it  with  widened  slit  simply 
as  a  means  of  viewing  the  prominences  and  studying 
their  forms  and  changes,  and,  so  far  as  this  goes — the 
study  of  forms  and  changes — very  little  is  gained  by 
large  telescopes  and  high  dispersion.  The  writer  has 
never  had  finer  views  of  prominences  than  those  fur- 
nished by  the  old  Dartmouth  telespectroscope.  When 
it  comes,  however,  to  the  study  of  minute  details,  espe- 
cially details  of  the  spectrum,  then  large  instruments 
are  indispensable. 

SPECTRUM    OF    THE    CHROMOSPHERE    AND    PROMINENCES. 

The  spectra  of  the  chromosphere  and  prominences 
are  very  interesting  in  their  relations  to  that  of  the 
photosphere,  and  present  many  peculiarities  which  are 
not  yet  fully  explained.  At  times  and  in  places  where 
some  special  disturbance  is  going  on — frequently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  spots  at  the  times  when  they  are  just 
passing  around  the  limb  of  the  disk — the  spectrum,  at 
the  base  of  the  chromosphere,  is  very  complicated,  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  bright  lines.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  of  observation  at  Sherman  in  1872,  the  writer 
made  out  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
more  recent  observations  have  added  largely  to  the 
number — at  least  fifty  lines  within  the  limits  of  the 
visible  spectrum,  and,  by  photography,  at  least  eighty 
in  the  ultra-violet.  The  majority  of  the  lines,  how- 
ever, are  seen  only  occasionally,  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  when  the  gases  and  vapors,  which  generally 
lie  low,  mainly  in  the  interstices  of  the  eloutls  which 
constitute  the  photosphere,  and  below  its  u]>per  surface, 
are  elevated  for  the  time  being  by  some  eruptive  action. 
For  the  most  part,  the  lines  which  Hp|)ear  only  at  such 
times  are  simply  ''reversals"  of  the  more  prominent 
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(lark  lines  of  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum.  Hut  the  se- 
K'c'tion  of  the  lines  seems  most  eapricious  ;  om-  is  taken^ 
and  anothi'r  left,  tliouj^h  helonijing  to  the  same  element, 
of  equal  intensity,  and  close  heside  the  iirst.  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  suhject  needs  a  detailed  and  careful  study, 
eonihiniuij  solar  observations  with  lahoi-atui'v-work  upon 
the  spectra  of  the  elements  concerned,  before  a  satis- 
factory account  can  be  <;iven  of  all  the  peculiar  behav- 
ior observed. 

The  lines  composinij^  the  true  chromosplK^re  spec- 
trum, if  we  may  call  it  so  (that  is,  those  which  arc 
always  observable  in  it  with  suitable  appliances),  are 
not  very  numerous,  and  we  give  the  following  list, 
designating  them  by  their  wave-length,  as  given  by 
Rowland  : 

1.  7065-50.  rieliuni. 

2.  6563-05,    C.  Ilydiopcn  (Ho). 
8.     6875-98,    D3.  (close  double).  Ilcliuin. 

4.  6316-87.    The  corona-line.  "  Coronium."     ? 

6.  4861-50,    F.  Hydrogen  (11  j8). 

6.  4471-80,  /.  Helium. 

7.  4340-66,  y  (near  (I).  Hydn)<rcn  (II7). 

8.  1101-85,   A.  Ilydropcn  (H8). 

9.  3970-20    (in  H).  Hydrogen  (II«). 

10.  8968-56,    li.  Calcium. 

11.  3933  86,    K.  Calcium. 

Tiie  tir>t  line  is  generally  very  ditHcult  to  see,  though 
sometimes  pretty  conspicuous.  It  is  in  the  red,  between 
B  and  a,  and  has  a  very  faint  corresponding  dark  line. 
N(».  '.\  hii>  no  dark  line  corresponding  as  a  usual  thing, 
though  occasionally  one  appears,  es)HMMally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  sun-spots.  No.  9  is  (\\\\\v  within  the  broad 
shade  of  the  Il-line,  which  thus  appears  double  in  the 
chromosphere  spectrum. 

The  eleven   lines  mentioned   above  are    invariably 
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present  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere ;  a  much 
larger  number  make  their  appearance  on  very  shght 
provocation.     They  are : 


r. 

6678-2. 

Helium. 

18'. 

4924-1. 

Iron. 

2'. 

6431-1. 

Iron. 

19'. 

4922-3. 

Helium. 

3'. 

6141-9. 

Barium. 

20'. 

4919-1. 

Iron.     ? 

4'. 

5896-2,  D,. 

Sodium. 

21'. 

4900-3. 

Barium. 

5'. 

6890-2,  Da. 

Sodium. 

22'. 

4584-1. 

Iron. 

6'. 

5363-0. 

Iron.     ? 

23'. 

4501-4. 

Titanium. 

r. 

5284-6. 

Titanium  ?     ? 

24'. 

4491-5. 

Manganese. 

8'. 

5276.2. 

Chromium.     ? 

25'. 

4490-2. 

Manganese. 

9'. 

5234-7. 

Manganese. 

26'. 

4469-5. 

Iron. 

10'. 

5198-2. 

?     ? 

27'. 

4245-5. 

Iron. 

11'. 

5183-8,  b,. 

Magnesium. 

28'. 

4236-1. 

Iron, 

12'. 

5172-9,  62. 

Magnesium. 

29'. 

4233-8. 

Iron. 

13'. 

5169-2,  63. 

Iron. 

30'. 

4226-9. 

Calcium. 

14'. 

5167-6,  64. 

Magnesium. 

31'. 

4215-7. 

Strontium. 

15'. 

5018-6. 

Iron. 

32'. 

4077-9. 

Calcium. 

16'. 

5015-8. 

Helium. 

33'. 

4026-0. 

Helium. 

ir. 

4934-3. 

Barium. 

34'. 

3889-1. 

Hydrogen  (HO 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  intimate  that,  if  one 
of  these  appears,  all  of  them  will  do  so,  nor  that  they 
are  equally  conspicuous  or  equally  common.  To  a  cer- 
tain degree,  also,  their  selection  by  the  writer  is  arbi- 
trary, for  there  are  nearly  as  many  more  which  are  seen 
pretty  frequently,  and  some  of  them  may  very  possibly 
be  found  hereafter  to  deserve  a  place  upon  the  list 
rather  than  some  that  have  been  included. 

It  requires  careful  manipulation  to  bring  out  the 
fainter  and  finer  lines  satisfactorily.  The  slit  must  be 
adjusted  with  extreme  care  to  the  focal  piano  of  the 
rays  under  examination,  ])laced  tangential  to  the  solar 
image,  and  brought  exactly  to  the  edge  of  the  disk.  A 
thousanth  of  an  inch  in  its  position  will  often  make  the 
whole  difference  between  a  successful  operation  and  its 
failure,  and  even  a  slight  unsteadiness  of  the  air  will 
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(iiniinisli  tlio  nnmV>or  of  V)ri^lit  lines  visible  hy  at  least 
one  half. 

As  the  majority  of  the  lines  are  developed  only  hy 
more  or  less  unusual  disturhances  of  tlie  solar  surface, 
it  naturally  ha})j)ens  that  one  very  often  tinds  them  dis- 
torted »»r  displaced  hy  the  m()ti(>ns  of  the  gases  along 
the  line  of  sight  (toward  or  from  the  ol)server),  as  ex- 
plained in  a  previous  chapter,  producing  what  Loekyer 
calls  "  motion-forms.''  Occasionally,  also,  we  meet  with 
''douhle  reversals,"  so  called,  esju'cially  in  the  lines  of 
magnesium  and  sodium.  The  (dark)  lines  of  these  sub- 
stances are  rather  wide  in  the  solar  spectrum.  When 
reversed  in  the  cliromosphere  spectrum,  the  phenome- 
non usually  consists  of  a  thin  bright  line  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wider  dark  band  :  in  a  double  reversal  the 
bright  line  widens  and  a  fine  dark  line  appears  in  its 
center,  so  that  we  have  a  central  dark  line,  a  bright  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  outside  of  the  bright  lines  a  dark 
shade  on  both  sides.     Fig.  48  represents  such  a  double 
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DorBi.r.-i'.KvEKBAi.  or  jiir.  D-LiMfft.— (Ooto^KT.  IR'^n) 

reversal  of  the  D-lines  observed  by  the  writer  on  several 
occasions  in  ISSO.  Tlie  phenomenon  seems  to  be  duo 
to  the  presence  of  an  unusual  (juantity  of  the  vapor  at  a 
considerable  density,  and   is  the  ])recise  correlative  of 
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what  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  sodium- 
flame.  The  two  D-lines  of  sodium  each  becomes  itself 
double,  so  that  we  get  pairs  of  bright  lines  in  place  of 
single  lines.  The  electric  arc  often  shows  this  still 
more  finely. 

At  the  bafee  of  a  prominence,  the  C,  F,  H,  and  K 
lines  are  always  thus  doubly  reversed.     Fig.  49  is  from 

Fig.  49. 


DOUUI.K-KKVKUS  VI,    oK    T-LlNK.    -  (  i'lIO  Hxi  UA  1M1I:I>.) 

a  recent  photograph  of  the  (-Hne  obtained  at  Prince- 
ton, by  Mr.  Keed,  with  the  large  telescope  and  spectro- 
scope. The  slit  was  tangential  t(^  tlie  sun's  limb.  ( )f 
course,  an  isochromatic  ])late  and  a  long  exp(»ui-t'  wrro 
re(|uired  to  get  such  an  im])ressi()n  from  the  '*  rul)y 
Hght"  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum.  AVIicn  tlu*  slit  is 
adjusted  to  cross  the  sun's  htnl)  r<i<ltalli/  the  bi-ight 
lines  where  they  project  beyond  the  spectrum  of  the 
photosphere  assume  the  "arrow-headed'^  form  shown 
in  Fig.  50. 

Generally  speaking,  the  spectrmn  of  a  prominence 
15' 
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is  >[inj^ler  than  tliut  of  tho  cliroiiiosplicro  at  its  base. 
AVc  seldom  tiiid  any  lines  ('xci'j)t  (\  I),,  V\  y,  //,  II   and 
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K,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  tlie  photospliere, 
thouirli  /"' is  sometimes  met  witli.  ( )n  rare  occasions, 
also,  the  va])ors  of  sodium  and  magnesium  are  carried 
into  the  liiglier  regions,  and  once  or  twice  the  writer 
has  seen  the  line  No.  1  of  the  second  list  ((367S'2j  in  the 
npjier  portions  of  a  prominence. 

OBSERVATION    OF    PROMINENCKS. 

When  the  spectroscope  is  used  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering visil)le  the  forms  and  featnres  of  the  promi- 
nences, the  only  diiTerenee  is  that  the  slit  is  more  or  less 
widened. 

Fig    M. 


OpiNr.n  Slit  «>k  tiik  SpErmoRCopt. 


The   telescope    is   dinv'teil    so  that   the   >olar   image 
shall  fall  with   that   j)ortion  of  its  limb  which  is  to  be 
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examined  just  tangent  to  the  opened  slit,  as  in  Fig.  51, 
which  represents  the  slit-plate  of  the  spectroscope,  with 
the  image  of  the  sun  in  position  for  observation. 

If,  now,  a  prominence  exists  at  this  part  of  the  sun's 
limb  (as  would  probably  be  the  case,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  spot  shown  in  the  figure),  and  if  the 
spectroscope  itself  is  so  adjusted  that  the  C-line  falls  in 
the  center  of  the  field  of  view,  then,  on  looking  into 
the  eye-piece,  one  will  see  something  much  like  Fig.  52. 
The  red  portion  of  the  spectrum  will  stretch  athwart 
the  field  of  view  like  a  scarlet  ribbon,  with  a  darkish 
band  across  it,  and  in  that  band  will  appear  the  promi- 
nences, like  scarlet  clouds — ^so  like  our  own  terrestrial 
clouds,  indeed,  in  form  and  texture,  that  the  resem- 
blance is  quite  startling  :  one  might  almost  think  he 
was  looking  out  through  a  partly-opened  door  upon  a 
sunset  sky,  except  that  there  is  no  variety  or  contrast  of 
color  ;  all  the  cloudlets  are  of  the  same  pure  scarlet  line. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  opening  is  seen  the  chromo- 
sphere, more  brilliant  than  the  clouds  which  rise  from 
it  or  float  above  it,  and  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
minute  tongues  and  filaments.  Usually,  however,  the 
definition  of  the  chromosphere  is  less  distinct  than  that 
of  the  higher  clouds.  The  reason  is,  that  close  to  the 
limb  of  the  sun,  where  the  temj)erature  and  pressure 
are  highest,  the  hydrogen  is  in  such  a  state  that  the 
lines  of  its  spectrum  are  widened  and  "  winged,"  some- 
thing like  those  of  magnesium,  though  to  a  less  extent. 
Each  point  in  the  chromosphere,  therefore,  when  viewed 
through  the  opened  slit,  appears  not  as  w  j>n'ntt.  but  as 
a  f<hi)rt  //fH\  directed  lengthwise  in  the  sju'etrum.  As 
the  length  <^f  this  line  dejuMids  upon  tlie  dispersive 
power  of  the  speotrosco])e,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  too   far  in   this  respect.     The  lower  tlic 
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TlIK   SUN. 


{lisp(.M'si«>n  the  inoro  (li,stin<t  \\\v  jiiia^e  <»l»taiiu'(l,  l)ut 
also  the  fainter  as  (•(Miij)aiH'(l  witli  the  l>acki::i*()ini(l  upon 
which  it  is  sci'ii. 

.Iu>t  hi'iieath  tiic  (•lirt»iii(»>j»h('|-c  (at  <i  in  the  ciit)  tlie 
appearance  is  as  il  the  edirc  ol  tlie  >\\\\  \va>  <ltirL\  a  plie- 
luMiieiiMii  whieli  for  >«>iiie  time  \\ a>  \tiv  puzzHri*;^.  Its 
explanation  he>  in  the  *' d«uihk'-re\t'i>ar'  of  the  C-line 
at  the  ha>e  of  the  chroinosphei-e,  disciissod  and  tigiired  a 
few  pai^es  hack. 


Fu.    .Vi. 


CHROMiJHfnKKK    ANIi    I'UOMIN  KNCKS    AH    HEKN    IN    TlIK    SlECTKlIJI. 

If  the  spectroscope  is  adjusted  upon  the  F-Hne,  in- 
stead of  C,  then  a  similar  image  of  the  prominences  and 
chromosj)liere  is  .seen,  oidy  blue  instead  (»f  .scarlet ;  usu- 
ally, however,  since  the  F-line  is  hazier  and  more  wiiii^ed 
than  (',  this  hlue  imaije  is  somewhat  less  perfect  in  its 
(letails  and  <lelinitinn,  and  is  therefore  le>s  u>e<l  for 
ohservation.  Similar  elTects  are  obtained  l>y  niean>  of 
tlie  yellow  line  near  D,  and  the  violet  line  near  (i. 
With  suitable  precaution.^,  u>ing  a  violet  sha<h»-gla.s8  be- 
fore the  eye,  and  carefully  .^hutting  out  all  extraneous 
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light,  the  H  and  K  lines  can  also  be  used  ;  but  visual 
observations  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  are  extremely 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

With  photograpliy  the  case  is  the  reverse — these 
lines  are  then  precisely  those  which  can  be  employed 
most  easily  and  conveniently.  We  shall  recur  to  this  a 
little  later. 

Professor  Winlock  and  Mr.  Lockyer  have  attempted, 
by  using  an  annular  opening  instead  of  the  ordinary 
slit,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
sun  at  once,  and  have  succeeded.  With  a  spectroscope 
of  sufficient  power,  and  adjustments  delicate  enough, 
the  thing  can  be  done ;  but  as  yet  no  Very  satisfactory 
results  appear  to  have  been  reached.  We  still  (in  visual 
observations)  have  to  examine  the  circumference  piece- 
meal, so  to  speak,  readjusting  the  instrument  at  each 
point,  to  make  the  slit  tangential  to  the  limb. 

Tlie  number  of  protuberances  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude (exceeding  ten  thousand  miles  in  aUitude),  visible 
at  any  one  time  on  the  circumference  of  the  sun,  is 
never  very  great,  rarely  reaching  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
Their  number,  however,  varies  extremely  with  the  num- 
ber of  sun-spots:  during  a  sun-spot  minimum  there  are 
not  unfrequently  occasions  wlien  not  a  single  one  can 
be  found,  thougli  even  during  those  years  the  more 
usual  number  is  five  or  six — some  of  which  often  are 
of  considerable  size.  Tlie  observations  of  Tacchini  and 
Secchi  have  showed  that  theii-  iiuinb(M-s  closely  follow 
tlie  march  of  the  sun-spots,  though  never  falling  quite 
so  low. 

To  Tacchini  we  owe  our  most  complete  recoi'<l  of 
tlicse  objects,  now  continuous  sinci^  1>^T'J.  iriviiig  tlicir 
number  and  distribution  upon  (lie  sun,  with  di-a\vings 
of  all   that   were    specially    remarkable.     Many   others 
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have  co-operatcil  in  observations  of  this  kind  :  the  lliin- 
gjiriim  ohscrviTs,  l'\'tivi  at  Kalocsa,  and  \'on  (iotliard  at 
llereny,  have  given  us  many  tine  descriptions  and  de- 
lineations. Father  Perry  and  his  assistant  vSidijjreaves, 
at  Stonyhurst,  also  deserve  a  special  mention. 

Their  distrihution  on  tlie  sun's  surface  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  spots,  but  with  iniportant 
diflFerences.  The  spots  are  confined  within  4o°  of  the 
6un*8  eipiator,  beiniij  most  numerous  at  a  solar  latitude 
of  about  1^0°  on  each  hemisphere.     Now,  the  protuber- 


Fui.  r)3. 


Relative  Freqieniy  or  Pkotubkkances  am>  Sin-Spots. 

ances  are  most  numerous  precisely  when'  the  spots  are 
most  abundant,  but  they  do  not  disappi'ar  at  a  latitude 
of  4()°;  they  are  found  even  at  the  poles,  and  from  the 
latitude  of  f5n°  actually  increase  in  number  to  a  latitude 
of  about  75°. 
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The  annexed  diagram,  Fig.  53,  represents  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  the  protuberances  and  spots  on  the 
different  portions  of  the  solar  surface.  On  the  left  side 
is  given  the  result  of  Carrington's  observation  of  1,386 
spots  between  1853  and  1861,  and  on  the  right  the  re- 
sult of  Secchi's  observations  of  2,767  *  protuberances  in 
1871.  The  length  of  each  radial  line  represents  the 
number  of  spots  or  protuberances  observed  at  each  par- 
ticular latitude  on  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
hundred  ;  for  example,  Secchi  gives  228  protuberances 
as  the  number  observed  during  the  period  of  his  work 
between  10°  and  20°  of  south  latitude,  and  the  corre- 
sponding line  drawn  at  15°  south,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  figure,  is  therefore  made  |f f  or  '57  of  an  inch 
long.  The  other  lines  are  laid  off  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  the  irregular  curve  drawn  through  their  extremities 
represents  to  the  eye  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
phenomena  in  the  different  solar  latitudes.  The  dotted 
line  on  the  right-hand  side  represents  in  the  same  man- 
mer  and  on  the  same  scale  the  distribution  of  the  larger 
protuberances,  having  an  altitude  of  more  than  1\  or 
27,000  miles. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  diagram  shows  at  once 
that,  while  the  prominences  may,  and  in  fact  often  do, 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  spots,  they  are  yet  to 
some  extent  independent  phenomena. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  shows  that  they  are 
much  more  closely  related  to  tlie  faculii?.*!-     In  nuiny 

*  The  2,7G7  prominences  are  not  all  different  ones.  If  any  v{  the 
prominences  observed  on  one  day  remained  visible  the  next,  they  were 
recorded  afresh ;  and,  as  a  prominence  near  the  jiole  would  be  cairicd 
but  slowly  out  of  si'j;ht  by  the  sun's  rotation,  it  is  thus  easy  to  see  how 
the  number  of  prominences  recorded  in  the  polar  regions  is  so  large. 

f  See  page  109. 
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ciisos  at  h'ast,  faculip,  wlicii  follnwi'd  to  tlio  liinh  of  tho 
sun,  have  hccn  ftuiinJ  to  lu'  siirrouiuIiMl  l)v  proininenccs, 
and  tliiTi'  is  roasoM  to  supjmsi'  that  the  fact  is  a  uctMicral 
OIK'.  TIk'  spots,  on  tlio  otluT  liaiid,  wlicn  tlirv  roach 
the  horih'i*  (tf  the  >un'>  image,  ai'c  cniiiiiinuly  suri'oiind- 
imI  i)v  pi-oiniiicnccs  more  or  less  completely,  hut  seldom 
overlaid  hv  them,  huleed,  Resj)iirhi  asserts  (and  the 
most  careful  oi)servations  we  have  heen  ahle  to  make 
confirm  his  statement)  that  as  a  general  rule  the  chro- 
mosphere is  considi'rahly  tlepressed  innnediately  over  a 
spot.     Secchi,  however,  denies  this. 

MAciMI'l  DK    AND    CI.ASSF  FI( '  AI'IoN    <)|'    1MJo>fTNENCES. 

The  protuherances  dilTer  greatly  in  magnitude.  The 
average  depth  of  the  chromosphere  is  not  far  from  lo" 
or  \'2",  or  ahout  5,(K)()  or  (5,(^^^**  miles,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, customary  to  note  as  a  pi-ominence  any  cloud  with 
an  elevation  id'  h'>s  than  i:."  or  L>o"— 7,(MM)  to  1>,(M)(» 
nules.  Of  the  'i.T^iT  already  <|Uote(l.  l.'.MM  attained  an 
altitude  of  4n''.  or  is.ono  miles,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  smaller  ones  are  so  few,  only  ahout  one 
third  of  the  whole:  TM.or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
whole,  reached  a  height  of  over  T,  or  *Js,(M)(»  nnles;  the 
])recise  nund)er  which  j-eache(l  greater  elevations  is  not 
inentione<l,  hut  several  exceeded  .'>',  or  S4,(KMI  nnles.  It 
is  only  rather  rarely  that  they  reach  elevations  as  great 
as  l(Ki,(M)0  nnles.  The  writer  has  in  all  seen,  ])erhaps, 
three  t»r  four  which  excee<led  ir)0,0()()  mile.s,  and  Secchi 
lias  reconh^l  one  <d'  lion.oni)  nnles.  ( )fi  (  )etoher  7,  Isso, 
tlie  writer  observed  one  which  attained  the  still  un- 
(Mpialed  lieight  of  over  \-\'  of  arc,  or  :»r>«>,(MMi  miles. 
When  first  seeri,  on  the  southeast  lind>  of  the  sun,  ahout 
!«».;{(>  A.  M.,  it  was  a  **  horn  "  of  ordifiary  appi^irance, 
feome  4n.(MM>  miles  in  elevation,  and  attracted  no  8|>ecial 
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attention.  When  next  seen,  half  an  hour  later,  it  had 
become  very  brilliant  and  had  doubled  its  height :  dur- 
ing the  next  hour  it  stretched  upward  until  it  reached 
the  enormous  altitude  mentioned,  breaking  up  into  fila- 
ments which  gradually  faded  away,  until,  hy  12.30  p.  m., 


ERUPTIVE   PROMINENCES. 


Three  figures,  of  the  same  prominence, 
seen  July  25.  1872. 

Fro.  54. 


As   SEEN    AT   2.15  P.  M. 


Fm.  r)7. 


Spikes. 


Fm.  55. 


As  SEEN  AT  2.45  r.  m. 


Fi<i.  ;")(). 


As    SKKN     Al    ;>.;>()    1'.    M. 

1UU,U00  miles  to  thi>  inch. 
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tluTf  was  notliin«x  left.  A  telescopic  exumiiiution  of  the 
sum's  disk  sliowi'd  iiutliing  to  account  for  such  an  ex- 
traordinary outluirst,  except  some  small  and  Udt  very 
hrilliant  facuhe.  While  it  was  extendin*,^  Uj>ward  most 
rapidly  a  violent  cyclonic  motion  was  shown  hy  the  dis- 
placement of  the  spectrum-lines,  and  II  and  K  were  re- 
versed through  its  whole  height. 

In  their  form  and  structure  the  protuberances  differ 
as  widely  as  in  their  magnitude.  Two  juincipal  classes 
are  recognized  by  all  observers — the  y // // .sw // /,  cloud- 
formed^  or  liydrogenous,  and  the  eruptive  or  metallic. 
By  Secchi  these  are  each  further  subdivided  into  several 
sub-classes  or  varieties,  between  which,  however,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  maintain  the  distinctions. 

And  here  ])erhaps  is  the  i)roper  j)lace  to  mention 
that  Trouvelot  insists  on  the  existence  of  "dark"  ])r()m- 
inences — i.e.,  clouds  of  cooler  hydrogen  that  absorb  the 
light  of  the  hydrogen  behind  them  ;  but  there  is  no 
])roof,  we  think,  that  these  are  anything  but  "holes." 
Tacchini,  on  the  other  hand,  is  disposed  to  assert  the 
existence  of  "white"  prominences,  which  give  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  and  so  are  not  reached  by  spectro- 
scopic observation,  though  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  and 
on  the  photographic  ])late,  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse, 
as  in  lss;5an<l  I)ecend)er,  IssU.  Ihit  the  evidence  hardly 
warrants  confident  belii'f  in  the  existence  of  such  ob- 
jects. 

The  (juiescent  prominences  in  form  and  texture  re- 
semble, with  almost  })erfect  exactness,  our  terrestrial 
clouds,  and  differ  among  themselves  as  much  and  in  the 
same  manner.  The  fanuliar  ciirus  and  stratus  types  are 
very  common,  the  former  especially,  while  the  cumulus 
and  cumulo-stratus  are  less  fre<pient.  The  ])rotuber- 
ances  of  this  class  are  often  of  enormous  magnitude, 
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QUIESCENT     PROMINENCES. 

Scale,  7o,000  miles  to  the  inch. 

Fig.  63. 
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Fig.  61. 
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Stemmed. 


Fig    fi.'j. 
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ospeciiillv  in  tlicir  liorizuntal  extent  (l)iit  \\\v  lii^^liost 
rlt'vatioiis  an'  attaiiic*!  hy  those  of  the  eniptive  order), 
ami  are  eoinparativelv  jH'rniaiient,  reinainiii!^  often  for 
hours  and  ihiys  without  seri(Uis  change  ;  near  the  j>oles 
th(»v  sometimes  persist  through  a  whole  solar  ri»V(>lution 
of  twentv-seven  days.  Sometimes  tliey  appear  to  lit; 
Uj»on  tlu'  liml)  of  the  sun  like  a  hank  of  clouds  in  the 
horizon  ;  prohahly  Itecause  they  ai-e  so  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  disk  that  only  their  upju'r  porti(>ns  are  in 
si<»"ht.  When  seen  in  their  full  extent  thev  are  ordi- 
narily  connected  to  the  underlying  chromosphere  l)y 
slender  columns,  which  are  usually  smallest  at  the  hase, 
and  appear  often  to  he  made  up  of  separate  filaments 
closely  intertwiruMJ,  and  ex[)anding  ui)war(l.  So!ne- 
times  the  whole  under  surface  is  fringed  with  down- 
luingiiii^  tilament>,  which  remind  one  of  a  >unnner 
shower  falling  from  a  heavy  thunder-cloud.  Some- 
times they  tloat  entirely  free  from  the  chromosj)here ; 
indeed,  as  a  ireneral  rule,  the  layer  clouds  are  attended 
hy  detached  cloudlets  for  the  most  ])art  horizontal  in 
tlieir  arrangement. 

The  figures  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  general  ap- 
pearances of  this  class  of  prominences,  hut  their  delicate, 
filmy  heauty  can  he  ade(piately  rendered  only  hy  a  far 
more  elahorate  style  of  engraving. 

Their  sj)ectrum  is  usually  very  simple,  consisting  of 
the  four  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  the  three  of  helium, 
with  II  and  1\.  Occasionally  the  sodium  and  niag- 
nesium  lines  al>o  appear,  and  tliat  even  near  the  sum- 
mit of  thechunis;  an<l  this  phrnomenon  was  so  much 
mure  fretpK'iitlv  ohserved  in  the  clear  atmos|)here  of 
Siiermun  as  to  suggest  that,  if  tln'  power  of  our  spec- 
troscopes were  sufHciently  increiused,  it  would  ceo^e  to 
he  unusuaJ. 
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The  genesis  of  this  sort  of  prominence  is  problemat- 
ical. Tliej  have  been  commonly  looked  upon  as  the 
debris  and  relics  of  eruptions,  consisting  of  gases  which 
have  been  ejected  from  beneath  the  solar  surface,  and 
then  abandoned  to  the  action  of  the  currents  of  the 
sun's  upper  atmosphere.  But  near  the  poles  of  the  sun 
distinctively  eruptive  prominences  never  appear,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  aerial  currents  which  would 
transport  to  those  regions  matters  ejected  nearer  the 
sun's  equator.  Indeed,  the  whole  appearance  of  these 
objects  indicates  that  they  originate  where  we  see  them. 
Possibly,  although  in  the  polar  regions  there  are  no 
violent  eruptions,  there  yet  may  be  a  quiet  outpouring 
of  heated  hydrogen  sufficient  to  account  for  their  pro- 
duction— an  outrush  issuing  through  the  smaller  pores 
of  the  solar  surface,  which  abound  near  the  poles  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

But  Secchi  reports  an  observation  which,  if  correct, 
puts  a  very  different  face  upon  the  matter.*  He  has 
seen  isolated  cloudlets  form  and  grow  spontaneously 
without  any  perceptible  connection  with  the  chromo- 
sphere or  other  masses  of  hydrogen,  just  as  in  our  own 
atmosphere  clouds  form  from  aqueous  vapor,  already 

*  On  October  13,  1880,  the  writer  for  the  first  time  niet  with  the 
same  phenomenon.  A  small,  bright  cloud  appeared  on  that  day,  about 
11  A.M.,  at  an  elevation  of  some  2A'  (67,600  miles)  above  the  limb,  with- 
out any  evident  cause  or  any  visible  connection  witli  the  chroniosplu-re 
below.  It  grew  rapidly  without  any  sensible  risiii};  or  fallinj;,  and  in  an 
hour  developed  into  a  larj;e  stratiform  cloud,  irre<:;ular  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, but  nearly  flat  beneath.  From  this  lower  surfair  pendent  filaments 
grew  out,  and  by  the  n)iddle  of  the  afternoon  the  objcnt  had  become  one 
of  the  ordinary  stemmed  prondncnces,  much  like  Fig.  (M. 

But  obviously  the  thing  is  very  unusual,  for  in  niore  than  twenty 
years  of  observation  I  have  encountered  the  phenomenon  only  three 
times. 
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present  in  tlic  aif,  hut  invi>iblc  until  souiu  lucal  cooling 
or  c'liange  of  j)r('>sure  causes  its  condensation.  These 
proniini'iico  aic,  ilit'it't'ore,  formed  by  soino  local  lieat- 
inff  or  other  luminous  excitement  of  livdioiren  already 
present,  and  not  by  any  ti-ansportation  and  air^regation 
of  materials  from  a  distance.  The  })recise  nature  of 
the  action  which  j)roduces  this  elTcct  it  w<ndd  n(>t  be 
possible  to  assign  at  present;  but  it  is  woitby  of  note 
that  the  spectroseoj^ic  observations  made  during  eclipses 
rather  favor  this  view,  by  >ht>wing  that  hydrogen,  in  a 
feebly  luminous  condition,  is  found  all  around  the  sun, 
and  at  a  very  great  altitude — far  above  the  ordinary 
range  of  prominences. 

Indeed,  in  most  cases  the  forms  and  changes  of 
this  class  of  prominences  so  closely  resemble  our  own 
terrestrial  clouds  that  one  is  almost  forced  to  believe 
tliat  they  are  surrounded  by,  and  float  in,  a  medium 
which  does  not  greatly  differ  from  themselves  in  den- 
sity, though  it  is  not  visible  in  the  spectroscopic  mode 
of  observation. 

KKll'TIVK    riiOMINKNCKS. 

The  eruptive  ])ronunences  are  very  dilYerent — much 
more  brilliant  and  much  more  vivacious  and  interesting. 
They  consist  usually  of  brilliant  spikes  or  jets,  which 
change  their  form  and  brightness  very  rapidly.  For  the 
most  part  they  attain  altitudes  of  not  more  than  20,000 
or  30,000  miles,  but  occasionally  they  rise  far  higher  tlian 
even  the  largest  of  tlie  clouds  of  the  preceding  class. 
Their  spectrum  is  very  complicated,  especially  near 
their  base,  and  often  tilled  with  bright  lines,  those  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  barium,  iron,  and  titanium,  being 
eBiX'cially  conspicuous,  while  calcium,  chromium  man- 
ganese, and  probably  sidphur,  are  by   no  means  rare, 
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Scale,  75,000  miles  to  the  inch. 


Fig.  C6. 


Fig.  69. 


PeOMINENCE    as    it    AI'PEARKn    .\T    HALF-PAST 
TWELVE    o'clock,    SEPTEMBER    7,    1671. 

Fig.  70. 


Vertical  Filaments. 
Fig.  67. 
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r>poT   neak  tuk  Sin'h   I,imi«.  with   ACIOMPANTINO 

JkTH   or    llYUROtJEN,    AH    MKEN    OcTt^BER   .\    l8ll. 
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;iinl    loi-   llii>   n-axni    St'cclii   rails   tlirm   no  dill  a-   |U()iiii- 

lU'lUVS. 

TlirN  iisiiall\  aj»|)('ai'  in  tlir  iiiiliirdiatc  iicli^liix  »l'li«  >«  m1 
of  a  >j)<»t,  iu'\*'i"  n.'cui'i'iiii;-  \vy\  n«ar  tin-  >(»lai'  |»uk'8. 
'I'lu'ir  torin  and  appiMraiicc  clumijji.'  with  »^rfat  i-apidity, 
s«)  that  tlu'  iiiolion  can  almost  he  seen  with  tin*  evt*-  an 
interval  of  tiftcen  (U*  twriitv  minutes  ht-inLj  often  sutH- 
eieiit  to  transform,  «jiiite  hevoiul  recoi^nitioii,  u  mass  of 
these  flames  fifty  thousand  miles  hiirli,  and  sometimes 
end»racini;'  the  wliolr  period  of  their  ('(»iM|tK'le  (levelop- 
inent  or  di>aj)|)earan(*e.  Sometimes  they  eonsist  of 
])oiiite(l  rays.  di\  (M-i;in^-  in  all  din-etions,  like  he(lir(^*ho^- 
spiiies.  Sometimes  they  look  like  Hiimes  ;  sometimes 
like  slieaves  of  irrain  ;  sometimes  like  whirliiiir  water- 
spouts,  eupped  with  a  i^reat  cloud;  oecasionally  they 
present  most  exactly  the  appearance  of  jets  of  li(juid 
tire,  i-i>inL'"  ■nul  fallini::  in  i^raeeful  |)aralM.las;  fre(piently 
thev  eaiM'V  on  tlieii'  edi::rs  sj)ii'als  like  the  volutes  of  an 
Ionic  column  ;  .and  continually  they  detach  lilameiits 
which  rise  to  a  <i^reat  elevation,  i:;radually  expau<ling 
and  irr«>^viii,ir  fainter  as  they  ascend,  until  the  eye  loses 
them.  Our  lii:;ures  j)resent  some  of  the  more  common 
and  typical  forms,  and  illustrate  their  raj)idity  of  chan«;e, 
but  there  is  no  end  to  the  mimher  of  curious  and  inter- 
estini;  appearances  which  they  exhilut  undi'r  \aryin^ 
circumstances. 

The  velocity  of  the  motions  r^/'Avi  exceeds  a  hundre(l 
miles  a  second,  and  sometimes,  thoujxh  wvy  rarely, 
reaches  two  hundrecl  miles.  That  we  liave  to  do  with 
actual  motions,  and  not  with  nu're  chaiii^e  of  place  of  a 
luminous  form,  is  rendered  certain  hy  the  fact  that  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum  are  often  di>j)lac(Ml  and  di>torte<l 
in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  some  of  tlu'  cloud-masses 
are   moving  either  toward   or  from   the  earth  (and,  of 
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course,   tangential   to   the   solar   surface)  with   similar 
swiftness. 

Fig.  72  is  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum of  a  prominence  observed  at  Sherman  on  August 
3,  18Y2,  an  observation  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 

Fig.  72. 


the  preceding  chapter.  The  F-line,  at  208  of  the  scale, 
must  be  imagined  as  blazingly  brilliant,  and  fainter 
bright  lines  appear  at  203-2,  208-8,  201)-4,  and  212-1  (the 
scale  is  KirchhofT's),  while  two  bands  of  continuous  spec- 
trum, produced  ])robably  by  the  compression  of  the  gas 
at  the  points  of  maximum  disturbance,  run  the  wliole 
length  of  the  figure.  At  the  upper  point  of  disturbance 
F  is  drawn  out  into  a  point  reaching  to  2oT'4  of  the 
scale,  and  indicating  a  veh)city  of  2.')0  miU's  a  second 
away  from  us ;  at  the  lower  ])()int  it  extends  to  "20^-7, 
and  indicates  a  velocity  of  about  2r>0  miles  per  second 
toward  us.  It  was  very  noticeabk'  that  this  swift 
motion  of  the  hydrogen  did   not  seem   to  caiTv  with  it 

many  other  substances  w  hich   were  at   the  time  repre- 
lU 


2'2«'. 
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soiitod  ill  tlic  stx'ctnun  Itv  their  hritrlit  linos;  niair- 
iK'siuni  and  >(i(iiiini  wcvv  smiu'w  liat  alTcctt'd,  Imt  l»ariuni 
and  tin*  nnknown  olcniont  of  the  coi-nna  were  not. 

\\  hell  w  r  in(jiiii*('  what  toi'ccs  inipai't  snch  a  vi'hx'itv, 
the  suhji'CT  hi'conii's  ditlicuh.  If  we  could  achiiit  that 
the  surfacr  of  the  >un  is  ^olid,  oi-  i-ncii  liijiiid,  as  /(jlhier 
thinks,  then  it  wouhl  he  easy  to  nnih-rstand  the  plie- 
noniena  as  ernptions,  analoix<Mis  to  those  of  voh-anoes 
on  the  earth,  tliouij^h  on  the  sohir  scah'.  Ihit  it  is  next 
to  certain  that  the  sun  is  nuiinh''  f^aseous,  and  that  its 
hiniinons  surface  or  j)hotosj)here  is  a  sheet  of  incandes- 
cent chtuds,  like  those  of  the  earth,  except  that  water- 
droplets  -AW  replaced  hv  droj)lets  of  tlie  metals;  and  it 
is  (litHcult  to  sec  liow  such  a  >licll  could  exert  sutiicient 
confining  power  upon  the  imprisoned  gases  to  explain 
such  tremendous  velocity  in  the  ejected  matter. 

Possihlv  the  ditHcultv  may  l)e  met  hy  takin«2:  account 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  condensation  which  nmst  be 
going  on  within  tlie  photosphere.  To  supply  the  heat 
whicli  tlie  sun  throws  otT  (enough  t(>  melt  each  minute 
a  shell  of  ice  nearly  iifty  feet  thick  over  his  entire  sur- 
face) would  re(piire  the  condensation  of  enough  va])or 
to  make  a  sheet  of  li(piid  six  feet  thick  in  the  same  time 
— su]>])osing,  that  is,  the  latent  heat  of  the  solar  ya]>oi*s 
not  greater  than  that  of  water  yapoi*s.  This,  of  course, 
is  uncertain,  hut,  so  far  as  we  know,  very  few  if  any 
vapors  contain  more  latent  heat  than  that  of  water,  and 
We  may  tlierefore  consider  it  i-oughly  coi-rect  to  estimate 
the  continuous  production  of  li([uid  as  measured  hy  the 
<piantity  name<l.  Now,  on  the  surface  of  the  eartli  a 
rainstorm  which  deposits  two  indies  in  an  hour  is  very 
uncommon — in  such  a  >torm  the  water  falls  in  sheets. 
If  we  admit,  tlien,  that  any  considerahle  ])ortion  <»f  the 
sun's  lieat  is  due  to  such  a  condensation  of  the  solar 
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vapors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  pour- 
ing from  the  solar  clouds  must  be  so  enormous  that  the 
drops  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  separate,  but 
will  almost  certainly  unite  into  more  or  less  continuous 
masses  or  sheets,  between  and  through  which  the  gases 
ascending  from  beneath  must  make  their  way.  And, 
since  the  weight  of  the  vapors  which  ascend  must  con- 
tinually equal  that  of  the  products  of  condensation 
which  are  falling,  it  is  further  evident  that  the  upward 
currents,  rushing  through  contracted  channels,  must 
move  with  enormous  velocity,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
that  the  pressure  and  temperature  must  rapidly  increase 
from  the  free  surface  downward.  It  would  seem  that 
thus  we  might  explain  how  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hydrogen  atmosphere  is  tormented  by  the  up-rush  from 
below,  and  how  gaseous  masses,  thrown  up  from  be- 
neath, should,  in  the  prominences,  present  the  appear- 
ances which  have  been  described.  Nor  would  it  be 
strange  if  veritable  explosions  should  occur  in  the  quasi 
pipes  or  channels  through  which  the  vapors  rise,  when, 
under  the  varying  circumstances  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, the  mingled  gases  reach  their  point  of  combi- 
nation ;  explosions  which  would  fairly  account  for  such 
phenomena  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  iW)  and  TO,  when 
clouds  of  hydrogen  were  thrown  to  an  elevation  of  more 
tlian  200,000  miles  with  a  velocity  which  7}i(f.^f  have 
exceeded  at  first  200  miles  per  second,  and  very  ])rob- 
ably,  taking  into  account  tlie  resistance  of  the  solar 
atmosphere,  may,  as  Mr.  Proctor  has  shown,  have  ex- 
ceeded 500;  a  velocity  sutficient  to  hurl  a  dense  material 
entirely  clear  of  the  ])()wer  of  the  sun's  attraction,  and 
send  it  out  into  space,  never  to  return. 

And  yet  such  vi'locities  so   far   exceed    those  with 
which  we  are  familiar  here  that  it  is  not  sti'ani!:t>  at  all 
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that  tliiTo  sliouKl  he  iThu'tance  to  admit  them,  ami  at- 
tempts to  sul»stitiite  for  such  motions  of  material  masses 
the  motion  of  mere  forms  and  the  swift  transference 
of  regions  of  hnninosity  through  guses  themselves  at 
rest — just  as  when  a  tla>h  luns  from  one  vin\  to  the 
other  of  a  long  train  id  gunjioudcr,  or  a  >U(ldenly 
kindled  llame  tlies  up  through  a  chiinnev.  In  many 
respects  such  concej)tions  perfectly  represent  the  facts 
— prominences  apparently  at  rest  might  he  like  water- 
fails  or  iras-tlames  — mere  stationary  forms  made  up 
from  a  steady  succession  of  material  particles;  and  the 
swiftly  moving  ones,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  might  he 
Hashes  traveling  swiftly  through  extensive  masses  of  gas 
comparatively  motionless.  If  such  a  \  iew  is  tenahle,  then 
we  might  imagine,  as  Ilrester  has  done,  that  the  sun  is 
(piiescent  and  serene,  comj)osed  of  overlying  strata  of 
ditferent  density,  each  in  a  state  of  stahle  e(|uilil)rium, 
such  that  any  considerahle  vertical  motions  are  impossi- 
hle,  and  horizontal  disturl)ances  soon  checked  :  what 
look  to  us  like  fiery  flames  and  furious  commotions  are 
then  only  like  the  auroral  tiickerings  in  our  own  atmos- 
phere. 

But  to  this  view  the  one  conclusive  ohjection,  unless 
it  can  he  evaded,  is  the  fact  that  the  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum testify  to  swift  motions  in  the  line  of  vision — that 
masses  of  hydrogen  and  helium,  of  iron-vapor  and  cal- 
cium, are  shown  to  he  moving  toward  or  from  us  with  tre- 
mendous velocity.  Ilrester  therefore  maintains,  and  oth- 
ers with  him,  that  though  uncpiestionahly  the  motion  of 
a  luminous  mass  of  matter  toward  or  from  the  ohserver 
will  produce  such  line  <lisplacements  as  are  ohserved,  we 
are  not  shut  up  to  that  as  their  only  explanation.  He 
maintains  that  the  motion  of  a  mere  luminous  /)//v/i 
would  produce  the  same  effect:  that  if  a  train  of  pow- 
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der,  for  instance,  were  laid  straight  away  from  us  for 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  then  if  it  were  lighted  at  the  end 
nearest  us  and  the  flash  reached  the  other  end  in  ten 
seconds,  the  spectrum  of  the  traveling  flasli  would  indi- 
cate a  receding  velocity  of  one  mile  a  second.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  doctrine. 
No  theoretical  reason  can  be  assigned — at  least  none  has 
been  so  far  as  we  know — why  the  phases  of  the  light- 
waves issuing  from  the  flash  at  each  point  in  its  ten- 
mile  course  should  reach  the  observer  with  the  same 
regular  retardation  as  in  the  case  of  a  luminous  ball 
moving  over  the  same  path  with  the  same  speed  :  and 
unless  this  condition  is  ol)served,  or  something  essen- 
tially equivalent,  Doppler's  principle  has  no  ap])lication. 
As  for  experimental  evidence,  none  exists  as  yet,  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  proposed  method  by  which  the  hy- 
pothesis can  be  tested. 

Still  a  difl:"erent  and  very  curious  theor}^  of  the  solar 
constitution  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Schmidt,  of 
Stuttgart,  and  a  good  deal  discussed  (rather  favorably, 
too,  on  account  of  its  mathematical  interest)  by  various 
writers.  It  amounts  to  this:  that  the  sun  is  a  great 
globe  of  heated  transparent  gas,  much  denser  in  the 
center,  and  the  a]^par(Mit  deflniteness  of  outline  is  due 
to  the  curious  rcf faction  of  the  light  in  such  a  medium. 
The  rays  from  points  behind  the  sun's  center,  according 
to  this  theory,  reach  us  from  all  around  tlic  limb;  ]>h()- 
tosphere  and  chr(Mnos])here  are  an  optical  jumble  of 
rays  from  wid(»ly  dilTerent  points  within  \\w  ixlobc,  and 
most  of  tlie  })henomena  we  si>(^  on  and  about  tlu^  solar 
surface'  an^  purely  optical,  like  lialos,  i'ainI)o\vs,  aiul 
mirages. 

It  is  probably  snllicicnt  to  point  out  that  a  gaseous 
globe  which  contains  in  itself  (piantities  of  metallic  vapor 
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can  not  remain  wholly  gaseous  for  any  len^tli  of  time. 
In  its  outer  rcufions,  wlicri'  it  is  exj)()Sf(l  to  tliu  cold  of 
space,  condensation  must  inevitably  take  place,  incan- 
descent clouds  must  iratliei",  and  a  "  photosphere  "  must 
form  it  inii>t  "clothe  itM'll"  with  lii^ht  a>  with  a  LMr- 
ment."  'J'he  theory  can  apply  only  to  a  mass  composed 
wholly  of  ''  permanent  "  leases — those  that  will  not  turn 
to  liipjid  or  solid  even  at  the  lowe>t  temperatures  to 
which  they  are  anywhere  exposed.  It  may  he  that  in 
the  planetary  nehuhe  we  liave  such  hodies, 

r R(  )M  I N  KNCK    I  ■  1 1 o'K  K ;  i:  A  I M  n  . 

As  far  hack  as  ls7<»  attemj)ts  were  made  hy  the 
writer  to  j)hotoii^raph  the  pronnnenees,  and  a  partial 
success  was  reached.  A  little  camera  carrying  a  sensi- 
tized microscope  slide  was  fitted  to  the  spectroscope 
fitriH'cd  on  paixe  20t2,  and  with  a  four-minute  exposure  a 
distinct  impression  of  a  ])rt)minence  was  o])tained.  The 
hydrogen  line  employed  was  y,  (II7).  It  was  in  the  days 
of  the  wet-plate  collodion  process,  and  the  necessity  of 
so  long  an  exposure  made  it  certain  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  tin d  to  follow  up  the  matter.  Ihit  the 
intro(luction  of  the  modern  drv-j)late  has  changed  all 
that.  The  subject  was  resumed  in  1  SSI)  and  1S1>0  almost 
simultaneously  hy  Desliindres,  in  France,  and  (ieorge 
E.  Hale,  in  Chicago.  \\\  ISIM  it  had  become  possible 
to  produce  very  fair  ])ictures  of  moderate-sized  prom- 
inences by  using  the  II  or  K  lines  with  a  powerful 
spectroscope,  and  )>utting  a  j)hot(>graj)hic  plate  in  })lace 
of  the  eye.  If  the  slit  is  nairow  we  get  merely  the 
double  reversal  of  II  ajid  K.  as  sh(»wn  in  Fig.  7.'^.  (It 
is  worth  while  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  hydr(»gen  line 
(lie)  which  is  so  near  to  11.  For  years  it  had  been  a 
puzzle  why  in  the  spectra  of  stars  of  the  so-called  "  lirst" 
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class,  like  Vega,  H  should  be  conspicuous  and  K  miss- 
ing. The  discovery  of  this  hydrogen  line  hy  Ames 
solves  the  problem.  In  Vega's  spectrum  11  is  the  hydro- 
gen, not  the  calcium  band.)  To  return  :  if  now  we  sim- 
ply open  the  slit  as  far  as  can  safely  be  done,  we  get  the 

Fig.  73. 
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image  of  the  prominence  in  each  of  the  two  bands,  as 
in  Fig.  74.  An  exposure  of  live  seconds  is  abundant. 
Indeed,  at  Princeton,  by  using  isochromatic  plates  with 
an  exposure  of  several  minutes,  we  have  been  al)le  to 
pliotograph  prominences  even  in  the  C-line  (Fig.  7")). 
But  tliis  requires  extremely  accurate  adjustment  (^f  the 
clockwork  of  the  telescope  and  careful  nianipulatit^n. 

With  this  open-slit  arrangement,  liowever,  wc  are 
limited  to  prominences  that  are  not  very  large ;  nor  is 
the  definition  very  perfect. 

These  difficulties  may  hv  avoided  by  adoj^ting  an 
arrangement  long  ago  .suggested  by  Janssen  and  others 
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ill    tlio   ojirly   days    of    j)r()ini nonce    observation.      Tlio 
spectroscopy   is   fittc(l    nj)  with   ;i  second   slit  !it  the  eye 
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end  of  th(»  view-telescope,  and  in  some  fornis  of  tlie  ap- 
panitns  both  the  colliinjitor  slit  and  tlie  other  are  free 
to  slide  hack   imd   forth    in   the  focal  plane  and  leni^th- 
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wise  of  the  s|>ectrnni.      P.eL'innini:  with  the  .^lits  each  at 
the  center  of  its  slide,  snppn-r  tin-   pri>in   nr  irratinir  to 
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be  so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  K  line  into  position  to  be 
seen  through  the  second  slit ;  if  now  we  slide  the  colli- 
mator slit,  the  K  line  will  move  away  from  the  second 
slit,  and  to  keep  it  in  view  this  one  will  have  to  slide 
also.  This  can  be  automatically  affected :  the  two 
sUders  that  carry  the  slits  can  be  connected  mechanic- 
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ally  in  various  ways  so  that  their  motions  shall  exactly 
corres])()nd  ;  and  if  we  add  a  photograi>lii('  plate  and  itis 
accessories  we  have  the  so-called  '' spcH'tro-hcliograph." 

Fig,  T<>  is  from  ii  photograph  ol  Professor  Halo's 
instrument,  as  used  in  1S|)l>  at  tlio  Kenwood  Astro- 
Physical  Observatory,  iji  ('liicago. 
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In  order  to  photoi^rapli  ;i  proininciicc  the  telescope 
is  so  directed  as  to  Itriiiu^  the  l)ase  of  tlie  prominence  to 
the  collii:iator  slit — the  slit  beinii;  tangential  to  the  sun's 
linil).  The  clockwork  of  the  eipiatorial  will  keep  it 
there  if  propcrlv  adjusted.  Then  the  collimator  slit  is 
made  to  shde  smoothlv  and  u^raduallv  upward  to  the 
top  of  the  prominence  (hy  a  hydraulic  apparatus  in 
Hale's  instrument),  and  at  the  same  time  the  other  slit 
travels  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  so  that  this  re- 
ceives, one  after  the  other,  the  imprints  of  all  the  suc- 
cessive sections  of  the  prominence.  As  an  e.\am])le  of 
a  prominence  ])hotograph  so  made,  we  ^ive  Fi<;.  77, 
which  was  taken  March  '2^,  ISO.").  The  maximum  eleva- 
tion was  very  nearly  2S  1,000  miles.  The  vertical  dark 
streaks  are  ''dust-lines"  caused  ])y  motes  in  the  slit  or 
roufjhness  of  its  ed<i^es ;  the  streaks  at  right   angles   to 
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these  are  due  to  slight  unsteadiness  in  the  sliding  mo- 
tion, produced  hy  the  hydraulic  *' ele]>sydra." 

If    the   imajre   of   the   sun    itself   is   covered    hv  an 
opaque  disk  of  exactly  the  right  size,  then  the  slit^  may 
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be  made  to  traverse  the  whole  chromosphere,  rather 
slowly,  at  a  single  journey,  and  we  shall  get  at  one  ex- 
posure a   picture  of  the  whole   array  of  prominences 

Fig.  78. 


Spectro-IIeliogkai'ii  Photograih  of  the  Entire  Chkumospherb. 

surrounding  the  sun  at  that  time.  Figs.  78  and  79  were 
made  in  this  way  at  Kenwood  Observatory,  though  we 
can  not  give  the  exact  date. 

If  after  making  such  an  exposure  the  screen  that 
covered  the  sun's  disk  is  removed,  and  the  collinuitor 
slit  is  made  to  retrace  its  path  (swiftly  this  time),  we 
shall  get,  not  only  the  chromospheric  ring  with  its  out- 
lying prominences,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun 
itself  as  seen  by  the  monchromatic,  "  K-line,"  light. 
The  faculous  regions  come  out  with  special  cni])hii8is. 
The  reader  will  recall  the  pending  discussion  with  re- 
gard to  their  real  nature  and  elevation,  referred  to  on 
page  lOi).  Fig.  'U'^'  on  that  })age  is  an  example  of  this 
sort — also  from  Mr.  Hale. 

The  "two-slit"  arrangement  admits  of  various  mod- 
ifications: in  one  the  8pectrosoo])e  and  its  slits  are  fixed, 
the  image  of  the  sun  is  allowed  to  drift  over  the  colli- 
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iiiutor  slit  by  the  cliuniiil  iiiotiun,  and  \]\v  pliot()«;rapliic 
platr  is  <lrii\vii  aloiiir  at  tlio  sjuiic  rate,  and  in  the  same 
(liiH'ctitm,  l>v  a  suital)ly  adjusted  clockwork.  In  tliis 
case  the  lar«xc  telescope  that  forms  the  sun's  inui<j^e  is 
usually  also  fixed  in  a  horizontal  ])osition,  and  the  sun's 
rays  are  <lii-e('te(l  into  it  hy  a  plane  niiiTor,  as  in  the 
American  transit  of  Wmius  apj)aratus.  The  instrument 
of  Deslandres  is  arran<;ed  in  this  manner,  and  with  it  he 
has  obtained  all  the  results  that  JJale  has  reached. 

Fio.  ;». 
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Tn  tlie  irreat  spectro-heli<>i::raj>h  nn\v  Iniildinir  under 
Air.  Hale's  direction,  to  he  used  with  the  friirantic 
fortv-incli  equatorial  of  the  Verkes  Observatory,  tlie 
filitswill  be  fixed  in  the  >|)ectro>enj»e,  hut  the  whole  spec- 
troseo|')e  will  be  so  arrantreil  in  thr  fianu-work  which 
attaches  it  to  the  e<piatorial  that  it  can  be  moved  luMlily 
acro.ss  tlie  seven-inch  iinaire  of  the  sun,  while  the  plate- 
hohler  remains  fixecl. 

Students  of  solar  physics  await  with  <;reat  interest 
the  outcome  of  the  new  methods  and  apparatus. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  CORONA. 

General  Appearance  of  the  Phenomenon. — Various  Representations. — 
Eclipses  of  1857,  1860,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1871,  1878,  1882,  1889, 
and  1893. — Proof  that  the  Corona  is  mainly  a  Solar  Phenomenon. — 
Brightness  of  the  Corona. — Connection  with  Sun-Spot  Period. — Spec- 
trum of  the  Corona. — Application  of  the  Analyzing  and  Integrating 
Spectroscopes. — Polarization. — Evidence  of  the  Slitless  Spectroscope 
as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Corona. — Changes  and  Motions  in  the 
Corona. — Its  Form  and  Constitution,  and  Theories  as  to  its  Nature 
and  Origin. 

A  TOTAL  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  impressive  of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
corona,  or  aureole  of  light,  which  then  surrounds  tlie 
sun,  is  its  most  impressive  feature.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, if  the  sky  is  clear,  the  moon  appears  of  almost 
inky  darkness,  with  just  sufficient  illumination  at  the 
edge  of  the  disk  to  bring  out  its  rotundity  in  a  strik- 
ing manner.  It  looks  not  like  a  flat  screen,  but  like 
a  huge  black  ball,  as  it  regally  is.  From  behind  it 
stream  out  on  all  sides  radiant  iilanicnts,  beams,  and 
sheets  of  pearly  light,  which  reach  to  a  distance  some- 
times of  several  degrees  from  the  solar  surface,  forming 
an  irregular  stellate  halo,  with  the  black  globe  of  the 
moon  in  its  apparent  center.  The  portion  neai*est  the 
sun  is  of  dazzling  brightness,  but  still  U'ss  brilliant  than 
the  prominences,  which  blaze  through  it  like  carbun- 
cles. Generally  this  inuci-  corona  has  a  j)rctty  uni- 
form height,  forming  a  ring  three  or  f(.)ur  minutes  of 
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arc  in  width,  sfpanUcd  l»v  a  soiiu'wliat  dctinitc  outline 
from  till'  tditcr  conma,  wliicli  readies  to  a  imicli  <^reater 
distance,  and  i>  t'ai-  nmre  ii-re«rular  in  t'orni.  rsuallv 
there  ai'e  se\er;il  "  rifts,"  as  thev  have  heen  caUed,  like 
nai'row  l)eanis  of  (hirkness,  exten(h'nix  from  tlie  very 
edp'  of  the  sun  to  the  (JUter  nii,^ht,  and  nineh  I'esem- 
l>lini;  the  (doiid-sliadows  wlncii  radiate  from  the  sun 
l)efore  a  thunder-shower.  l»ut  tlie  edir<'s  of  thcv^e  rifts 
are  fre(juently  curved,  showinij:  them  to  Ix-  .something 
else  than  real  sha(h)\vs.  Sometimes  there  are  narrow, 
bright  streamei's,  as  long  as  the  rifts,  or  longer.  These 
are  often  inclined,  occasionally  are  even  nearly  tangen- 
tial to  the  solar  snrface,  and  frequently  are  curved.  On 
the  whole,  the  corona  is  usually  less  extensive  and  brill- 
iant over  the  solar  ]ioles,  and  there  is  a  recognizable 
tendency  to  accunndations  above  the  middle  latitudes, 
or  spot-zones;  so  that,  speaking  roughly,  the  corona 
shows  a  disposition  to  assume  the  form  of  a  quadrilat- 
eral or  four-raved  star,  thou<di  in  almost  everv  individual 
case  tills  form  is  greatly  modified  by  abnormal  streamers 
at  some  point  or  other. 

Tidike  the  chromosphere,  which  seems  first  to  have 
been  observed,  as  was  menti(>ned  in  the  ])revious  chap- 
ter, only  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  corona 
has  been  known  from  anti(piity,  and  is  described  by 
Philostratus  and  Plutarch  in  almost  the  same  terms  we 
should  ourselvi's  employ.  And  yet  our  knowledge  of 
it  remains  very  limited.  Tin'  clirom(>sphere  and  pn.tni- 
nences  we  can  now  hmcIi  and  .^tudy,  conq)aratively  at 
our  leisure,  by  the  help  of  the  spectn>sc(»pe ;  but  the 
corona  is  still  inaccessible,  except  during  the  short  and 
precious  moments  of  a  total  eclipse — in  all,  not  more 
than  a  few  days  in  a  century — so  tliat  our  knowledge 
of  its  cause  and  nature  can  grow  but  sk»wly  at  the  best. 
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The  character  of  the  phenomenon  is  such  also  as 
to  make  its  accurate  observation  exceedingly  difficult ; 
slight  differences  in  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  observer's  eye,  a  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  mind  by  some  feature  which  first  happens 
to  strike  the  attention,  or  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
of  representing  what  one  sees,  will  often  make  the  de- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  two  observers,  side  by  side, 
so  discrepant  that  one  would  hardly  imagine  they  could 
refer  to  the  same  object.  For  instance,  in  1870,  two 
naval  officers  on  the  deck  of  the  same  vessel  made 
drawings  of  the  corona,  one  of  which  represented  it  as 
a  six-rayed  star,  while  the  other  showed  it  as  composed 
of  two  ovals  crossing  at  right  angles.  In  1878  the 
writer,  on  comparing  notes  immediately  after  the 
eclipse  with  other  members  of  his  party,  found  that 
about  half  of  them  saw  the  corona  principally  extended 
to  the  east  and  west,  while  the  other  half,  himself 
among  them,  were  just  as  positive  that  it  brushed  out 
mainly  to  the  north  and  south.  The  photographs,  and 
other  data  since  collected,  show  that  the  principal  exten- 
sion was  undoubtedly  along  the  east-and-west  line,  but 
that  there  were  much  better  outlined  streamers,  though 
shorter  and  less  brilliant,  directed  from  the  solar  poles. 
Some  eyes  were  more  impressed  by  definiteness  of  form, 
others  by  size  and  luminosity. 

Obviously,  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  ocular 
impressions  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Photo- 
graphs are,  of  course,  more  to  be  trusted,  as  far  as  they 
go  ;  but,  even  with  them,  a  slight  difference  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  in  the  ex])()sure,  or  in  the 
development,  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  n\^ult- 
ing  picture.  Neither  can  any  photograph  ever  bring 
out  everything  which   is  visible   to  the   eye.     An  ex- 
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H»>siiiH',  sutlicinit  to  cxliihit  wrll  tlic  raiiilci-  details,  will 
spnil  the  Iwi^litci-  tratuiH's,  and  ri<-r  r*  r.sa.  Mort-over, 
it  iiiav,  and  imt  >('ld.>iii  docs,  hriiiir  <»ut  features  that  tlie 
e^'u  can  not  >ee  iiecaiix-  tlieii-  lii^lii  i>  mainlv  ultra-violet. 
AW'  can  do  no  bettiT  than  to  ivtVr  one,  who  is  curious 
to  see  how  \Mrions  are  the  representations  of  this  won- 
ileriul  ol)jei-t,  to  Mr.  Kanvard's  niaicidlieent  work  upon 
the  observations  made  durini^  total  solar  eclipses,  ])ul)- 
lishe<l  as  \'ohiine  X  LI  of  the  '^  Meinoii's  of  the  Ifoyiil 
A>ti-onoiiii(Ml  SoeietN'  of  ( ii'eat  Ih-itaiii."  In  it  he  has 
repi'odw('e<l  neai'lv  a  hninlii'd  dilVereiit  drawinij:;s  and 
j)hotoi^raphs  (»f  the  corona,  as  seen  durini^  the  eclipses 
since    1S.")(L       '^Fhe   steel    eniii";i vin</s   of  the   eclipses  of 
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18Y0  and  1871,  based  upon  the  photographs  then  made, 
are  among  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  the  corona  anywhere  to  be  found.  We  have 
copied  a  few  of  his  woodcuts,  which  give  an  idea  of 
tlie  more  remarkable  features  of  the  phenomenon,  and 

Fig.  81. 


Corona  ok  IStiO.— :?Eccni. 


exhibit  the  differences  between  its  character  and  ap- 
pearance on  different  occasions;  we  have  added  also  a 
j)icture  of  the  corona  as  seen  in  1878,  in  which  we  have 
combined  tlie  sketclies  of  sev^eral  observers  witli  our 
own  impressions.  Woodcuts,  liowever,  are  not  com 
17 
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jH'ttMit  to  brint]^  out  tlie  ])0(Miliar  liliiiy,  nebulous  diarac- 
tcr  of  many  of  the  drtails,  wliich  can  Ix'  fairly  repre- 
sented only  by  steel  en^ra\  ini;. 


iJuKuNA    or    IMk).— ThMTKL. 


The  drawing  of  Liais,  Fig.  80,  shows  the  "  petal"- 
likc  forms  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  corona  at 
other  times,  but  seem  to  have  been  especially  })rominent 
in  the  eclipse  of  1857.  The  iigures  of  the  corona  (jf 
18(;0,  by  Secchi  and  Tempcl  ( Figs.  81,  82),  show  how 
widely  observers  oidy  a  few  miles  apart  will  differ  in 
their  impressions. 
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The  drawing  of  Grosch  in  1867  (Fig.  83)  is  interest- 
ing in  comparison  with  that  of  1878,  as  showing  the 
state  of  the  corona  at  two  similar  times  of  sun-spot  mini- 
mum. The  long  extensions  of  faint  illumination  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun's  equator  and  the  short  but  vivid 
brushes  in  the  polar  regions  are  notable  in  both. 

Fro.  83. 
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Bullock's  picture  of  the  eclipse  of  IStlS  (Fig.  84) 
shows  a  larger  and  more  irregular  corona  than  usual. 
The  drawing  of  Schott  (Fig.  85),  on  the  otluM-  hand, 
shows  the  corona  uf  \S{\\)  nuich  smaller  and  nu>re  brill- 
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iant  tliaii  ordinary,  aiul  i\\v  writer  can  vouch  for  it  as 
giving  pretty  accurately  the  impression  which  he  him- 
self received  at  the  time. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  seen  a  much 
more  impressive  picture  of  the  same  corona,  made  by 
^Fr.  (lihnan  at  Sioux  City,  and  ])ul)lished  in  the  eclipse 
report  of  tlu>  Fnitecl   States  Naval  ( )l»servatory  (repro- 
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duced  in  Mr.  Proctor's  "Sun").  It  shows  an  exten- 
sive system  of  rifts  and  rays,  whicli,  if  real  objects, 
ebcm>ed  the  notice  of  most  observers — their  visibility, 
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perhaps,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  described  as  slightly  hazy,  but  very  steady,  at 
Mr.  Gilman's  station. 

The  drawings  of  Captain  Tupman  and  Mr.  Foe- 
nander  (Figs.  86,  87)  are  interesting  for  comparison 
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with  each  other  and  with  the  ])hotographs  of  the  same 
eclipse  (Fig.  88);  and  tliat  of  the  eclii)se  of  1878  (Fig. 
89)  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  enormous  exten- 
sion  of   the    faint    brushes    (»f   nebulositv    which    were 
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traced  to  a  distanco  of  0°  or  7"  from  the  Pun  by  Pro- 
fi'ssors  Laii^U'V,  Ahbo,  and  Xewcoiul). 

To  tlu'so  ]>i('tnn»s  of  the  corona  that  appcart'd  in  our 
tirst  edition,  we  achl  three  others  that  seem  especially 
worthy  of  reproduction. 

^'i^^  IH)  is  from  a  steel  engraving  which  combines 
the   photi>graphs   of  the   Egyptian  eclipse  of  May  17. 


F:r,    vfi. 


CoRuMA  ur  loTl. — Cai'Tain    Ti  tma.n 


1^S2.     Like  Figs.  S,S  and  \*2,  it  is  a  typical  '' spot-maxi- 
mnm  corona."     Attention  is  called  to  the  little  comet 
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in  the  corner  of  the  engraving :  it  was  seen  only  dur- 
ing the  eclipse,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  precursor  of 
the  great  comet  that  appeared  the  following  autumn. 


Fig.  87. 


COBONA    OF    IbTl. — 1'OK.SANUh.K. 


Fig.  91  is  a  direct  reproduction  from  a  beautiful 
negative  of  the  eclipse  of  Jiinuary  I,  1S89,  n\iu\c  by 
Mr.  Burckhalter,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  an  exposure  of 
one  second.  It  is  a  typical  "  spot-mininnim  "  corona, 
the  polar  streamers  being  extremely  line,  and  the  ccpia- 
torial  extension  enormous  ;  this  latter,  however,  is  better 
brought  out  on  negatives  of  longer  exposure. 
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1>2  is  from  what,  on  the  whole,  is  the  finest 
photoirriiph  ('V(M*  yet  obtained  of  the  corona.  It  was 
made  on   April  n»,  ISDli,  at  Miiui  IJronces,  in  Chili,  at 
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an  altitude  of  0,r)00  feet,  by  Professor  Schaeberle,  with 
a  photoheliojjraph  telescope  of  40  feet  focal  length  and 
T)  inches  aperture  ;  the  sun's  disk  in  the  original  is  about 
4  inches  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  suggests  itself  with 
reference  to  the  corona  relates  to  its  location  :  is  it  a 
phenomenon  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  or  of  our  own 
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atmosphere ;  or  is  it  perhaps  a  mere  optical  effect,  like  a 
rainbow  or  a  halo  ?  If  its  seat  is  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, it  is  of  course  an  affair  of  little  magnitude  or 
importance ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  really  at  the 
sun,  it  must  be  an  object  of  enormous  dimensions  and 
of  cosmical  significance. 

Kepler,  and  many  astronomers  after  him,  attributed 
it  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon,  and  this  continued, 
perhaps,  to  be  the  most  generally  accepted  explanation 


Fig.  89. 


Corona  or  1878.— From  Combination  ok  Vakiois  Dkawinus. 

until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  wIumi  it  was 
shown  by  many  incontestable  considerations  that  the 
moon  possessed  no  atniosplicre  to  speak   of;    certainly 
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none  wliicli  could  account  for  tlie  observed  facts.  From 
this  time  until  1  >•'»'.♦  tln>  wcii^lit  of  opinion  seemB  to 
have  been  ratlicr  in  favor  of  a  terrestrial  or  j)urely 
optical  oriij;in  for  the  corona,  though  some  (Professor 
(Jrant,  amoui;  others,  in  1852,  in  his  '*  Ilistorv  of  Physi- 
cal  Astronomy  ")  considered  it  moiH'  pi-ohabie  that  the 
solar  atmosphere  is  the  real  cause. 

The  (juestion  was  first  settled  in  1S»J1>  ])y  the  obser- 
vations of  Professor  llarkness  and  the  writer,  who, 
independently,  found  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  to  be 
characterized  by  a  bi-i«;ht  line  in  the  green.  It  was 
identified  by  tlie  writer,  whose  spectroscope  was  very 
powerful  for  the  date,  as  the  "1,474''  line  on  Kirch- 
liofF's  maj)  of  the  solar  spectrum,  then  generally  used 
for  reference.  Tlie  existence  of  this  bright  line  demon- 
strates the  presence,  in  the  corona,  of  incandescent  gas, 
and  this  of  course  can  only  be  near  the  sun.  Some 
doubt  was  cast  upon  the  observations  at  first,  but  tliey 
have  since  been  fully  contirmed  ;  and  in  1>^71  a  differ- 
ent and  more  simple  proof  was  added.  Photographs, 
taken  at  stations  which  were  separated  by  several  hun- 
dred miles,  in  India  and  Ceylon,  showed  precisely  the 
same  details  of  coronal  form  and  structure,  and  are,  hy 
themselves  considered,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
main  features  of  the  j)henomenon  are  independent  of 
our  terrestrial  atmosphere  and  the  accidents  of  the  lunar 
surface.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  afiirm  that  our 
own  atmosphere  has  no  part  in  the  phenomenon,  but  its 
role  is  only  secondary.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
^fr.  Proctor,  the  observer  at  the  njiddle  of  an  eclipse  is 
in  the  center  of  an  enormous  shadow,  generally  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  If  we  grant  that 
the  air  retains  some  sensible  density  and  power  of  light- 
reflection,  even  at  an  altitude  of  a  hundred  miles,  and 
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assume  for  the  shadow  a  radius  of  only  twenty  miles, 
no  particle  of  air  illuminated  by  sunlight  could,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  found  within  11°  of  the  sun's 
apparent  place  in  the  sky.  If  there  were  no  corona 
truly  solar  in  its  origin,  there  would  therefore  be  around 
the  moon  a  circle  of  intense  darkness,  23°  at  least  in 
diameter:  at  the  edge  of  this  circle  a  faint  illumination 
would  begin,  forming  a  luminous  ring,  something  like 
a  halo,  outside  of  which  the  sky  would  be  lighted  by 
rays  from  an  only  partially  hidden  sun.    Of  course,  this 


Fig    90. 


Corona  of  18S2.     Ec.tpt. 


dark  "  hole  in  the  sky  "  would  be  concentric  with  the 
sun  and  moon  only  at  the  moment  when  the  eclipse 
was  central.  In  the  actual  state  of  thingt?,  tlie  portion 
of  the  sky  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  is,  of 
course,  illuminated  by  whatever  appendages  of  the  sun 
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rcniJiin  unluddon  l)y  tlio  moon,  and  it  is  this  faint  illumi- 
nation, derived  from  the  corona  and  prominences,  which 
gives  to  the  hinar  disk  its  apparent  solid  rotundity. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  illumination  as  faint,  but 
generally  it  is  considered  to  be  much  stronger  than  that 
of  the  full  moon,  thouirh  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  there  is  abundant  light  for  reading  a  watch-face, 
even  at  the  middle  of  the  totality;  the  writer,  in  lSr)0, 
found  no  use  for  a  lantern  in  making  notes  or  in  read- 
ing a  micrometer-liead.  But  undoubtedly  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  light  is  derived,  not  from  the  corona,  but 
from  the  illuminated  air  ;  for,  though  the  observer  him- 
self is  in  darkness,  helms  in  sight  all  around  the  horizon 
a  sunlit  atmosphere.* 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
different  eclipses  in  respect  to  the  obscurity.  The 
brilliance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  corona — a  narrow 
ring  close  to  the  limb  of  the  sun — is  dazzling;  but  the 
light  falls  off  very  rapidly.  In  an  eclipse  of  long  du- 
ration, therefore,  when  the  moon's  apparent  diameter 
considerably  exceeds  the  sun's,  the  brighter  portion  of 
the  corona  will  be  covered,  and  the  light  will  be  much 
less  than  in  an  eclipse  occurring  when  the  difference 
between  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  only 
small. 

At  the  eclipse   of   1^09  an   attempt  was   made   to 

*  This  is  specially  obvious  if  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds  of  medi- 
um density.  In  August,  1887,  the  writer  had  the  misfortune  to  occupy 
a  station  (about  120  miles  northeast  of  Moscow),  where  it  was  wholly 
overcast,  and  a  misty  rain  was  falling  much  of  the  time  durinp  the 
eclipse.  \t  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  the  darkness  was  hardly  greater 
than  in  a  heavy  thunderstorm:  the  moment  when  "totality"  began 
could  not  be  determinrd  with  any  acctiracy  at  all,  and  its  close  was 
doubtful  by  some  seconds.     Fine  print  could  be  read  all  the  time. 
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measure  the  darkness  of  the  totality,  as  compared  with 
that  of  night.  The  obscurity  proved  to  be  so  much 
deeper  than  had  been  expected,  that  the  ingenious  in- 
strument which  Professor  Eastman  had  devised  for  the 
purpose  turned  out  inadequate  to  deal  with  it  exactly. 
The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  tube  about  ten  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
was  painted  a  small  white  star  of  five  points,  with  a 
black  dot  in  the  center,  and  a  black  ring  around  it. 
The  other  end  of  the  tube  was  closed  with  a  so-called 

Fig.  91 
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*' catVeye,"  a  square  opening,  the  size  of  which  can  be 
varied  at  will,  by  moving  two  slides  with  a  micrometer- 
screw,  or  rack  and  pinion. 

A  small  tube,  attached  obli(]uely  to  the  large  one, 
like  a  teapot-nose,  allowed  the  observer  to  look  at  the 
star,  and  the  amount  of  light  from  the  sky  was  then 
measured  by  opening  or  shutting  the  slides  until  the 
dot  and  ring  in  the  center  of  the  star  just  ceased  to  be 
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visible.  Not  (Hily  did  the  riiii;  iind  dot  become  invisible 
with  the  wlioK'  api'i-ture  of  the  cat's-eye,  but  the  star 
itself  was  invisible  durin<^  the  totality.  Professor  East- 
man, on  the  whole,  conchided  that  the  general  darkness 
was  on  this  occasion  about  the  same  as  an  hour  or  bo 
after  sunset,  when  third-magnitude  stars  first  become 
visible.  The  instrument  was  ])ointed  at  the  zenith, 
however,  and  not  at  the  corona,  so  that  it  gave  no  direct 
determination  of  the  coronal  light.  Neither  do  the  ob- 
servations of  ^[r.  Ross,  in  ISTO  (by  which  the  general 
illumination  was  compared  with  the  light  from  a  candle), 
answer  the  purpose  any  better.  And  substantially  the 
same  is  true  of  the  observations  made  at  subsequent 
eclipses;  especially  in  1880  and  1881). 

One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  corona  with  that  produced  by  a 
candle;  but  the  coronal  shadow  has  always  been  so 
masked  by  the  general  aerial  illumination  as  to  defeat 
the  observation.  One  astronomer  only,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  writer,  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  coronal  light 
based  on  anything  like  a  scientific  foundation.  Belli, 
in  184*2,  found  that  the  corona  seemed  to  him  to  give 
as  nnich  liirht  as  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  18  metre. 
He  was  short-sighted,  so  that  an  object  like  a  candle 
a})peared  to  him  as  a  confused  patch  of  light,  and  it 
was  by  taking  advantage  of  this  defect  in  his  vision 
that  he  was  able  to  effect  the  comparison,  which  must, 
liowever,  have  been  only  very  rough.  Two  weeks  later 
lie  compared,  in  the  same  way,  the  full  moon,  at  the 
same  altitude,  with  a  similar  candle,  and  thus  found 
that  the  li'dit  of  the  corona  was  less  than  one  sixth  that 
of  the  moon.  This  comparison,  however,  is  so  unsatis- 
factory in  its  details  that  no  great  weight  can  be  allowed 
it,  and   it  must,  perhaps,  be  still   considered   an   open 
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question  whether  the  hght  of  the  corona  is  brighter  or 
not  than  that  of  the  moon. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  coronal  ring,  close  to  the 
sun,  are  usually  much  too  bright  to  be  looked  at  coni- 
fortablj  with  a  telescope  unprovided  with  a  shade-glass; 
we  have  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  Biela,  Struve, 
Ranyard,  and  others.    Moreover,  at  a  transit  of  Venus  or 


Fig.  92. 


Corona  of  1898. 

Mercury  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  black  disk 
of  the  planet  becomes  visible  before  it  readies  tlie  sun. 
Janssen  thus  saw  Venus  in  1874,  and  Langk'v,  Mercury 
in  1878.  Of  course,  this  implies  behind  the  planet  a 
backirround  of  sensible  brightness  in  c()m|>arison  with 
the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  a  difference  of  one  sixty-fourth  in  the 
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hrii^litness  of  two  adjiicrnt  ptdMioiis  of  u  surface  is  the 
sniallrst  (juaiitity  ju'rct'ptihlt'  hv  the  eye,  and,  if  so,  the 
corona  inu>t  in'  inon'  than  one  sixty-fourth  as  l)ri^ht 
as  the  aerial  ilhniiiiiation  at  \\\v  cdiic  of  the  sun's  disk. 
At  an  eeUpse,  also,  the  corona  is  sometimes  seen  several 
seconds,  or  even  minutes,  i)efore  the  het^innin^  and 
after  the  end  of  totality.  Petit,  in  iSfli),  reports  seeing 
it  twelve  minutes  (avV*)  hefore  the  disappearance  of  the 
sun,  and  Lockyer,  in  1S71,  continued  to  see  it  for  three 
minutes  after  the  sun's  reappearance.  Ihit,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  light  falls  oil  very  rapidly,  and  the  out- 
er portions  of  the  corona  are  of  the  faintest  nebulosity. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  at  the  next  eclipse,  some 
careful  photometric  measurements  should  be  made. 

Apart  from  the  diiTerence  in  the  amount  of  light 
at  different  eclipses,  due  to  the  variation  in  the  moon's 
diameter,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  corona 
itself  changes  considerably  in  brightness  and  extent 
from  year  to  year.  In  1S78  it  was  the  general  verdict 
of  the  numerous  observers,  who  had  also  seen  the  eclij)9e 
of  ISGD,  that  the  corona  was  much  less  brilliant  than 
on  the  former  occasion.  Still,  several  observers  of 
deservedly  high  reputation  hold  a  precisely  contrary 
opinion.  The  corona  of  1878  was  unquestionably  the 
more  extensive. 

Of  course,  the  known  facts  as  to  the  periodicity  of 
sun-spots,  and  the  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
prominences,  make  it  antecedently  probable  that  a  cor- 
res|)onding  variation  will  be  found  in  the  corona. 

In  the  eclipses  of  18<)7,  187^,  and  Issi),  all  of  which 
occurred  near  the  sun-spot  minimum,  the  corona  was 
characterizcMl  i)y  very  long,  faint  e(piatorial  extensions, 
with  distinctly  defined  diverging  ])olar  rays:  nn  the 
other    hand,   in    1^7<>,    1^^l\  and    18^3,  the    equatorial 
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wings  and  polar  rays  were  much  less  striking,  the  corona 
was  more  nearly  circular,  and  its  principal  development 
was  over  the  sun-spot  zones.  Figs.  89  and  92  may  be 
taken  as  nearly  typical. 

In  the  eclipse  of  1878,  which  occurred  at  a  sim-spot 
minimum,  the  spectroscopic  peculiarities  of  the  corona 
were  also  greatly  modified.  The  bright  line,  which  is 
its  principal  characteristic,  became  so  faint  that  many 
observers  missed  it  altogether. 

This  bright  line,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  first 
recognized  as  coronal  at  the  eclipse  of  1869.  It  had 
been  seen  reversed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere 
a  few  weeks  previously,  both  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  and,  in- 
dependently, by  the  writer,  who,  however,  did  not  know 
of  the  earlier  observation  until  some  time  after  the 
eclipse.  In  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  it  appears  as  a 
fine,  dark  line  at  1,474  of  Kirchhoff's  scale,  or  5,316'9 
of  Rowland's — a  line  in  no  way  conspicuous  as  com- 
pared with  hundreds  of  others,  and  barely  visible  with 
a  single-prism  spectroscope.  With  a  spectroscope  of 
high  dispersion  it  was  found,  in  1S76,  to  be  closely 
double,  the  upper  (more  refrangible)  component  being 
slightly  hazy,  while  the  other  is  sharp  and  well-defined. 
The  uppei*  component  is  the  true  coronal  line,  and  is 
always  seen  without  much  difiiculty,  reversed  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere.  Both  Kirchhoft*  and 
Angstrom  give  the  line  as  belonging  to  the  s])octnim 
of  iron,  a  fact  which  was  for  a  time  very  ])erple\iiig, 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  vapor  of  this  metal 
could  really  be  the  prevailing  constituent  of  the  corona, 
surmounting  even  hydrogen  itself.  This  ditliculty,  lu»\v- 
ever,  no  longer  exists,  for  it  is  now  clear  that  the  iron- 
line  is  the  lower  component  of  the  double,  its  close 
pro.ximity  to  the  other  being  only  accidental.  The 
18 
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tiixure  ^ivos  a  representation  of  the  line  and  its  sur- 
roundings, as  seen  in  a  higli-dispersion  spectroscope. 
The  scale  above*  the  spectrum  is  that  of  Angstrom. 


l'\r..  <.y.\. 
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as  seen  with  an  instrument  of  hi>,'b  ditsporsion. 

The  hvdrugen-lines  and  11  and  K  also  appear  liriglit 
in  the  corona-spectrnm.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  certain 
that  this  may  not  be  due  to  retiection  of  the  light  of  the 
cliromosphere  in  our  own  atmosphere,  but,  on  the  whole, 
probably  not."^  The  atmospheric  reflection  extends  in- 
ward, at  an  eclipse,  over  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon,  as 
well  as  outward,  and  if  the  apjiearance  of  the  liydrogen- 
lines  wen*  due  simj)ly  to  this  retiection,  they  should  be 
just  as  strong  on  the  moon\s  disk  as  in  the  corona.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  thouirh  Ifi  1^7<'  the  writer 
saw  tliciii  ))lainlv  (»n  the  center  of  the  hmar  di>k  ;  but 
Janssen  and  Lockyer  agree  that  they  are  nnich  brighter 
outside.  The  "  1,474  line"  has  been  traced,  by  an  ana- 
Ivzinj;  spectroscope,  on  some  occasii»ns  to  an  elevation 
of  n(\arlv  2^)'  above  tlie  moon's  lind),  and  the  liydrogen- 
lines  nearly  as  far.  AVhat  is  important  also,  the  lines 
were  just  as  strong  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  rift  as  any- 

*  See  Note  C,  page  369. 
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where  else.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
again. 

With  the  analyzing  spectroscope  the  1,474  line  is 
very  much  feebler  near  the  sun's  limb  than  the  hydro- 
gen-lines, i.  e.,  taking  any  small  portion  of  the  corona 
near  the  limb,  the  hydrogen  is  much  more  brilliant  than 
the  unknown  vapor  which  produces  the  other  line. 
When,  however,  the  eclipse  is  examined  by  an  integrat- 
ing spectroscope,^  the  relation  of  brightness  is  reversed, 
showing  that  the  total  amount  of  ''1,474  light"  is  the 
greater,  and  indicating  either  that  it  comes  from  a  much 
more  extensive  area,  or  else  that  in  the  upper  regions 
the  hydrogen  loses  its  brightness  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  material. 

As  to  the  substance  which  produces  the  1,474  line 
we  have  no  knowledge  as  yet,  though  the  name  *'  coro- 
nium"  has  been  provisionally  assigned  to  it,  and  the 
recent  probable  identification  of  "  helium  "  in  terrestrial 
minerals  gives  strong  reason  to  hope  that  before  very 
long  we  may  find  coronium  also.  It  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  something  with  a  vapor  density  below  that  of 
hydrogen  itself,  which  is  incom])aral)ly  tlie  lightest  of 
all  bodies  now  known  to  our  terrestrial  chemistry.  It 
can  hardly  be  any  one  of  our  familiar  elements,  even  in 
any  allotropic  modification,  such  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some,  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  disturb- 
ances which  are  observed  sometimes  in  prominences  and 
near  sun-spots,  when  the  lines  of  hydrogen,  magnesium, 
and  other  metals  are  contorted  and  sliattered  i)y  the 
swiftness  of  the  rush  of  the  contending  elements,  tin's 
line  usually  remains  undisturlxHl,  fine,  sharp,  and 
straight ;  a  little  brightened,  but  not  otherwis(»  af- 
fected.    For  the  present  it  stands  (as  did   the  helium 

*See  pages  72,  73  iov  explanation  ol  this  term. 
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lines  until  Tvamsay's  discovery)  an  unexplained  mys- 
tcry  * 

liesides  this  line  and  the  hydron^en-lines,  two  others 
have  been  doubtfully  reported  in  the  greenish-yellow 
j)art  of  the  spectrum.  ( )ne  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
seen  twice:  lii'^t,  in  lS(;i>  by  the  writer,  and  in  ISTn  by 
Denza,  in  iialy.  Its  place  is  about  5,570  of  Angstrom's 
scale.  Still,  as  one  of  the  barium-lines,  which  is  fre- 
quently and  brilliantly  reversed  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere,  is  not  very  far  from  this  place  (at  5,534), 
it  is  (piite  j^ossible  that  this  was  the  line  seen.  The 
other  doubtful  line  (re])orted  by  the  writer  in  1801))  was 
at  5,450  (Angstrom),  also  very  near,  in  fact  between, 
the  places  of  two  lines  which  are  conspicuous  in  the 
chromosphere. 

The  photographic  spectrum  of  the  corona,  observed 
more  or  less  fully  at  every  eclipse  since  1SS2,  is  full  of 
detail  and  interest.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
great  calcium  pair,  II  and  K,  but  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet lines  of  hydrogen  are  also  cons})icuous,  and  there 
are  a  multitude  of  others  less  so.     It  is  not  easy,  how- 

*  Its  frequent  identification  with  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  for  which,  unfortunately,  the  writer  was  at  first  mainly  respon- 
sible, is  a  striking  example  of  the  ditru-ulty  of  cdrrectinp  a  mistake  wiiieh 
has  once  gained  currency.  A  few  weeks  before  the  first  discovery  of  this 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  Professor  Winlock  had  observed 
the  spectrum  of  a  bright  aurora,  and  had  published  the  position  of  five 
linos:  one  of  the  five  positions  coincides  with  that  of  the  1,471  line  far 
within  the  limits  of  error  probable  in  such  an  observation,  and  I  jumpetl 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  coincidence  was  exact  and  significant.  Later 
observations  soon  showed  that  this  ''line"  in  the  aurora  spectrum  is  not 
a  line  at  all,  strictly  spraking,  but  a  faint,  hazy  band,  never  to  bo  seen 
except  in  unusually  bright  auroras,  and  not  at  all  identifiable  with  the 
1,174  lino  of  the  corona.  So  far  as  the  sprctroscopc  goes,  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  connection  between  the  corona  and  the  aurora  of  th.e 
earth's  atmosphere,  though  there  arc  other  facts  which  suggest  that  the 
pbcnomcDa  n>ay  be  to  some  extent  similar  in  their  nature.         * 
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ever,  to  discriminate  between  those  lines  that  are 
truly  coronal  and  those  that  belong  to  the  chromo- 
sphere.* It  would  be  well  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
obtain  photographs  with  simple  "integrating"  spectro- 
scopes as  well  as  with  "  analyzing  "  instruments. 

Besides  bright  lines,  the  corona  shows  also  a  faint 
continuous  spectrum,  and  in  this  Janssen  and  Barker 
have  observed  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  dark  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum — D,  5,  and  G  especially. 

This  fact  of  course  shows  that  while  the  corona  may 
be  in  great  part  composed  of  glowing  gas,  as  indicated 
by  the  bright  lines  of  its  spectrum,  it  also  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter  in  such  a  state  as  to  re- 
flect the  sunlight — matter,  probably,  in  the  form  of  dust 
or  fog. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  also  by  the  result  of 
observations  with  different  forms  of  polariscope,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  indicate  that  the  light  of  the  corona 
is  partially  polarized  in  radial  planes,  just  as  it  should 
be  if  in  part  composed  of  reflected  light.  "VVe  have  said 
"  for  the  most  part,"  because  there  have  been  some 
very  puzzling  discrepancies  between  dilferent  instru- 
ments and  different  observers,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  discuss  here. 

Since  the  corona,  tlien,  contains  both  incandescent 
gas  and  also  matter  in  such  a  condition  of  mist  or  smoke 
as  fits  it  to  reflect  light,  it  is  an  interesting  (juestion 
whether  different  parts  of  the  coronal  structure  are  com- 
posed alike  of  both,  or  whether  there  is  a  separation. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  solve  the  cpiestion  by  ex- 
amining the  eclipse  with  a  so-called  "  slitless  spectro- 
scope"— i.  e.,  simply  a  ])i-isin  put  in  front  (^^i.  \\\v  object- 
glass  of  a  small  telescope.  If,  with  such  an  instrument, 
one  were  to  look  at  a  distant  object  emitting  homogc- 
*  See  Note  C,  page  357. 
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neons  li«xJ»t  (an  alculu»l-flanie  tinged  with  salt,  for  in- 
stance), one  would  see  it  preeisely  as  if  the  ])risni  were 
not  there,  exee[)t  that  the  refi'aetion  wouhl  change  tlie 
apparent  direction  of  the  ol)ject.  It  the  hght  were 
composed  <»f  thi-ee  or  (<niv  ln-iglit  Hnes,  like  that  from  a 
Geissler  tuhe  tilled  with  hydrogen,  there  would  then 
ap}iear  the  same  numher  of  coloi-cd  images.  If  the 
light  were  like  that  of  an  ordinary  candle,  which  gives 
a  continuous  sjx'ctrum,  one  would  get  merely  a  colored 
streak.  Finally,  if  we  had  a  source  of  light  cond)ining 
these  dilTcrent  conditions,  a  lamp-tlame,  for  instance, 
tinged  in  some  parts  with  sodium  and  in  others  with 
lithium,  we  sliould  then  have  the  streak  of  color  marked 
in  the  yellow  with  a  clear  image  of  the  sodium  part  of 
the  flame,  and  in  tlic  red  and  violet  with  images  of  that 
part  of  the  tlame  which  was  colored  hy  lithium. 

If,  then,  the  long  rays  and  streamtM's  of  the  corona 
were  mainly  composed  of  the  gas  which  gives  the  1,474 
line,  we  ought  to  see  them  distinctly  through  the  prism 
on  a  hackground  })roduced  hy  the  light  from  the  reflect- 
ing mist.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs,  however.  The 
slitless  spectroscope,  in  the  hands  of  various  observers 
since  iSTn,  lias  shown  a  continuous  hand  of  light  with 
several  smooth,  bright  rings  upon  it  :  the  brightest  and 
largest  ring  was  green  (corresponding  to  the  1.474  line), 
and  there  were  three  other  fainter  ones  in  the  red,  blue, 
and  violet,  corresponding  to  the  three  brightest  lines  of 
hydr«»gen.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  gas- 
eous matter  of  the  corona  forms  a  j)i(tty  regular  atmos- 
phere around  the  sun,  and  that  the  structural  elements, 
the  rays,  rifts,  and  streamers,  are  maiidy  due  to  mist  or 
dust — at  least  they  seem  to  give  a  continuous  spectrum. 
With  this  agrees  the  fact,  before  mentioned,  that  the 
1,474  line  is  just  as  bright  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
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dark  rifts  as  in  a  bright  streamer.  In  1878  the  slitless 
spectroscope,  however,  failed,  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
observers,  to  show  any  rings  at  all.  This  fact,  taken 
with  the  lessened  brightness  of  the  corona  on  that  occa- 
sion, seems  to  indicate  that  the  gases  of  the  coronal  at- 
mosphere, at  the  time  of  a  sun-spot  minimum,  are  much 
diminished  in  extent  and  brilliance,  while  the  streamers 
are  comparatively  unaffected. 

RAPID    CHANGES    IN    THE    CORONA. 

The  question  has  been  often  raised,  whether  the 
appearance  of  the  corona  changes  during  an  eclipse. 
Many  drawings  seem  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  ;  they 
represent  the  corona  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
eclipse  as  much  wider  on  that  side  of  the  sun  less  deeply 
covered  by  the  moon — on  the  western  edge,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  eclipse,  and  on  the  eastern,  near  its  end 
— while  it  is  approximately  symmetrical  at  the  middle 
of  totality  ;  and  this  circumstance  was  much  relied  upon 
for  a  time  by  those  who  maintained  that  the  corona  is, 
in  the  main,  a  phenomenon  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Other  drawings,  however,  of  the  same  eclipses,  show 
nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  do  the  photographs,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  where  a  snfhcient  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  drifting  clouds.  On  the  other  hand,  pho- 
tographs taken  at  different  moments  during  an  eclipse, 
and  at  stations  many  hundred  miles  a]):irt,  agree  so  close- 
ly as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  main  features  of  the 
corona  change  only  gradually,  j)ersisting,  as  a  rule,  for 
hours  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  days  and  weeks  for  aught 
we  know.  At  the  same  time  they  do  sometimes  change 
perceptihUj^  even  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  while 
the  shadow  is  traveling  between  stations  onlv  a  few 
hundred    miles  apart.     Some   have   thought   they   saw 
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ni|»i(l  niDVLMiients  in  the  strcaiiRTs,  jiiid  have  (Icscrihcd 
tlirm  as  wuvin«^  aiul  riickeriii^  ;  one  or  \\\i>  have  even 
iniai::ine(l  that  the  corona  "  wliirled  like  a  Catherine- 
whicl."  I*rol)ably  tliis  i>  ineic  imagination,  tliough 
the  unsteadinetis  of  the  air  niii:;ht  ^i\'ii  a  j)erson  unused 
to  astronomical  observation  the  idea  of  (juivering  mo- 
tion. The  usual  impression  upon  the  mind  is  (juite 
ditferent — that  of  calm,  serene  stahility. 

Combining  the  facts  that  have  been  ascertained,  and 
sj)eaking  in  the  most  general  way,  it  would  seem  that 
the  corona  is  nuunly  composed  of  filaments  wliicli  cither 
emanate  from  the  sun  or  are  developed  in  his  atmos- 
phere most  abundantly  at  those  portions  of  his  surface 
about  midway  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  those 
filaments  which  are  emitted  on  either  side  of  the  zone 
having  a  tendency  to  lean  toward  the  central  ones.  As 
a  consecpiencc,  the  corona  tends  toward  the  form  of  a 
four-rayed  star,  the  points  of  which  are  inclined  45°  to 
the  sun's  axis,  and  are  made  up  of  converging  lilaments, 
constituting  the  synclinal  structure  which  Mr.  Ranyard 
first  clearly  brought  out. 

Obviously,  liowever,  this  statement  must  be  taken 
very  loosely.  Every  eclipse  presents  striking  excep- 
tions. There  are  always  streamers  tangential,  curved, 
or  inclined,  which  can  be  brought  under  no  such  rule; 
faint,  far-reaching  cones  of  light,  like  those  which  were 
seen  in  1S7S;  dark  rifts,  rounded  nuisses  of  nebulosity, 
vortices,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ])cculiarities  of  struct- 
ure no  more  reducible  to  a  formula  than  the  shapes  of 
flame  or  cloud. 

Opinion  is  vi-rv  widely  dividi'd  as  to  the  natuic 
and  origin  of  the  >ubstance8  which  compose  the  coromil 
structures.  Very  few  now,  we  think,  iU'uy  the  pres- 
ence of  an  atmosphere  (»f  incandescent  gases  reaching 
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to  an  elevation  of  at  least  300,000  miles,  and  this  al- 
though there  are  enormous  difficulties  in  harmonizing 
an  atmosphere  of  such  extent  with  the  low  pressure  at 
the  surface  of  the  photosphere,  indicated  by  the  fineness 
of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spectrum.  But,  as  to 
the  material  of  which  the  streamers  are  composed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  forces  which  determine  their  form 
and  position,  their  is  no  agreement.  Some  see  in  the 
corona  simply  flocks  of  meteors,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  meteoric  matter  must  abound  in  the  sun's 
immediate  neighborhood.  But  looking,  for  instance,  at 
the  pictures  of  the  eclipse  of  1871  and  1889  it  appears 
evident  that  the  details  of  that  corona  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  It  seems  much  more  likely 
that  the  phenomena  of  comets'  tails  and  the  streamers  of 
the  aurora  are  phenomena  of  the  same  oi'der,  and  though 
as  yet  the  establishment  of  this  relation  would  not 
amount  to  anything  like  an  explanation  of  the  corona, 
it  would  be  a  step  toward  it — a  step  by  no  means  taken 
yet,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
at  present  how  the  problem  is  to  be  attacked.  That  the 
forces  concerned  reside  in  the  sun  himself  is  made  prob- 
able b}'  the  usual  approximate  symmetry  of  the  corona 
with  reference  to  his  axis,  and  the  fact  that  the  coronal 
streamers  seem  to  originate  most  abundantly  nearly  in 
the  sun-spot  zones. 

But  we  must  evidently  wait  awhile  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  beautiful  phenomenon. 
Possibly  the  time  may  come  when  some  new  contrivance 
may  enable  us  to  see  and  study  the  corona  in  ordinary 
daylight,  as  we  now  do  the  prominences.  The  spectro- 
scope, indeed,  will  not  accomplish  the  })urpose,  since 
the  rays  and  streamers  of  the  corona  give  a  continuous 
spectrum  ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that   no  means 
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will  I'ver  ho  found  for  hriii^ing  out  the  structures  around 
the  sun  which  are  hitldcn  l)y  the  <j^lare  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Unless  8oniethin<jj  like  this  can  be  done,  the 
procuress  of  oui-  kiiow]ed«^e  must  prohahly  be  very  slow, 
f«»i-  the  corona  is  visible  only  about  eight  days  in  a  cent- 
ury, in  the  aggregate,  and  then  only  over  uai-row  strij)es 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  but  from  one  to  live  minutes 
at  a  time  l)y  any  one  observer.* 

Within  the  ])ast  few  years  a  number  of  very  earnest 
attempts  have  ])een  made  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Dr.  Iluggins  was  the  tirst  to  move,  and  from  1883  for 
a  number  of  years  worked  hard  in  the  endeavor  to  ol)- 
tain  j)hotograplis  of  the  corona  in  full  sunshine,  lie 
succeeded  verv  earlv  in  gettinii:  a  number  of  ])lates  show- 
ing  around  the  sun  certain  faint,  elusive  halo-forms 
which  certainly  look  very  coronal.  Plans  were  made, 
and  were  carried  out,  in  1884,  for  using  a  similar  appa- 
ratus upon  the  Riifelberg  in  Switzerland,  and  after- 
ward at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Nothing  has  been 
obtained,  however,  much  in  advance  of  Dr.  Iluggins's 
own  iirst  results.  But  since  September,  1883,  until  late 
in  1885,  the  air,  as  every  one  knows,  was  full  of  a  fine 
haze,  probably  composed  in  the  main  of  dust  and  vapor 
from  ivrakatoa,  whicli  greatly  interfered  with  all  such 
operations. 

About  the  same  time  that  Di-.  Iluggins  was  })hoto- 
graphing  in  England,  Professor  Wright,  of  New  Haven, 
was  experimenting  on  the  same  subject  in  a  different 
way.    He  reflected  the  sun's  rays  into  a  darkened  room 

•This  estimate  is  based  upon  th«'  fact  that  t(»tul  odipsos  occur  on  the 
avernjre  about  once  in  two  yean*,  that  the  shadow  occupies  (on  the  aver- 
age, apain)  some  three  hours  in  traverslnc  the  jrlobe,  and  that  the  moan 
duration  of  totality  i^  tjptwccn  two  nnd  throe  minutes,  novor  by  any  poa- 
ttibiiit)  reaching  eight  minutoH,  and  very  8clduiu  six. 
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by  a  heliostat,  cut  out  all  but  the  blue  and  violet  rays  by 
a  suitable  absorbing-cell,  and  then  formed  an  image  of 
the  sun  and  its  surroundings  upon  a  sensitive  fluorescent 
screen,  stopping  out  the  sun's  disk  itself.  He  obtained 
on  the  screen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  what  he  then 
believed  and  still  believes  to  be  a  true  image  of  the 
corona.  But  the  aerial  haze  soon  intervened  to  put  an 
end  to  all  such  operations ;  for  of  course  it  is  evident 
that  success,  whether  by  photography  or  by  fluorescence, 
is  possible  only  under  conditions  of  unexceptionable  at- 
mospheric purity. 

Both  Professor  Wright  and  Dr.  Huggins  base  their 
hopes  upon  the  belief,  which  seems  to  be  warranted  by 
the  spectrum-photographs  obtained  during  the  Egyptian 
eclipse  of  May,  1882,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  and  of 
the  upper  regions  of  the  sun's  "atmosphere''  (if  one 
may  so  speak  of  what  is  not  strictly  an  "  atmosphere  " 
at  all)  is  peculiarly  rich  in  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays 
— that  the  corona  is  far  more  brilliant  to  the  photo- 
graphic plate  and  to  the  fluorescent  screen  than  to  the 
eye. 

The  reports  from  the  eclipse  of  August  20,  18S(),  ob- 
served by  English  and  American  parties  on  the  island 
of  Grenada  in  the  Southern  West  Indies  were  strongly 
unfavorable  to  the  reality  of  the  coronal  appearances 
obtained  by  lluggins  and  Wright  in  their  attempts  to 
render  tlie  corona  visible  without  an  ecHpse.  Plates 
furnished  by  Mr.  lluggins,  and  ])recisely  similar  to  those 
which  he  has  employed  in  his  photographic  experiments, 
were  exposed  by  (^aj)taiii  Darwin  during  the  totality  (as 
well  as  before  and  after  it),  in  an  apparatus  like  Mr. 
lluggins's,  with  a  time  of  exposure  the  same  that  he  has 
been  using,  and  were  treated  and  developed  in  aeeonl- 
ance  with  his  directions.     The  plates  which  were  thus 
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exposed  during  the  totality  sJiom  tu)  corona  at  <tl/,  the 
exposure  tiuje  having. proved  insutlieient  to  hring  it  out. 
Nor  do  the  phites  exposed  during  tlie  ])artial  })hase  show 
anv  traee  of  the  moon's  outline  beyond  the  sun's  limb. 
Of  course  this  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  what 
looks  like  the  corona  ui)on  plates  exposed  in  the  same 
way  to  the  uneclipsed  sun  is  merely  a  fallacious  ghost, 
due.  as  his  opponents  have  always  claimed,  to  something 
in  his  apparatus  or  process,  or  else  to  the  scattering  of 
light  in  our  atmosphere.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Common 
points  out,  that  the  result  is  not  absolutely  conclusive, 
because  the  air  was  by  no  means  satisfactorily  clear  dur- 
ing the  eclipse;  but  it  must  be  conceded,  and  ^Ir.  II ug- 
gins  himself  admits  it,  that  the  probability  is  now  heavi- 
ly against  him.  Captain  Darwin  obtained  good  pictures 
of  the  corona  with  ordinary  plates  exposed  for  a  longer 
time  in  the  usual  apparatus. 

The  later  eclipses  of  1889  and  1893  also  bear  in  the 
same  direction. 

^lore  recently  still.  Professor  Hale  has  made  a  new 
attem))t  with  the  spectro-heliograph,  from  Pike's  Peak 
and  the  top  of  .Ktna,  as  well  as  from  his  own  observa- 
torv.  lie  was  in  hopes  that  by  the  use  of  the  double 
slit  of  the  instrument,  shntting  out  all  but  the  '*  K  light," 
which  is  esj)ecially  strong  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona, 
the  effect  of  the  aerial  illumination  might  be  relatively 
reduced  to  a  great  degree,  because  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  air  light,  **  K  light"  is  almost  wanting — in  the  air 
spectrum  K  is  a  black  band.  Hut  he  lia>  had  no  better 
success  than  his  predecessors. 

He  is  now  about  to  try  still  another  method,  and 
endeavor  to  inake  the  corona  manifest  itself  by  its  /trat- 
/V///.V,  using  for  the  purpose  a  bolometric  apparatus  very 
similar  to  that  with  which  Professor  Langley  has  been 
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making  his  remarkable  investigation  of  the  infra-red 
spectrum. 

Probably  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  the 
predominant  opinion  among  astronomers  and  photog- 
raphers is  against  the  practicability  of  reaching  the 
corona  without  an  eclipse,  by  any  such  methods ;  still, 
to  the  writer  at  least,  the  case  appears  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely hopeless,  and  success  is  certainly  devoutly  to  be 
desired. 

We  must  not  close  the  chapter  without  a  few  words 
as  to  the  recent  course  and  the  present  state  of  theoret- 
ical speculation  respecting  the  corona. 

At  the  eclipse  of  1883,  observed  on  Caroline  Island, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  French  and  American  parties, 
Professor  Hastings  made  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  a  theory  he  had  framed,  that  the  outlying  re- 
gions of  the  corona  are  merely  a  diffraction  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  edge  of  the  moon ;  the  diffraction  being 
not  that  due  to  the  regular  periodicity  of  light-vibra- 
tions, ordinarily  discussed,  but  due  to  the  probable  con- 
tinually occurring  discontinuity  or  clmnge  of  phase  in 
the  vibrations.  It  seems  probable,  from  a  not  perfectly 
complete  investigation,  that  such  discontinuity  might 
scatter  light  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  diffrac- 
tion, lie  found  during  the  eclipse,  by  an  ajiparatus 
constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  that  the  bright 
corona-line  (1474  K)  was  always  visible  to  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  sun  on  the  side  least  deeply 
covered  by  the  moon  than  on  tlie  other,  as  unipiestion- 
ably  ought  to  be  the  case  if  his  theory  were  correct. 

But  the  same  thinff  would  result  from  the  diffusion 
of  light  by  the  air  ;  and  the  French  observers,  and  ni>arly 
all  others  who  have  discussed  the  matter,  feel  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  what  he  saw.     \\v 
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himself  now,  we  understaiul,  thinks  it  not  inij)ossihle 
that  a  thin  ch>U(l  inav  have  |)assed  over  tlie  sun  just  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  so  have  vitiated  his  ohserva- 

tinll. 

The  discussion  which  has  followed  his  j)uhlication 
seems  to  have  only  strengthened  the  older  view,  that  the 
corona  is  a  true  solar  ap|)endaij^e,  an  intensely  luminous 
thouirh  inconceivahlv  attenuated  cloud  of  <j:as,  fofr,  and 
dust,  surrounding  the  sun,  formed  and  shaped  by  solar 
forces. 

The  fact  that  comets,  themselves  mere  airv  nothinirs, 
liave  several  times  (the  last  instance  was  in  1882)  passed 
absolutely  through  the  corona  without  experiencing  any 
sensible  disturbance  of  path  or  .structure,  has.  however, 
been  always  felt  by  many  as  an  almost  insuperable  ditii- 
culty  with  this  accepted  theory,  and  more  than  anything 
else  led  Professor  Hastings  to  pro})ose  his  new  hypothe- 
sis. But,  on  careful  consideration,  we  shall  find  that 
our  conceptions  of  the  ])ossil)le  attenuation  of  shining 
matter  near  the  sun  will  beai- all  the  needed  ''stretch- 
ing'' without  involving  any  absurdity.  Recalling  the 
plienomenaof  the  electrical  discharge  in  (^rookes's  tubes, 
it  is  clear  that  a '' cloud,"  with  perhaps  only  a  single 
molecule  to  the  cubic  foot  (but  thousands  of  miles  in 
thickness),  would  answer  every  luminous  condition  of 
tlie  phenomena.  And  all  the  rifts  and  streamers,  and 
all  the  peculiar  structui'c  an<l  curved  details  of  form,  cry 
out  against  the  dilTraction  hypothesis. 

Professor  Schaeberle,  of  the  Lick  ( )bservatory,  has 
proposed  a  very  dilTerent  hypothesis,  which  he  calls  a 
"mechanical"  theory  of  the  solar  corona.  As  a  basis 
he  assumes  that  the  eruptions  from  the  sun's  surface  are 
most  active  and  numerous  in  the  spot-zones,  and  that 
the  sun  rotates  upon  an  axis  inclined  82}°  to  tlie  plane 
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of  the  earth's  orbit.  Then,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  theo- 
retical corona  is  caused  by  light  emitted  and  reflected 
from  streams  of  matter  ejected  from  the  sun  by  forces 
which  in  general  act  along  lines  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  these  forces  being  moift  active  near  the  cen- 
ter of  each  sun-spot  zone." 

Many  of  the  apparent  variations  in  the  type  of  the 
corona  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  perspective  un- 
der whicli  these  streams  are  seen,  according  to  the  time 
of  year ;  others  upon  the  relative  abundance  and  force 
of  the  streams  on  different  portions  of  the  solar  surface 
according  to  tlie  phase  of  the  sun-spot  period  at  the 
time ;  and  others  yet,  the  curved  rays  especially,  are 
caused  by  optical  illusions  due  to  the  apparent  crossing 
and  interlacing  of  streams  that  lie  in  different  planes. 

If  we  assume,  as  Mr.  Schaeberle  does,  that  the  ejected 
material  which  forms  the  streamers  leaves  the  sun  with 
a  velocity  whicli  may  be  as  great  as  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  a  second,  and  returns  with  the  same  velocity  after 
having  traveled  as  far  away  as  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  it  appears  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun 
ouirht  to  be  filled  with  a  diffuse  shower  of  swiftlv  de- 
scending  dust,  met  and  penetrated  by  the  more  definite 
and  concentrated  ascending  jets.  In  the  interplay  and 
conflict  of  the  rising  and  falling  materials  Mr.  Schae- 
berle thinks  he  finds  the  explanation  of  the  periodicity 
of  the  sun-s[)ots,  while  he  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
the  sun-spot  zones  by  the  manner  in  which  the  heated 
gases,  rising  from  the  center  of  the  cooling  globe  of  the 
sun,  would  reach  the  surface  and  ])i-(»(lucc  in  the  photo- 
sphere zones  of  greater  and  lesser  thickness — belts  of 
surface  strength  and  weakness.  Vnv  a  ni(»ri'  detailed 
account  of  this  theory,  which  has  ah-eady  gained  pretty 
wide  acceptance,  we   must   refer  the  readiM*  to  its   pro- 
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poser's  original  ])apors  in  the  I.ick  Observatory  report 
upon  the  eclipse  of  December,  iSSi),  and  in  \'<)1.  xiii 
of  "Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,"  April,  181H.  It 
gives,  however,  no  intelligi))le  account  of  the  apparent 
spectroscopic  ditTerenees  between  the  chromosphere  and 
corona,  and  the  magnetic  forces  acting  at  tlie  sun  do  not 
appear  in  it  at  all. 

AV^hat  may  be  considered  as  the  princi])al  rival  theory 
regards  the  corona  as  very  like  a  permanent  ''aurora'' 
around  the  sun,  the  })osition  and  direction  of  its  stream- 
ers being  determined  by  the  sun's  magnetic  field  of 
force,  in  the  same  way  that  the  terrestrial  lines  of 
magnetic  iovce  direct  the  beams  of  our  own  "aurora 
boreal  is." 

Professor  Higelow,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  has 
recently  investigated  the  subject  mathematically,  and 
apjiarently  with  great  success  so  far  as  concerns  the  dis- 
tribution, curvature,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
streams  and  filaments  which  compose  the  corona.  He 
finds  that  in  the  sun,  as  in  the  earth,  the  magnetic  axis 
does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  sun's 
north  magnetic  \)o\e  being  distant  4J°,  and  the  southern 
0J°,  from  the  corresponding  pole  of  rotation.  lie  finds 
that  in  the  corona  of  tlie  eclipse  of  1S78  (the  })hoto- 
gra|)hs  of  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  for  measurement) 
the  force  which  directs  the  streamers  aj>pears  to  be  re- 
pulsive, and  that  the  bases  of  the  individual  streamers, 
not  very  numcr(»us  l)ut  of  enormous  dimensions,  are 
mainly  grouped  in  a  zone  some  ln°  wide,  with  the 
greatest  density  about  84°  fr<nn  the  coronal  poles,  while 
their  visible  upj)cr  extremities  are  located  about  500,- 
000  miles  vertically  above  the  sun-spot  belts.  lie  adds: 
"  At  this  plac(»  the  incandescence  of  the  material  parti- 
cles apparently  ceases,  and  if  condensation  sets  in  there 
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would  exist  the  conditions  required  for  the  precipitation 
of  cool  masses,  whose  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun  is 
generally  supposed  to  produce  the  spots."  He  considers 
that  the  "  structureless  equatorial  wing  is  no  doubt  a 
floating  mass  of  matter  cooling  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration for  precipitation."  For  further  details  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Bigelow's  papers  in  the 
^'American  Journal  of  Science"  from  1891  to  1894. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  repulsive  force  which  causes 
the  projection  of  the  streamers  from  the  polar  regions, 
Professor  Bigelow  does  not  commit  himself,  though 
evidently  having  in  view  the  idea  that  it  may  be  "  elec- 
trical "  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

We  must  not  close  the  chapter  without  at  least  a 
reference  to  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Dr.  Pupin,  of 
New  York.  Under  certain  conditions  he  obtains  mag- 
nificent "  coronoidal  discharges"  from  the  surface  of 
a  brass  ball  inclosed  within  a  large  glass  globe,  from 
which  the  air  has  been  more  or  less  perfectly  exhausted. 
The  photographs  are  certainly  very  suggestive,  and  seem 
to  show  that  if  there  are  violent  electric  disturbances 
upon  the  sun — "  solar  thunderstorms,"  so  to  speak — 
they  might  inductively  produce  coronal  streamers.  The 
possibility,  however,  of  such  thunderstorms  at  solar  tem- 
peratures is  extremely  doubtful  at  present,  and  the  sub- 
ject must  be  left  for  further  development. 
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THE  SUS'S  LKilJT  ASD   HEAT. 

Snnlifzht  oxpressod  in  Caiuilc-Powor. — Method  of  Moasiiromcnt. —  Uright- 
iH'ss  of  the  Sun's  Surface.  —  Langliy's  Expcriniont.  —  Dinnnution 
of  Hrightnrss  at  Edge  of  the  Sun's  Disk. — Hastings's  View  as  to 
Nature  of  tlie  Absorl>ing  Envelope. — Total  Amount  of  Absorption  by 
Sun's  Atmosphere. — Thermal,  Luminous,  and  Actinic  Kays:  their 
Fundamental  Identity  and  Differences. — Measurement  of  the  Sun's 
Ratliation. — Her.<ehers  Method. — Expressions  for  the  Amount  of 
Sun's  Heat. — Pouil let's  Pyrheliomcter. — (^rova's, — VioUc's  Actinom- 
eter. — Lamrley's  Researches. — Absorption  of  Heat  by  Earth's  Atmos- 
phere ;  by  the  Sun's. — Question  as  to  Differences  of  Temperature  on 
Different  Portions  of  Sun's  Disk. — Question  as  to  Variation  of  Sun's 
Kadiation  with  Sun-Spot  Period. — Tlie  Sun's  Temperature — Actual 
— Effective. — Views  of  Secchi,  Ericsson,  Pouillct,  Vicaire,  Kosetti, 
I^^  Chatelicr,  and  Wilson  and  (iray. — Scheiner's  Spectroscopic  Evi- 
dence. — Evidence  from  the  Burning-(iiass. — Langley's  Experiment 
with  the  Bes.xemer  "Converter." — Permanency  of  Solar  Heat  for  last 
Two  Thousand  Years. — Meteoric  Theory  of  Sun's  Heat. — Helmholtz's 
Contraction  Theory. — Pos.«iil»le  Past  and  Future  Duration  of  the  Sun's 
Supply  of  Heat. — Sieraens's  Untenable  Theory. 

SrNMGFiT  is  the  intoiisost  radiaiioo  at  present  known. 
It  far  exceeds  the  hri<rlitness  of  the  ealciuin-lii^lit,  and 
is  not  rivaled  even  l)y  the  most  powerful  electric  arc. 
pjther  of  these  lights  interposed  between  the  eye  and 
the  Burface  of  the  sun  aj)pear8  as  a  black  spot  upon  the 
disk. 

We  can  measure  with  some  accuracy  the  total  <jnan- 
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tity  of  sunlight,  and  state  the  amount  in  "  candle-pow- 
er "  ;  the  figure  which  expresses  the  result  is,  however,  so 
enormous  that  it  fails  to  convey  much  of  an  idea  to  the 
mind— it  is  1,575,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 :— fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five  billions  of  billions,  enu 
merated  in  the  English  manner,  which  requires  a  mil- 
lion million  to  make  a  billion  ;  or  one  octillion  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  septillion,  if  we  prefer  the  French 
enumeration. 

The  ''  candle-power,"  which  is  the  unit  of  light  gen- 
erally employed  in  photometry,*  is  the  amount  of  light 
given  by  a  sperm-candle  weighing  one  sixth  of  a  pound, 
and  burning  a  hundred  and  twenty  grains  an  hour. 
An  ordinary  gas-burner,  consuming  five  feet  of  gas 
hourly,  gives,  if  the  gas  is  of  standard  quality,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  times  as  much  light.  The  total  light 
of  the  sun  is  therefore  about  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
oillion  billion  of  such  gas-jets. 

This  statement  rests  mainly  upon  the  measurements 
made  by  Bouguer  in  1725,  and  Wollaston  in  1790  ;  since 
then,  however,  confirmed  by  others.  They  found  that 
the  sun  in  the  zenith  would  illuminate  a  white  surface 
about  sixty  thousand  times  as  intensely  as  a  standard 
candle  at  the  distance  of  one  metre.  Allowing  for  ab- 
sorption of  light  in  our  atmosphere,  the  figure  would 
rise  to  about  seventy  thousand.  As  the  distance  of 
the  sun  is  ninety-three  million  miles,  or  very  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  kilometres,  it  follows  that, 
if  we  multiply  70,000  by  the  square  of  150,000,000,000 
(reducing  kilometres  to  metres),  the  product  will  express 

*  Tlio  photometric  unit  proposed  by  the  Paris  International  Congress 
in  18iH)  is  one  twentieth  of  the  liglit  emitted  by  a  sqnare  eentimetre  of 
molten  platinum  just  solidifying.  It  is  called  the  "decimal  candle,"  and 
is  about  one  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  old  imit. 
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tlie  number  of  candles  wliicli,  at  tlio  Fun's  distance, 
would  i;ive  a  lij^lit  CMjual  to  that  of  tlie  sun.  The  num- 
ber comes  out  as  stated  a])ove,  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly uncertain  by  a  considerabK'  percentai^e.  It  de- 
jxjnds  u|)(»n  <»ld  ol)servations,  which  oui^dit  to  be  re- 
peated ;  olxservations,  also,  which  ai'c  ditHcult  and 
never  vcrv  satisfaetorv  because  of  the  vaj^uencss  of 
the  unit,  the  extreme  difference  between  the  intensity 
of  the  lights  comj^ared,  and,  what  is  still  more  trouble- 
some, tlie  difference  between  the  color  of  the  sun- 
light and  of  candle-light. 
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MrTii'in  or  meartrinu  tiir  I?<te:«sitt  or  Scnlioht. 


Tlie  method  of  making  such  a  comparison  is  illus- 
trated bv  F'iiT.  04.  .V  mirror,  J/,  throws  the  ravs  of  the 
sun  into  a  darkened  room  upon  a  small  lens,  the  diam- 
eter of  wliich  is  accurately  known.     This  lens  brings 
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the  ravs  to  a  focus  at  i^,  after  passing  which  point  they 
diverge  and  fall  upon  a  white  screen,  /S,  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  Neglecting  for  the  present  the  loss  of 
light  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  the  niiri'or  and 
transmission  through  the  lens,  we  may  say  that  the 
illumination  of  the  screen  is  as  many  times  less  than 
that  of  full  sunlight  as  the  area  of  the  lens  Z  is  less  than 
that  of  the  whole  disk  of  light  upon  the  screen.  If,  for 
instance,  the  lens  is  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  circle  of  liglit  on  the  screen  is  ten  feet  across, 
then  the  light  on  the  screen  would  be  230,400  times 
fainter  than  sunlight.  If  we  allow  for  the  loss  by  re- 
flection and  in  the  lens,  the  ratio  would  probably  not 
be  far  from  300,000  to  1.  Of  course,  these  two  correc- 
tions must  be  (and  can  be)  accurately  determined  by 
special  observations  for  the  purpose.  Having  got  thus 
far,  there  are  various  methods  of  proceeding.  The 
simplest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  accurate,  is  to  place 
a  small  rod,  like  a  pencil,  near  the  screen,  so  that  its 
shadow  will  be  cast  by  the  sunlight  at  a :  the  candle  of 
comparison,  0,  is  then  moved  back  and  forth  until  a 
position  is  found  at  which  the  shadow  cast  by  its  flame 
at  h  is  equally  strong  with  the  other  shadow.  Then  the 
relative  amounts  of  illumination  on  the  screen  produced 
by  the  sun  and  by  the  candle  will  be  as  the  squares  of 
the  lines  «  7^  and  b  C.  There  are  other  methods  ad- 
mitting of  still  grcatei-  precision,  but  all  embarrassed 
(as  this  is)  by  the  diifei'ence  of  color  between  sun-  and 
candle-light.  The  most  uncertain  part  of  the  operation 
lies,  however,  in  the  corrections  for  loss  of  light  in  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  mirror,  and  in  the  lens. 

Thus  tar  we  have  considiTcd  only  the  total  light 
emitted  by  the  sun.  The  (jue>tion  of  tlu'  intrinsic 
brightness  of  his  surface  is  a  dilVerent  though  eonneeted 
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inio,  tU'pt'iidini;  for  its  solution  uj)on  tht'  sumt'  observa- 
tions, c'oinltiiii'd  with  a  deterinination  of  t\w  li<^lit-radi- 
atinir  ari'as  in  the  dilTcrent  cases.  Since  a  candle-tlanie 
at  the  di>tan('c  of  one  metre  looks  c(jnsideral)lv  larger 
than  the  di>k  of  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  bu  a 
good  deal  ujore  than  seventy  thousand  times  less  biill- 
iant.  In  fact,  it  would  have  to  be  at  a  distance  of 
about  \'(u)  metres  to  cover  the  same  area  of  the  sky  as 
the  sun  does,  and  therefore  the  solar  surface  nmst  ex- 
ceed by  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  times  the  aver- 
age brightness  of  the  candle-liame. 

In  the  calcium-light  the  luminous  point  is  both 
much  more  brilliant  and  much  smaller  thai^  a  candle- 
Hame,  so  that  the  discrepancy  is  considerably  less.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  experiments  by  Foucault  and  Fizeau 
in  1844,  the  solar  surface  was  found  to  he  a  hundred 
and  forty -six  times  more  brilliant  than  the  incandescent 
lime.  At  the  same  time  they  experimented  upon  the 
clectnc  arc,  and  found  the  brightest  ])art  of  this  to  be 
only  about  four  times  fainter  than  the  sun.  Their  ex- 
periments were,  however,  conducted  by  exposure  of  a 
Daguerreoty]U'-plate  to  the  rays  to  be  compared,  and 
there  is  ro<»m  for  considerable  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy. 
Later  ex})eriments  have  showed  in  some  cases  a  rather 
higher  intensity  for  the  brightness  of  the  positive  car- 
bon of  the  electric  arc  (which  is  always  much  more  brill- 
iant than  the  negative).  It  is  asserted  in  a  few  instances 
to  have  reached  a  brilliance  fully  half  as  great  as  that 
of  tlie  solar  surface  ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  comparisons  being  only  indirect.  The 
magnificent  lights  produced  by  the  dynamo -electric?' 
machines  of  the  present  day  dilTer  fn>m  that  employed 
by  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  not  so  much  in  ////<vj .<?////  as  in 
quantiti/.     The  illuminating  ^urfaces  are  larger,  and  the 
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extent  of  the  arc  much  greater,  but  the  brightness  of 
the  luminous  points  concerned  seems  to  remain  about 
the  same,  and  probably  depends  mainly  upon  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  carbon,  which  are  essentially 
the  same  in  all  cases. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  upon  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  is  that  of  Professor  Langley,  who, 
a  few  years  ago  (in  1878),  made  a  careful  comparison 
between  the  solar  radiation  and  that  from  the  blinding 
surface  of  the  molten  metal  in  a  Bessemer  "  converter." 
The  brilliance  of  this  metal  is  so  great  that  the  dazzling 
stream  of  melted  iron,  which,  at  one  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, is  poured  in  to  mix  with  the  metal  already  in 
the  crucible, ''  is  deep  brown  by  comparison,  presenting 
a  contrast  like  that  of  dark  coffee  poured  into  a  white 
cup."  The  comparison  was  so  conducted  that,  inten- 
tionally, every  advantage  was  given  to  the  metal  in 
comparison  with  the  sunlight,  no  allowances  being  made 
for  the  losses  encountered  by  the  latter  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  smoky  air  of  Pittsburg  to  the  reflector 
which  threw  its  rays  into  the  photometric  apparatus. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  disadvantage,  the  sunlight 
came  out  five  thousand  three  hundred  times  brighter 
than  the  dazzling  radiance  of  the  incandescent  metal. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  sun  as  a  whole,  but, 
as  has  been  said  before,  there  is  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  disk  ;  so  marked,  indeed, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  surprising  that  any  person  should 
ever  have  cpiestioned  the  fact,  as  some — Lambert,  for 
instance — have  done.  Arajjo  came  verv  near  it,  for  he 
set  the  difference  at  only  -^ — so  little  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  An  image  of  the  sun  a  foot  in  dianioter, 
formed  by  a  small  telescope  of  two  inehes'  apiM-ture, 
upon  a  white  paper  screen,  shows  the  fact,  howc\  er,  in 
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an  cntiii'lv  iiii(|iiostioiial»K'  manner.  Maiiv  measure- 
incuts  liavt'  hecn  madf  tni-  the  purpose  of  comj)aring 
till'  hri«;htness  of  (lilTciciit  parts  of  the  <li>k.  I'rofessiji's 
I*ic*kerin«x  and  I.augley,  in  tlii>  connti-v,  and  X'otr*-!,  in 
(ierniany,  are  amoni;  tlic  most  recent  and  reliable  inves- 
tiirators  of  tlie  suln'eet.  Professor  Pickerinjj:  eileeted 
Ins  nu'a>urements  by  formin^i^,  with  a  small  telescope, 
an  ima^e  of  the  sun,  about  sixteen  inches  across,  upon  a 
white  screen  perforated  witii  an  oritice  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diametei*.  The  telescope  was  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  the  lii^ht  directed  upon  it  by  a  mirror,  much  as 
in  the  preceding  figure,  except  tliat  the  mirror  wa.>  moved 
by  clock-work,  so  as  to  keej)  the  image  constantly  in  one 
place.  After  the  rays  ])assed  the  oritice  in  tlu;  screen 
they  were  received  upon  the  disk  of  a  Bunsen  pho- 
tometer, and  the  light  compared  with  that  of  a  standard 
candle,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  thus  the  ratio  was 
found  between  the  brilliance  of  the  center  of  the  disk 
and  tliat  of  other  ])arts.  Pickering  Uiakes  the  ratio 
between  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  edge  and 
center  to  be  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

Vogel,  in  1S77,  })roceeded  still  more  elaborately. 
II is  instrument,  called  a  spectral  photometer,  enabled 
him  to  compare  with  great  accuracy,  and  directly,  the 
brightness  of  the  rays  of  different  coloi*s  proceeding  fmm 
different  parts  of  the  sun — the  red  rays  by  themselves, 
and  the  same  with  the  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet. 
The  following  table  contains  an  abridgment  of  his  re- 
sults. In  the  first  colunni,  headed  1),  is  given  the  distance 
of  the  })oint  from  the  sun's  center  in  percentage  of  the 
sun's  ra<lius.  The  other  columns  give  the  ratio  between 
the  litrht  of  the  L'iveii  ('u]i>y  at  the  center  of  the  disk 
and  at  the;  point  in  <piestion,  expressed  also  as  a  per- 
centage.     Thu»,  at  the  very  edge  uf  the  di.-k,  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  sun's  radius  from 
its  center,  the  violet  light  has  an  intensity  of  only  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  its  intensity  at  the  center,  and  the  red 
thirty  per  cent,  of  its  central  intensity : 


D. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Green, 

Yellow, 

Red, 

Pickering, 

A  408. 

A  470. 
100 

A  512. 

A  589. 

662. 

general  light. 

0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

99-6 

99-7 

99-7 

99-8 

99-9 

98-8 

20 

98-5 

98-8 

98-7 

99-2 

99-5 

•    •    .    . 

30 

96-3 

97-2 

96-9 

98-2 

98-9 

40 

93-4 

941 

94-3 

96-7 

980 

94  0 

50 

88-7 

91-3 

90-7 

94-5 

96-7 

91-3 

60 

82-4 

87-0 

86-2 

90-9 

94-8 

87-0 

70 

74-4 

80-8 

80-0 

84-5 

91-0 

.... 

75 

69-4 

76-7 

75-9 

80-1 

88-1 

78-8 

80 

63-7 

71-7 

70-9 

74-6 

84-3 

85 

56-7 

65-5 

64-7 

67-7 

79-0 

(39-2 

90 

47-7 

57-6 

56-6 

59-0 

71-0 

.... 

95 

34-7 

45-6 

44-0 

46-0 

58-0 

55-4 

100 

130 

16-0 

18-0 

250 

30-0 

37-4 

We  have  added,  in  a  last  column,  some  of  the  results 
of  Professor  Pickering,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  for  the 
most  part  are  in  quite  satisfactory  accordance  with  those 
of  Yogel. 

One  thing  is  obvious  from  Vogel's  table,  namely, 
that  the  color  of  the  light  must  be  different  at  the  edge 
of  the  disk  from  what  it  is  in  the  center,  since  more  of 
the  violet  light  than  of  the  red  is  lost  at  the  limb. 

Professor  Langley,  in  1875,  in  attempting  tt)  meas- 
ure directly  the  relative  brightness  of  points  near  the 
center  and  limb  by  bringing,  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner, the  light  from  the  two  points  to  confront  each 
other  on  a  Bunsen  photometer-disk,  f(nin(l  this  to  be  a 
very  noticeable  fact — the  l'^V^^v  is  of  a  sort  of  chocolate- 
brown  and  the  center  (juite  bluisli,  if  we  take  ordinary 
sunlight  as  the  standard  of  whiteness.  The  dilTerence 
of  tint  was  siiiliciiMitlv  (lecidi'd   to  make  the  measures 
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verv  (litHcult.  We  li;i\  i*  never  seen  in  print  the  results 
of  this  work  of  his,  and  do  not  know  whether  thev  liavo 
yet  been  })nhlished.  N'ogePs  work,  however,  lioin  the 
t^reater  e()ni|)h'ti'ness  of  its  analysis  in  respeet  to  the 
(litTi'rent  colors,  nnist  take  the  preeedenee  of  everythin*^ 
hitln'i'to  done  in  this  line. 

TIk'  cause  of  this  enfeeblenient  ot  the  light  near  the 
limb  of  the  sun  is,  of  coui*se,  tlie  absorption  of  a  portion 
of  the  rays  by  the  solar  atmosphere.*  It  becomes, 
therefore,  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  how  much 
of  the  sunlii^ht  is  thus  absorbed — how  much  brighter 
the  sun  would  shine  if  suddenly  stri])ped  of  its  gaseous 
envelo])es  ( 

Unfortunately,  the  question  does  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  admit  of  a  certain  and  definite  answer. 
By  making  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  luminous  surface  and  the  character  of  the  atmos- 
phere we  may,  it  is  true,  deduce  mathematical  formulae 

*  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  this  absorbing  envelope  must 
be  gaseous,  and  it  has  usually  been  identified  \\\'.h  the  so-called  reversing 
layer.  Professor  Hastings,  of  New  Haven,  has,  however,  proposed  a  some- 
what different  theory,  viz.,  that  the  absorption  is  produced  by  matter 
in  a  pulverulent  condition,  at  a  lower  tempera tu re  tlian  the  photospheric 
clouds,  and  disseminated  through  the  lower  pot  tions  of  the  sun's  true 
atmosphere.  He  urges  with  force  that  the  absorjnion  of  gases,  at  such  a 
temperature,  must  be  Kilcctive,  producing  bands  and  lines  in  the  Bpectrum, 
while  the  ab.sorption  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  is  gnu-ral, 
simply  weakening  all  the  rays  pretty  nuicii  alike,  though  of  course  affect- 
inir  those  of  short-wave  length  more  than  those  of  h)ng,  as  previously 
pointed  out  by  Langley.  The  substance  concerned,  he  says,  must  be  one 
which  condttises  and  precipitates  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of 
the  plnjtosphere,  so  that  its  vitjM»r  would  not  be  present  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  in  the  photosphere  and  reversing  layer,  and  its  lines  would 
not  be  foun<l  in  the  solar  spectrum.  He  su^rgi'sts  that  the  substance  is 
very  probalily  carbon,  the  lines  of  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  not 
been  detected,  though  since  discovered  by  Lockyer  and  Rowland.  It  is 
difficult  at  present  to  determine  its  real  identity. 
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(of  a  rather  complicated  character)  which  will  represent 
the  observed  facts  on  those  assumptions. 

Laplace,  for  instance,  assumed  that  each  point  upon 
the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  radiated  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  that  its  atmosphere  was  homogeneous 
throughout — knowing,  of  course,  that  it  could  not  be 
homogeneous,  but  not  knowing  what  laws  of  density 
and  temperature  would  apply  in  the  case,  and  therefore 
not  being  able  to  supply  a  more  correct  hypothesis. 
On  these  assumptions,  and  taking  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion the  observations  of  Bouguer,  which  in  the  main 
agree  with  the  more  modern  ones,  he  found  that  the 
solar  atmosphere  must  absorb  about  eleven  twelfths  of 
the  whole  light ;  in  other  words,  that  the  sun,  without 
its  atmosphere,  would  be  about  twelve  times  as  bright 
as  we  see  it  now.  Secchi  has  also  adopted  his  conclu- 
sion. 

His  first  assumption,  however,  is  probably  very  far 
from  true.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  luminous  surface 
behaves  as  he  supposes,  but  generally  the  radiations  at 
an  oblique  angle  are  vastly  less  powerful  than  those 
perpendicular  to  the  surface.  According  to  Laplace's 
assumption,  the  sun,  without  its  atmosphere,  would  be 
much  brighter  at  the  edge  than  at  the  center.  Now,  an 
incandescent  sphere  of  metal,  or  an  illuminated  globe  of 
white  glass  (like  the  shade  of  a  student-lamp),  aj^pcai-s 
sensibly  of  equal  brightness  all  over,  the  foreshortening 
of  each  square  inch  of  surface  inclined  to  the  line  of 
sight  just  compensating  for  its  diminished  radiation. 
Assuming  this  law  of  radiation  for  the  sohir  surface, 
and  still  keeping  the  hypothesis  of  a  homogeneous  at- 
mosphere, Professor  Pickering  shows  that  the  observed 
darkening  from  the  center  to  tlie  edge  of  the  sun's  disk, 
indicated  by  his  measures,  would  hv  accounted  for  pretty 
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acTuratolv  hv  suj^posinj^  this  :itmos])luMv  to  liave  a  hei<i^bt 
a|>j>ro.\iniati'lv  i(|u:il  to  the  sun's  radius,  and  of  such 
absorbent  j)o\\er  a>  to  reduce  the  lii;ht  l)v  about  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  at  the  center  of  the  disk,  leaving  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  to  pass.  From  this  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  the  whole  lii^ht,  if  there  were  no  solar  atmosphere, 
would  be  about  four  and  two  thirds  times  as  ^reat  as 
now — always,  be  it  remembered,  accepting  the  assump- 
tions. 

Vogcl,  assuming  the  same  fundamental  law  of  radia- 
tion, finds  from  his  observations  tliat  the  removal  of  the 
solar  atmosphere  would  increase  the  brightness  of  its 
red  rays  about  1'49  times,  and  of  the  violet  8*01 .  The 
ditTerence  between  this  result  and  that  of  Pickering  is 
larger  than  would  be  expected  from  the  general  near 
accordance  of  the  observations,  but  is  probably  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  that  Vogel  employs  a  formula  of 
Laplace's  which  implicitly  assumes  the  solar  atmosphere 
to  be  very  thin  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  sun 
itself,  while  Pickering's  method  of  calculation  accepts 
no  such  limitation.  There  is  an  important  difference 
also  between  the  observations  of  the  two  investigatoi*s 
near  the  Qi\<:^c  of  the  disk  :  \()gers  observations  show  a 
much  more  rapid  degradation  of  the  light  just  there, 
and  so  indicate  an  atmosphere  much  denser,  but  of  less 
elevati<,»n  than  Pickei-ing's. 

It  ift  evident,  however,  that  for  the  present  we  must 
content  <jurselves  with  the  rather  vague  statement  that 
the  removal  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  would  muhiply  its 
brightness  several  times.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
aUKjunt  of  light  received  by  the  earth  w<»uld  be  doubled  : 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  w(»uid  be  (piintupled.  More- 
over, its  color  would  be  materially  changed,  and  it>  tint. 
Ub  pointetl   out    by  Langley,  would   be   more  Uut  than 
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now.  The  solar  atmosphere  reddens  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  it,  in  just  the  same  way  that  our  terres- 
trial atmosphere  does  at  sunset,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  radia- 

tions  which  affect  the  sense  of  vision.     But  these  rays 

do  more :  if  received  upon  a  dark  surface  they  are,  as 

-«— we  sav,  "  absorbed,"  and  the  absorbing  body  becomes 

"^Lp  "P/^kol  C^    \  t  '^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  much  more  certain 

radiations  consist  of  pulses  of 

The  Sun    T<^    Rlnp^^'^^^®)  fi'equency,  which  are 

tervening  space  ;  pulses  which 
"  --       affectintr  the  visual  nerves  of 


OiST  (people  if  asked  what  color  d ucins^  also  many  other  effects, 
the  sun  was,  would  unhesitating-  ^  *^ 


J[  _ _„_.  . 

\y  say  orange.    They    would  as  lical,  according  to  the  surface 

ntfidently  assert  that  the  color  of  the  i.^i^aT,  pvp  bnwpvpr  i<;  vpvv 
mosphere     was     Iblue.        Recent      i-g.  ©  numan  eye,  no\\e\  er,  IS  veiy 

arches  however  point  to  the  conclu-  e  of  perception,  takinoj  COffui^ 
)n   that   the   real  color   of   the    sun    is  ,  i  i  x-  n 

lie,  while  that  of  the  atmosphere  sur-  lons  as  do  not  exceed  or  tail 
unding  the  earth  is  orange.  •  xi        i  i.  'ii 

Commonly  the  earth's  atmosphere  ai)-  ^'^'quency— the  slowest  OSCllla- 
ars  so  transparent  rnd  translucent  that  hksc  of  the  extreme  red,  whicll 
IS  hard  to  realize  that  it  has  as  much     ,       .  .       .  ..,. 

rect  on  the  light  and  heat  coming  from^dred    and   nmety  millions  01 

e  sun    as  if  it  were   a   roof  of  thick  ^..p^,.^  .  ^\.\\r.  thp  most  ranid 
ass.     But  the   atmosphere  is  very   far  ''^^<^ona,  \\  nue  Ilie  mosi  lapid. 

[)m  beine  as  colorless  as  it  seems  to  t  are  iiearlv  twice  as  frequent. 
',     and  the  best     way  to  discover  its  ,  '    .„.  j.      .„. 

lie  tint  is  not  to  gaze  immediately  ov-  d  seventy  milhoilS  01  millions 
head,  but  to  look  awav     toward     the  -xi.    i  i.     xi.  ^  x 

'Hzon.     By  so  doing  the  atmosphere  ^'^  emitted  by  the  sun  are  not, 

,11  )be  seen  in  bulk,  as  it  were,  for  over- 1^.  visual  vibrations  are  acconi- 
ad  there  is  only  a  small  accumulation 

it  compared  with  the  many  miles  ofnv  times  more  slow  and  more 
ickness  through  which  the  vision  trav-  •^'        -j       £ 

^  when  the  eye  looks  toward  the  hor-  '''^'vailmg  idea  for  many  years. 

^"'  _      ^  .  fallacious  experiments,  that 

tliennal,  himinous,  and  clieniicai  rays  are  fundamontallv 
different,  though  coexistent  in  the  sun's  beams.  Tin's 
is  erroneous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  rays  whose  vibra- 
tions are  too  slow  to  be  seen  produce  powerful  heating 
effects,  and  that  those  which  are  invisible  because  thev 
are  too  rapid  have  a  strong  iiitiuence   in  di'terniining 
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accurately  bv  supposing  this  atniospherc  to  have  a  height 
approxiinati'ly  cipial  to  the  sun's  radius,  and  of  such 
absorbent  power  a>  to  reduce  the  liglit  by  about  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  at  the  center  of  the  disk,  leaving  twenty- 
six  per  cent,  to  pass.  From  this  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  the  whole  light,  if  there  were  no  solar  atmosphere, 
would  be  about  four  and  two  thirds  times  as  irreat  as 
now— always,  be  it  remembered,  accei\U«fry*cnt  throuRh  the*kid/an<i  i 

tions.  «Pt  to  ravel. 

Vogel,  assuming  the  same  fundanx   ^^"''^  <^«"  ^^  ^^^^^^  "  ^'^^''^  ^'^-'''^ 

n     I     r  1-1  .  c?olor    by    washing    frequently    wit 

tion,  iinus  irom  Ins  oi)servatlons  that  tstrong  solution  of  bicarbouate'of  80. 

solar  atmosphere  would  increase  the    ^he  odor  of  ontont  whioh  often 

red  ravs  about  1*49  times,  and  of   the  n-^nt^  ^  fryinff-pan.  is  easily  remo 
,.,j.      "  ,  1  .  ,  ,  lionrinjr    a     little    vine;rar    into    n. 

ciulerence  between  tins  result  and  thaheatin;?  it  on  the  stove. 

larger  than  would  be  expected  from  po,-  tire^l  feet  bathe  fir?*  •-  '■  ♦ 
aceonlanoe  of  the  ol.scrvation.s  but  i^^,?;,,';;'Tmf '^•u™'',,art "  ,.  .,,,,.1; 
j)ally  due  to  the  fact  that  Vogel  ^"']  — 

Laj)lace\s  which  implicitly  assumes  tlR,^,,,^,^^^^^^,^^©^,^*© 
to  be  verv  thin  as   (•om])ared  witli   tli.« 
itself,  while  Pickering's  method  of  c: 
no  such   limitation.     There   is  an   ini) 
also  between   the  observations  of  the   • 
near  the  edge  of  the  disk  :   Vogel's  obj 
much   more  ra})id  degradation  of  tlie  • 
and  so  indicate  an  atniosphere  much  d.J 
elevation  than  Pickering's.  J 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  for  the;      ClothlCrS,    Ha1 
content  ourselves  with  the  rather  vaguj 
the  removal  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  would  muhi|)lv  its 
l)rightness  several  times.     It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
amount  of  ligljt  received  by  the  earth  would  be  (loul»led  ;  ^    I 

it  is  hanlly  likely  that  it  W(»uld  be  (piintuj)Ied.  More- 
over, its  color  wotdd  be  materially  changed,  and  its  tint. 
Wo  pointed   out   by  Lmgley,  would   be   more  blue  than 


Christ! 


• 
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now.  The  solar  atmosphere  reddens  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  it,  in  just  the  same  way  that  our  terres- 
trial  atmosphere  does  at  sunset,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  radia- 
tions which  affect  the  sense  of  vision.  But  these  rays 
do  more :  if  received  upon  a  dark  surface  they  are,  as 
we  say,  '^  absorbed,"  and  the  absorbing  body  becomes 
warmer.  Nothing  in  science  is  now  much  more  certain 
than  that  these  luminous  radiations  consist  of  pulses  of 
inconceivable  (but  measurable)  frequency,  which  are 
communicated  through  intervening  space  ;  pulses  which 
are  capable  not  merely  of  affecting  the  visual  nerves  of 
sentient  beings,  but  of  producing  also  many  other  effects, 
physical,  thermal,  or  chemical,  according  to  the  surface 
which  receives  them.  The  human  eye,  however,  is  very 
circumscribed  in  its  range  of  perception,  taking  cogni- 
zance  only  of  such  vibrations  as  do  not  exceed  or  fall 
short  of  certain  limits  of  frequency — the  slowest  oscilla- 
tions it  recognizes  being  those  of  the  extreme  red,  which 
number  about  three  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
millions  of  vibrations  in  a  second  ;  while  the  most  rapid, 
those  of  the  extreme  violet,  are  nearly  twice  as  frequent, 
making  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  millions 
in  the  same  time.  The  rays  emitted  by  the  sun  are  not, 
however,  so  limited  ;  but  the  visual  vibrations  are  accom- 
panied by  others  both  many  times  more  slow  and  more 
rapid.  There  has  been  a  prevailing  idea  for  many  years, 
founded  upon  Brewster's  fallacious  experiments,  that 
thermal,  luminous,  and  chemical  rays  are  fundamentally 
different,  though  coexistent  in  the  sun's  beams.  This 
is  erroneous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  rays  whose  vibra- 
tions are  too  slow  to  be  seen  produce  powerful  heating 
effects,  and  that  those  which  are  invisible  because  they 
are  too  rapid  have  a  strong  influence  in  determining 
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I'crtain  choinical  and  physical  reactions;  l)ut  it  is  also 
triu'  that  tho  visihlo  rays  are  oapal)lc  of  |no(hicin<^  the 
Siune  etTcc'ts  to  a  «jjrcatt  r  or  lt's>  dcirrcc,  arul  there  is 
some  reason  tor  thinkin«j:  that  certain  animals  can  see 
hv  ravs  to  which  the  hnnian  retina  is  insensihh-.  There 
is  ahsoliitely  no  j)hilosophical  basis  for  distinction  be- 
tween the  visible  and  invisible  ra<liations  of  the  sun, 
except  in  the  one  j)oint  of  vibration-fi-e(|ueney — their 
pitchy  to  use  the  analoi::y  of  sound.  The  expressions 
thermal,  luminous,  and  chemical  ray>  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading. All  the  waves  of  solar  radiation  are  carriers  of 
ener»ry,  and  when  intercepted  do  woi'k,  pi-oducing  heat, 
or  vision,  or  chemical  action,  accordin*^  to  circumstances. 

If  the  amount  of  solar  lij^ht  is  enormous,  as  com- 
pared with  terrestrial  standards,  the  same  thint^  is  still 
more  true  of  the  solar  heat,  which  admits  of  somewhat 
more  accurate  measurement,  since  we  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  a  unit  so  unsatisfactory  as  the '' candle- 
power,"  and  can  substitute  thermometers  and  balances 
for  the  human  eye. 

It  is  possible  to  interce])t  a  beam  of  sunshine  of 
known  dimensions,  and  make  it  give  up  its  radiant 
energy  to  a  weighed  mass  of  water  or  other  substance, 
to  measure  accurately  the  rise  of  temperature  produced 
in  a  given  time,  and  from  these  data  to  calculate  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  given  otT  l)y  the  sun  in  a  minute 
f>r  a  day. 

Pouillet  and  Sir  .TrOm  Ilei-schel  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  fairly  to  ir^asp  the  nature  of  the  ])roblem,  and 
to  investigate  the  subject  in  a  rational  manner. 

Ilerschers  experiments  were  made  in  1S3S  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  then  engaged  in  his 
astronomical  work.  lb-  proceeded  in  this  way:  A 
small  tin  vessel,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  water, 
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carefullj  weighed,  was  placed  on  a  light  wooden  sup- 
port, touching  it  at  only  three  points.  This  was  put 
inside  of  a  considerably  larger  cylinder,  also  of  tinned 
iron,  this  outer  cylinder  having  a  double  cover  with  a 
hole  in  it,  the  cover  large  enough  to  shade  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  hole  a  little  less  than  three  inches  in 
diameter.  A  delicate  thermometer  was  immersed  in 
the  water,  with  a  sort  of  dasher  of  mica  for  the  purpose 
of  stirring  it  and  keeping  the  temperature  uniform 
throughout  the  mass.  The  apparatus  was  so  placed  and 
adjusted  that  the  whole  of  the  light  and  heat  passing 
through  the  hole  in  the  cover  would  fall  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  the  sun  at  that  time  (December  31st) 
being  within  12°  of  the  zenith  at  noon. 

This  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  sunshine  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  shaded  by  an  umbrella, 
and  the  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
noted.  Then  the  umbrella  was  removed  and  the  solar 
rays  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  water  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  much  larger  rise  of  temperature 
was  noted.  Finally,  the  apparatus  was  again  shaded, 
and  the  change  for  ten  minutes  again  observed.  The 
mean  between  the  effects  in  the  iirst  and  last  ten-minute 
intervals  could  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  influence 
of  other  causes  besides  the  sun,  and  deducting  this  from 
the  rise  during  the  ten  minutes'  insolation,  we  have  the 
effect  of  the  simple  sunshine. 

Herschers  figures  for  his  first  experiment  run  as 
follows : 

Rise  of  tompcratuiT  in  first  ten  minutes O'^'iS 

"     "  "  "  second  ton  niinutos  (sun) S^OO 

"     "  "  "  third  ten  niinuti's 0  ''10 

The  mean  of  the  first  and  third  is  0*°1T,  and  this  de- 
ducted from  the  second  gives  3"° 73  as  the  rise  of  teni« 
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poratiuv  prodiictMl  hv  a  >uiil)i';uii  three  inrhos  in  diam- 
eter, ahsorlu'd  hv  a  mass  tA'  matter  e(|uivalent  to  4,*)f'J8 
grains  of  water  (we  do  not  indicate  the  minntijv  of  the 
process  hv  which  the  weii;iit  of  tin-  t'li  ve>st'l,  ther- 
monietir,  stirrei-.  itc,  are  allowed  for).  Nothing  more 
is  now  necessary  to  eii.ihK'  us  to  compute  just  how  much 
heat  is  received  bv  the  earth  in  a  day  or  a  year,  except, 
indeed,  the  determination  of  the  very  troublesome  and 
somewhat  uncertain  correction  for  the  absorption  of 
heat  by  the  earth's  atmosphere— a  correction  deduced 
by  means  of  observations  nuide  at  varying  heights  of 
the  sun  al)ove  the  hori/on. 

Ilerschel  preferred  to  express  liis  results  in  terms 
of  melting  ice,  and  put  it  in  this  way  :  the  amount  of 
heat  received  on  the  earth's  surface,  with  the  sun  in 
the  zenith,  would  melt  an  inch  thickness  of  ice  in  two 
hours  and  thirteen  minutes  nearly. 

Since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  sun's 
radiation  is  e<pial  in  all  directions,  it  follows  that,  if  the 
sun  were  suri-oiindcd  hy  a  great  shell  of  ice,  one  inch 
thick  and  a  hun(lre<i  and  eighty-six  million  miles  in 
diameter,  its  rays  would  just  melt  the  whole  in  the 
same  time.  If,  now,  we  su])pose  this  shell  to  shrink  in 
diameter,  retaining,  however,  the  same  (piantity  of  ice 
by  increasing  its  thickness,  it  would  still  be  melted  in 
the  same  time.  Let  the  shrinkage  continue  until  the 
inner  surface  touches  the  photosphere,  and,  allowing 
for  atmospheric  absorption,  the  ice -envelope  would 
become  more  than  a  mile  thick,  through  which  the 
solar  tire  would  still  thaw  out  its  way  in  the  same  time 
— at  the  rate,  according  to  Herschers  determinations, 
of  more  than  forty  feet  a  minute.  II ei-schcl  continues 
that,  if  this  ice  were  fonne<l  into  a  rod  45*3  miles  in 
diameter,  and  darted  toward  the  sun  with  the  velocitv 
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The  probable  value  of  the  qujiEfifty  of 
ergy  transmitted  tO'  the  earth;  from 
e  sun,  according  to  tb:e  co>nclBCsi©n, 
ber  extended  ihvwstigatiow,  of  the-  late 
•ofessor  De  ^''ol.sou  Wood,  the  great- 
i  of  American  thermodi-mimistsF  &€  thfr 
leteenth  century,  is  not  far  from  that 
tained  by  I^angley— 133  foot-pound » 
r  square  foot  of  receiving  area  per 
?ond,  about  133-5o0 — 0.24  horse-power, 

the  equivalent  of  4  square  feet  per 
rse-power.  As-  actuall.v  irtiliz-e^r 
icsson  reported  his  solar  engrne  t0>  sup- 
r  a  horse-power  from  100  sciuare  feet 

receiving  area,  on  a  bright,  clear 
Yr  and  other  experimentalists-,,  with 
parentlj'  less  efficient  apparatus,  re- 
ft a  horse-power  from  about  150 
lare  feet  in  sunshine.  This  figure  is 
ifirmed  by  recent  experiments  at 
sadena,  Cal.,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
ciency  reached  by  Ericsson  has  in 
ne  cases  been  attained'..  Solar  m®!t«>rs 
.ke  availal)le  an  immense  quantity  of 
are  energy  by  direct  utilization, 
ey  are  evidently  practicable  in  the 
i.se  that  there  is  no  inherent  mechani- 

difliculty  in  their  construction  and 
oration.  They  are  subject,  however, 
the  defects  of  lack  of  steadiness  of 
irce  of  energy,  of  need  for  provision 
'  extensive  and  prolonged  storagie,.  if 
be  generally  employed,  and  to  the 
•ious  objection  of  large  cost  per  unit 
power  delivered.  AVhether  thi:^  co«t 
11  be  so  great  as  to  balance  the  pain 
niufc'  of  free  delivery  to  the  machine 
the  energy  to  be  transformed,,  can  b«> 
)wn  only  when  we  are  driven  to  the 
ious  task  of  providing  substitutes  for 
'  heat  engines.  The  remark  i«  at- 
huted  to  Professor  I^angley,  that  all 
!  coal  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  if 
rued  in  a  single  second,  Tsould  not 
?rate  a  thousandth  part  as  much  heat 
does  the  surface  of  the  sun  in  that 
it  of  time.  Yet.  it  is  evident,  that 
•  coal  deposits,  so>  lonxc:  as  they  hut. 
^  Avortli  more  to  us  than  all  the  avail- 
e  heat  of  the  sun. — Robert  H.  Thui-s 
I,  in  Cassier'«  Magazine. 
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;  t  would  be  melted  off  as  fast 
j  means  the  whole  of  the  solar 
i  on  the  head.     Or,  to  put  it 

1(1  up  a  solid  column  of  ice 
j  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half 
inconceivable  abyss  of  ninety- 
j  then  the  sun  should  conceii- 
j  would  dissolve  and  melt,  not 
;but  in  a  single  second :  one 
hid  it  would  be  water ;  seven 
jipated  in  vapor. 

statement  we  have,  however, 
•  figures,  but  those  resulting 
j  lich  increase  the  solar  radia- 

making  the  thickness  of  the 
,uld  melt  off  of  his  own  sur- 
h  nearer  sixti/  feet  than  forty. 

technically,  expressing  it  in 
iific  units,  the  sun's  radiation 
j 0,000  calories  per  minute  for 
surface,  the  calory,'^  or  heat- 
;)f  heat  which  will  raise  the 
j  ne  of  water  one  degree  cen- 

liows  that,  to  produce  this 
ion  would  require  the  hourly 
•acite  coal  more  than  nineteen 
vv  the  entire  surface  of  the 
|)('i-  hour  on  each  s(piare  foot 
IK'S  as  much  as  tlio  consnmp- 

For  many  scientirtc  purposes  the 

li  -s,  is   niore  conveniently  used — viz., 

|>r   the  tenipcruture  of  <>/»' y/<///4»;if  of 
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poratinv  produced  i)v  a  sunbea.n  tg;;' ,;;;^^^^o^boio„ist  l^zlyu^j;^":,:;;; 

cter,  absorlx'd   hy  a  mass  of  inattrr?^ia;,'(.  (^Ml/bo'''J"*^J'^  P«'rvorsw>M   ..,' 


of  in 
heat 

the  zenith,  would   melt  an  inch  lf\^^  •^^•^''•a>'lo"e7ernow  ""hT?  "^'^ 
I.  J  .1  •  .  .  .     announcing  in  somn  .         ^  ^'^  ^> 

hours  and  thirteen  minutes  near^er  wJmt  Jincts  he  ^"^nspicous  m$^ 

Since  there  is  every  reason  Cf  ^Lot  h!^  ^;^'"--^^n^ 
radiation  is  equal  in  all  dire(*ti()i'*'oplo  and  th^polft'iV"  *^"'*^  ^^'^^ 
sun  were  sur,-„u„.l,.,l  hy  .  ^v.^Z:^V'::^->.,^^'^>^^y2 
thick  and  a  hundred   and   eio-l^}^ 'J<>  arc  the  imHticians?    o 
diameter,  its   rays  would   just  XitlaUvo  As^mlV '' t!"*"";''' "'  '^^'^ 
same  time.     If,  now,  we  suppo'®*  represent  the  imh.hI^  .  '  I'jvniior 
1-  .    .         ,  '^    'ort  of   thp    tn.  .   1      ^        ''^'^  I'y  the  8 

diameter,  retainin<r,  however,  tays  pass  ovo.  i    '"'■•^'  ^"^  ^^"^  Colo 

"*»-i   me  njenihers,  Mr 


-at  the  rate,  according  to    -;-"^-  -n,.,  ioo.-lZ-^-;:  ^/^^j  r 
of  more  than  forty  feet  a  ni'^nt  t\vo    of    hi^  Tu'   ^'''^  "'''"''''  ''^ ' '' 
that,  if  this  ice  were  fonne.^'.'r.T  ""If^'.^ts.  ''ru!!!;''!^;  p,;^'     " 
diameter,  and  darted  toward  tlie  sun  with  thtT  veiocirf " 
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of  liglit,  its  advancing  point  would  be  melted  off  as  fast 
as  it  approached,  if  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  solar 
rays  could  be  concentrated  on  the  head.  Or,  to  put  it 
differently,  if  we  could  build  up  a  solid  column  of  ice 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  spanning  the  inconceivable  abyss  of  ninety- 
three  million  miles,  and  if  then  the  sun  should  concen- 
trate his  power  upon  it,  it  would  dissolve  and  melt,  not 
in  an  hour,  nor  a  minute,  but  in  a  single  second :  one 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  it  would  be  water ;  seven 
more,  and  it  would  be  dissipated  in  vapor. 

In  formulating  this  last  statement  we  have,  however, 
employed,  not  Herschel's  figures,  but  those  resulting 
from  later  observations,  which  increase  the  solar  radia- 
tion almost  fifty  per  cent.,  making  the  thickness  of  the 
ice-crust  which  the  sun  would  melt  off  of  his  own  sur- 
face in  a  minute  to  be  much  nearer  sixty  feet  than  forty. 

To  put  it  a  little  more  technically,  expressing  it  in 
terms  of  the  modern  scientific  units,  the  sun's  radiation 
amounts  to  more  than  1,200,000  calories  per  minute  for 
each  square  metre  of  his  surface,  the  calory^"^  or  heat- 
unit,  being  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  kilogramme  of  water  one  degree  cen- 
tigrade. 

An  easy  calculation  shows  that,  to  produce  this 
amount  of  heat  by  combustion  would  require  the  hourly 
burning  of  a  layer  of  anthracite  coal  more  than  nineteen 
feet  (five  metres)  thick  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
sun — nine  tenths  of  a  ton  per. hour  on  each  square  foot 
of  surface — at  least  nine  times  as  much  as  the  consump- 

*  This  is  the  engineers'  "  calory."     For  manv  scientific  purposes  the 
*^ small  cahri/,^^  a  thousand  times  less,  is  more  conveniently  used — viz., 
the  amount  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of 
water  one  centigrade  degree. 
20 
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tioii  of  \\\c  most  [)o\vi'rful  hiji.st-turiKU'O  known  to  art. 
It  is  ('(juiviik'nt  to  ii  continuous  evolution  of  al>out  twelve 
thousand  liorM'-powcr  on  cvcrv  xjuaiH'  t<>ot  ot  the  >un'8 
whole  area.  As  Sir  William  Tlionixm  (now  Lord  Kel- 
vin) has  shown,  the  sun,  if  it  were  composed  of  solid 
coal,  and  produced  its  heat  by  combustion,  would  hurn 
out  in  less  than  five  thousand  years. 

Of  this  enormous  outticnv  of  heat  the  earth  of  course 
intercepts  only  a  small  portion,  about  -s.jni^.-iuG.jj-ajf- 
Hut  even  this  minute  fraction  is  enough  to  melt  yearly, 
at  the  earth's  eijuator,  a  layer  (d'  ice  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  thick.  If  we  choose  to  express  it 
in  terms  of  '*  power,'"  we  find  that  this  is  equivalent,  for 
each  square  toot  of  surface,  to  one  liundred  and  twenty 
tons  raised  to  tlie  height  of  a  mile  ;  and,  taking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  the  avcrayr  energy  received 
from  the  sun  is  ninety-six  mile-tons  yearly,  or  one  horse- 
power continuously  acting,  to  every  sixteen  square  feet 
of  th''  earth's  surface.  Most  of  this,  of  course,  is  ex- 
])ended  merely  in  maintaining  the  earth's  temperature; 
but  a  small  portion,  ])erhaps  ydVo  ^^^  ^^^^  whole,  as  esti- 
niiited  bv  Ilelmholtz,  is  stored  awav  bv  animals  and  veije- 
tables,  and  constitutes  an  abundant  revenue  of  power 
for  the  whole  human  race.* 

*  Several  experimenters  have  contrived  inaehines  ff)r  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  solar  In  at  as  a  source  of  mechanical  ent-rpy,  amonp  whom 
Ericsson  an<l  Mouchot  have  been  most  successful  M.  I'ifre  describes 
some  results  froiu  a  machin«'  of  Mouchot's  construftiou,  claiiuinj;  to  have 
utilix.cil  more  than  seventy  prr  cent,  of  the  heat  whii-h  falls  on  the  mirrors 
of  ihe  instrument — something  over  twelve  calories  t»»  a  scjuare  metre.  \\  <• 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  percrnta;:e  of  tin-  total  solar  em'r;;y  ap- 
peared a-*  mechanical  power  in  the  eny'nti\  but  only  in  its  hoVrr.  The 
machine  had  a  niirnir-surfacc  of  nearly  a  hundred  square  feet,  and  pave 
not  fpiite  a  horse-pow«'r.  Ericsson's  enpinr,  e\hil)ited  for  several  years 
in  the  American  Institute  Fairs  in  .New  Voik,  about  IfiHil,  was  still  more 
efficient  and  powerful,  driving  a  two  and  a  half  horsepower  engine  vigor- 
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Fig.  95. 


If  we  inquire  what  becomes  of  that  principal  portion 
of  the  solar  heat  which  misses  the  planets  and  passes  off 
into  space,  no  certain  answer  can  be  given.  Remem- 
bering, however,  that  space  is  full  of  isolated  particles 
of  matter  (which  we  encounter 
from  time  to  time  as  shooting- 
stars),  we  can  see  that  nearer  or 
more  remotely  in  its  course  each 
solar  ray  is  sure  to  reach  a  rest- 
ing-place. It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  sun  sends  heat  only  to- 
ward its  planets  :  that  the  action 
of  radiant  heat,  like  that  of  gravi- 
tation, is  only  hetween  masses. 
But  scientific  investigation  so  far 
fails  to  prove  it.  The  energy 
radiated  from  a  heated  globe  is 
found  to  be  alike  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  wholly  independent  of 
the  bodies  which  receive  it,  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  the  sun  any  way  differ- 
ent in  this  respect  from  every 
other  incandescent  mass. 

Pouillet's  experiments  were 
made  about  the  same  time  as  Ilerschel's,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent apparatus,  though  based  on  the  same  ju-inciples. 
He  named  his  instrument  the  pyrheliometer,  or  "  meas- 
urer of  solar  fire."  Fig.  95  represents  it.  The  little 
snuffbox-like  vessel,  c?,  h,  of  silver-j)lated  copjUM*,  black- 
ened on  the  upper  surface,  contains  a  weighed  quantity 

ously.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such  injii'hinos  will  jirovo  practioftlly  useful 
in  countries  where  sunshine  can  be  dcpemleil  <m  at  certain  seasons,  as  in 
Egypt  and  California. 
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of  water,  and  a  ilu'nuoinotcr  is  imnicr.-cd  in  it,  the  iner- 
cMirv  in  its  stern  l)oin^  visible  at  7.  The  disk,  t%  ^,  makes 
it  easy  to  point  the  instrument  s(|uarely  to  tlie  sun,  by 
direetin<?  it  so  that  tlie  shadow  of  a  falls  concentrically 
upon  this  disk.  The  button  at  the  lower  end  is  for  the 
purpose  of  ai^itatini^  the  water  in  the  vessel  a,  a,  by  sim- 
|dy  turninij^  the  whole  thing  on  its  axis,  in  the  collar  c,  c. 
The  instrument  is  much  more  convenient  than  Ilerschers 
a|)paratus,  but  hardly  as  accurate,  except  under  very  care- 
ful manij)ulation  and  protection  from  currents  of  air. 
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Crova  has  modified  it  i)y  fillin^]^  the  upper  vessel 
with  mercury.  For  relative  measurements,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  at  diderent  hours,  Crova  employs  a  slight- 
ly diflerent  instrument,  represented  in  Fig.  IMJ. 

An  exceedingly  sensitive  alcoliol  thermometer,  sliown 
separately  at  T^  with  a  large  bulb  carefully  blackened, 
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is  inclosed  in  a  double-walled  sphere,  B^  nickel-plated 
on  the  outside.  An  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  sphere, 
carefully  aligned  with  a  similar  opening  in  a  double 
screen,  E^  allows  a  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon  the  ther- 
mometer-bulb, the  beam  being  about  two  thirds  the 
diameter  of  the  bulb.  The  thermometer  is  constructed 
with  a  supplementary  reservoir,  r,  at  the  lower  end,  b}' 
means  of  which  the  end  of  the  indicating  column  can 
be  made  to  fall  near  the  middle  of  the  scale  at  any  tem- 
perature, the  object  being  to  measure  only  changes  of 
temperature,  not  absolute  temperatures.  The  bulb  and 
tube  are  so  proportioned  that  a  degree  on  the  scale  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  thus  permitting  great  accuracy 
of  reading.  In  order,  however,  to  determine  just  how 
much  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  thermometer  of  this 
instrument  1°,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  it  with  one  of 
the  standard  instruments,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  at 
the  same  time. 

This  method  of  procedure,  by  which  we  determine 
the  rate  at  which  a  sunbeam  of  given  dimensions  com- 
municates heat  to  a  measured  mass  of  matter,  is  known 
as  the  dynamic  method.  It  is  somewhat  inconvenient 
in  requiring  considerable  time  and  a  numbei-  of  readings. 

There  is  a  different  process  for  deducing  the  same 
results,  which  has  been  employed  by  Waterston,  Erics- 
son, Secchi,  Violle,  and  others,  and  may  be  called  the 
statical  method.  It  consists  essentially  in  observing 
how  much  the  sun  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  b(Kly 
exposed  to  its  rays  above  that  of  the  inclosure  in  which 
it  is  placed,  this  inclosure  being  kept  at  a  fixed  and 
known  temperature  by  the  circulation  of  water,  or  some 
such  means.  Instruments  based  on  tliis  principle  are 
called  nciinometers.  Of  these,  pr()l)al)ly  the  most  com- 
plete in  its  arrangements  is  that  of  Violle,  described  in 
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his  papiT  uj)t>ii  tli('  !ii(';in  tt'in{)(.'nitinH'  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face, puhHshiMl  ill  t  lie  **  Auiiales  de  ( 'liiiiiie,"'  in  1S77. 
We  ^ive  a  dia^rain  of  the  iiistruiiiriit.  It  consists  of 
two  concentric  spheres  of  thin  metal,  the  outer  twenty- 
three  centimetres  in  diameter,  tlie  inner  fifteen  centi- 
inetAJS.      The   outer   is   polislied   on    the   outside;  the 
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inner  is  blackened  on  the  inside.  The  space  l)etween 
tlje  two  s])lieres  is  filled  with  water,  whieli  is  kept  at  a 
unifonr)  temperature  either  l>y  mixini^  snow  or  'we  with 
it,  or  else  hy  a  current  circulated  throu^^h  it  by  means 
of  the  stopcocks  t,  t.  A  sensitive  thermometer,  T,  has 
its  blackened  bulb  placed   in   the  center  of  the  inner 
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sphere,  the  stem  reaching  outside  through  a  tubuhire 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Two  opposite  openings, 
shown  in  the  figure,  allow  a  beam  of  sunlight  to  pass 
through  the  globes.  A  perforated  screen  at  D  limits 
its  diameter,  so  that  none  of  it  shall  touch  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  though  the  thermometer-bulb  is  entirely 
covered  by  it.  A  small  screen  at  M  allows  the  observer 
to  see  the  shadow^  of  the  thermometer-bulb,  and  so  to 
perceive  whether  the  tube  through  which  the  light 
enters  is  properly  directed.  If  the  apparatus  is  mount- 
ed upon  what  is  called  an  equatorial  stand,  like  a  tele- 
scope, and  provided  with  clock-work,  the  whole  labor 
of  observation  will  consist  merely  in  reading  the  ther- 
mometer. The  difference  betw^een  its  temj^erature  and 
that  of  the  water  in  the  surrounding  shell  gives  the 
necessary  data  for  calculating  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
radiation  at  the  time  of  reading,  since  the  heat  received 
by  the  thermometer  from  the  sun  and  shell  together 
must  just  equal  that  radiated  back  by  the  thermometer- 
bulb  to  the  shell,  after  allowing  for  the  orifices. 

Yiolle  found  that  at  noon  on  a  fair  day  the  ther- 
mometer of  this  apparatus  generally  stood,  when  ex 
posed  to  the  sun,  from  10-5°  to  12-5°  centigrade  (i.  e., 
18-9°  to  22-5°  Fahr.)  above  the  temperature  of  the  shell 
when  the  latter  was  filled  with  ice-water.  Tf  it  was 
filled  A'ith  boiling  water,  as  in  some  of  his  experiments, 
the  diiference  became  less  by  about  1°  centigmde. 

The  results  obtained  with  instruments  of  this  class, 
of  course,  agree  very  closely  with  those  reached  by  the 
dynamic  method. 

Instead  of  stating  how  much  ice  would  Ix^  melted 
in  a  minute  by  a  given  simhcani,  wc  may  givt^  tlu.  num- 
ber of  calories  received  in  one  minute  bv  a  sijuare  metre 
of  surface  exposed  pei'iicndiculai-ly  to  tlie  sun's  rays  at 
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tlu'  upper  surfiU'C  of  the  atinospliero.  This  nuinhcr, 
which  niav  he  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  sun's  radia- 
tion, is  eaUed  " ///<  st//<i/'  (Ofhsfaftt^"  and,  a(*('ordin<j^  to 
dilTerent  experimenters,  ran«:^es  from  I*ouillet\s  estimate, 
1 7«'>,  to  tliat  of  Lan<^le}',  wliieli  is  8()"(>,  the  latest  and 
most  reliahle.  Forl)es  found  282,  and  ('rova  and  Violle, 
at  a  later  date,  '2l\'2  and  25*4  respectively.  In  the  pre- 
cediui^  editions  of  this  book  it  was  taken  at  25,  but 
there  is  now  no  (juestioii  that  Langley's  result  should  be 
substituted,  since  he  has  discovered  an  important  error 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  his  laborious 
course  of  **  bolometric ''  observations  (to  be  discussed  a 
little  later)  has  sup})lied  the  data  for  the  necessary  cor- 
rection. 

Instead  of  stating  the  solar  constant  as  thirty  e?i(/i- 
neer'nuj  calories  j)er  square  metre  per  minute,  some 
prefer  to  state  it  as  three  sviall  calories  per  square  cen- 
timeire  per  minute,  wliich  comes  to  the  same  thing  : 
the  unit  of  heat  is  a  thousand  times  smaller,  and  the 
unit  of  surface  ten  thousand  times  less  than  in  the  tirst 
statement.  Professor  I.angley  himself  ])refers  this  lat- 
ter form.  Those  who  insist  on  expressing  all  scientific 
measures  in  the  so-called  "  C.  Ci.  S.  system,''  give  the 
solar  constant  as  0*05  small  calories  per  square  centi- 
metre per  second,  wliich,  of  course,  is  ecjuivalent  to 
either  of  the  other  forms. 

It  i>  not  yet  by  any  means  certain  that  this  "solar 
cMiiistant  "  is  really  constant :  indeed,  it  is  (piite  certain 
that  it  is  not  strictly  so — that  the  amount  of  heat  radi- 
ated by  the  sun  must  vary  more  or  less  with  the  changes 
which  we  know  to  occur  upon  its  surface;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  reason  to  suj)pose  that  the  variations  are 
very  great.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  ditticult  problems  of  solar  phy.-^ics  now  pending  to 
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determine  the  actual  amount  of  these  variations,  and  to 
ascertain  the  laws  that  govern  them. 

By  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  experimental 
problem  of  the  solar  constant  lies  in  the  determination 
of  the  large  and  troublesome  corrections  to  be  applied 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
It  would  take  us  too  far  to  discuss  the  formulae  and  meth- 
ods of  calculation  which  have  been  proposed.  They  are 
necessarily  very  complicated  (those,  at  any  rate,  which 
are  tolerably  accurate  in  their  results),  because  they  have 
to  take  into  account  the  meteorological  conditions,  espe- 
cially the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air.  Besides  this, 
the  absorption  varies  greatly  for  radiations  of  different 
pitch,  so  that  the  violet  rays,  which  are  photographically 
the  most  active,  suffer  more  than  the  green  and  yellow, 
which  are  most  effective  in  the  growth  of  plants ;  and 
these  more  than  the  red ;  and  the  red,  in  their  turn, 
much  more  than  the  low-pitched,  slowly  vibrating  waves 
which,  though  invisible,  are  still  powerful  carriers  of 
energy. 

Speaking  loosely,  it  may  be  estimated  that,  at  the 
sea-level,  in  fair  weather,  neither  excessively  moist  nor 
dry,  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  solar  radiation  is 
absorbed  when  the  sun  is  at  the  zenith,  and  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  at  the  horizon.  Of  the  rays 
striking  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  per  cent.,  therefore,  are  generally 
intercepted  in  the  air,  even  when  there  are  no  clouds. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  heat  absorbed 
in  our  atmosjihere  is  lost  to  the  earth.  Far  from  it: 
the  air  itself  becomes  warmed  and  connnunicates  its 
lieat  to  the  eartli  ;  and,  since  the  atniosplieiv  iiittM-ceprs 
a  large  pro})ortion  of  the  heat  which  the  earth  would 
radiate  into  space  if  not  thus  blanketed,  the  temperature 
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of  the  eartli  i»  kept  imich  higher  than  it  would  he  if 
there  were  in»  air. 

The  eai'lier  investigators  sought  to  (K'tciiniiic  tlie 
amount  of  the  necessary  eorreetion  for  tliis  atinu.spheric 
ahsorption  **  in  the  gross,"  so  to  speak.  That  is,  they 
aseertaine(l  l)y  their  experiments  the  whole  amount  of 
heat  reci'ivt'd  from  the  sun  at  dilTerent  aj)parent  eleva- 
tions, when  its  rays  had  to  penetrate  dilTerent  thick- 
nesses o  f  a  i  r  ;  and  fi-oin  the>e  re>ult>  they  attempted  to 
deduce  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  have  heen  re- 
ceived if  no  air  had  intervcniMl.  In  making  the  calcu- 
lation they  employed  a  well-known  formula  which  gives 
with  practical  correctness,  for  a  hohUHjcntonH  ray  (all  of 
one  wave-length)  of  light  or  heat,  the  amount  trans- 
mitted through  anv  tj:iven  thickness  of  an  absorhinj; 
medium  when  we  have  once  for  all  determined  tlie  per- 
centaire  transmitte<l  throuiifh  a  stratum  of  the  medium 
one  unit  thick.  This  ])ercentage  is  callcil  *'  the  coetfi- 
cient  of  transmission,"  and  can  he  found  hy  measuring 
the  amount  of  this  homogeneous  light  or  heat  trans- 
nntted  through  any  two  strata  that  differ  con.siderably 
in  thickness. 

Now  the  experimenters  knew  j)erfectly  well  that 
the  radiant  heat  they  were  dealing  with  was  not  homo- 
geneous, hut  composed  of  rays  of  widely  different  wave- 
length :  they  supposed,  however,  tluit  hy  treating  the 
matter  as  thev  did  thcv  w<tuld  iret  a  sort  of  averaire 
coetHcient  of  transmission  which  would  he  practically 
correct. 

In  this  they  were  greatly  mi>taken.  I'rofes.sor  Lmg- 
ley  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  error,  to  show  that  its 
correction  would  largely  increase  the  estimate  of  the 
solar  constant,  and  to  invent  the  apparatus  and  make 
the  observations  necessary  to  bring  out  the  truth.     He 
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saw  that  it  was  indispensable  to  determine  the  atmos- 
pheric coefficient  of  transmission  separately  for  each  of 
a  multitude  of  rays  of  different  wave-length  distributed 
all  along  the  spectrum — the  invisible  portions  as  well  as 
the  visible — and  to  determine  also  for  each  ray  its  pro- 
portion contributed  to  the  total  amount  of  sunlight 
energy.  For  this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  devise  a 
heat-measurer  far  more  delicate  than  any  before  in  use, 
and  with  it  to  explore  the  spectrum  from  end  to  end, 
both  from  stations  near  the  level  of  the  sea  and  from 
the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  (Mount  Whitney,  15,000 
feet  high). 

The  new  heat-mea^urer,  which  he  called  the  "  bolom- 
eter," depends  upon  the  principle,  long  known  and 
previously  applied  by  Jamin  and  others,  that  the  elec- 
trical resistance  of  a  metal  is  increased  by  warming  it. 
The  sensitive  "  nerve,"  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  a  little 
strip  of  iron  or  palladium  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long, 
by  j^Q-  wide,  and  y^^-q-u  thick.  This  is  balanced  against 
a  similar  strip  placed  near  the  first,  but  screened  from 
the  heat  rays  to  be  measured. 

The  two  strips  form  the  so-called  "  arms  "  of  an  elec- 
tric balance,  and  are  connected  w^ith  a  delicate  gal- 
vanometer, the  index  of  which  (a  spot  of  light)  moves 
whenever  there  is  any  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween them.  The  instrument  with  which  Lani^^lev  has 
lately  been  making  his  wonderful  map  of  the  invisible 
regions  of  the  spectrum,  indicates  distinctly  one  mil- 
liontli  of  a  centiijrade  dej^ree. 

The  strips  are  mounted  in  a  little  tube  of  hard  rub- 
ber, so  as  to  l)e  carefully  protected  from  all  outside 
iniiuences,  except  that  a  narrow  slir  in  front  of  the 
"  nerve "  leaves  it  free  to  receive  the  rays  to  be  ob- 
served. 
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Tho  bolometer  is  iise<l  in  ('(Hinectioii  with  a  larpe 
sjKH*tro8cope,  takinji;  the  ])luee  of  tlie  evepieee  :  in  thib 
"  8j>eetro-hc>h)ineter,"  as  Lan<;lev  call.--  the  comhination, 
the  prism,  if  one  is  used,  must  he  of  rock-salt,  the  only 
substance,  so  far  as  known,  which  freely  transmits  the 
invisible  rays  of  the  heat  spectrum.  The  lenses  of  the 
spectroscope  are  also  of  the  same  material. 

For  some  j)ur])»)ses  a  orratin*^  can  be  used,  but  usually 
its  s}>ectrum  is  too  feeble. 

The  lii^ht  is  brought  to  the  collimator  plit  by  a  mir 
ror,  and  as  the  grating  or  prism  is  turned  the  spectrum 
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traverses  the  bolometer  slit,  and  the  galvanometer  index 
by  its  motion  indicates  the  dark  lines  and  bright  inter- 
spaces as  they  pass  it  in  procession. 
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Fig.  98  represents  one  form  of  the  instrument.  The 
rays  arrive  through  the  lens  L,  pass  through  the  prism 
P,  and  are  then  reflected  back  from  the  mirror  M  to 
the  bolometer  at  B,  from  which  the  wires  go  to  the 
galvanometer  and  to  the  battery  which  furnishes  the 
current. 

Until  quite  recently  the  galvanometer  readings  had 
to  be  made  by  the  eye  and  the  records  by  hand,  an  ex- 
ceedingly tedious  business,  but  very  lately  the  apparatus 
has  been  made  automatic.  The  galvanometer  index  (a 
spot  of  light)  falls  upon  a  sensitive  plate  which  is  car- 
ried along  in  precise  correspondence  with  the  motion  of 
the  grating  or  prism.  The  result  is  an  irregular  curve 
on  the  developed  plate,  in  which  dark  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum are  represented  by  notches. 

In  this  way  work  that  would  have  taken  months  by 
the  old  methods  can  be  done  in  a  single  afternoon.  By 
a  simple  process,  also  automatic,  the  curve  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  picture  of  the  spectrum  showing  its  dark 
lines  and  other  characteristics  just  as  does  a  photograph. 

In  1894  Langley  published  the  map  of  the  invisible 
spectrum,  which  we  give  as  Fig.  99.     The  reader  will 
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notice  how  very  short  is  the  visible  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum, as  compared  with  the  extensive  range  of  rays  of 
longer  wave-length.  The  amount  of  energy,  however, 
contained  in  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  below  (to  the 
right  of)  the  point  marked  3  is  extremely  small,  though 
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still  sonsihlc  to  a  point  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  l]^^- 
ure.  Tti  a  eertain  extent  some  of  the  salient  peeuliari- 
ties  of  the  upper  part  of  this  invisible  Bpectrum,  as  far 
as  \  on  the  niai).  iiad  been  l)rou;rht  to  liirlit  bv  earlier 
investi«;ators,  especially  l)r('(jU('i-('l,  Lamaii>l<y,  and  Ab- 
ney,  the  last  of  whom  even  succeeded  in  photo^raphin<^ 
a  part  of  it.  Uiit  Lani^ley  was  the  tirst  to  <;ive  us  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  nui]) ;  and  in  soine  portions 
his  large-scale  map,  which  we  ean  not  well  reproduce 
here,  is  already  fairly  comjuirable  in  detail  and  accuracy 
with  Kirchhotf's  nuip  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

E.xperiments  with  the  thermopile  sliow  that  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  solar  disk  varies,  like  the  light,  very 
considerably  from  the  center  to  the  edges.  The  first 
observations  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Professor  Henry 
at  Princeton  in  1845,  and  Lave  since  been  repeated  by 
many  others,  Secchi  and  Langley  especially.  Accord- 
ing tt>  Langley,  the  heat  emitted  from  a  j)oint  about  20" 
from  the  limb  is  only  one  half  that  from  the  same  extent 
of  surface  at  the  center  of  the  disk. 
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More  recently  Frost  at  Potsdam  and  AVilson  at 
Daramona  have  reinvestigated  the  subject  a  httlc  more 
fully,  and  in  the  preceding  table  we  give  their  results 
as  well  as  Langley's. 

If  we  compare  this  table  with  that  given  on  page 
281,  which  gives  the  variation  of  luminosity  from  cen- 
ter to  edge  of  the  solar  disk,  it  is  at  once  evident,  as 
Langley  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  1875,  that  the 
absorption  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  selective,  the  short 
waves  of  the  solar  radiation  being  more  affected  than 
the  long.  Besides  this  regular  variation  of  the  radiation 
from  center  to  edge,  Secchi,  in  1852,  found,  or  thought 
he  found,  a  notable  difference  between  the  radiation 
from  the  equator  of  the  sun  and  that  from  the  higher 
latitudes,  the  difference  being  at  least  one  sixteenth 
between  the  equator  and  latitude  30°.  The  northern 
hemisphere  he  also  found  to  be  a  little  hotter  than  the 
southern.  Later  investigators  (Langlej'  especially)  have 
failed  to  find  any  such  difference ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  probable  that  Secchi  was  mistaken,  though  this 
is  not  certain,  as  it  would  be  quite  unsafe  to  assert  that 
the  actual  condition  of  the  sun's  surface  may  not  have 
changed  between  1852  and  1876. 

In  connection  with  the  absorption  of  the  solar  at- 
mosphere, Langley  has  ventured  some  interesting  specu- 
lations. After  showing  that  variations  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  sun-spots  can  not  dlrecthj  ]>roduce 
any  sensible  effect  upon  terrestrial  temperatures,  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  slight  changes  in 
the  depth  and  density  of  the  sun's  absorbing  layer  would 
make  a  great  difference;  and  he  raises  the  (piestion 
whether  we  may  not  find  hero  the  explanation  of  glacial 
and  carboniferous  periods  in  tlic  eartlTs  history.  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  were  the  envelope  removed,  the  solar 
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radiation  would  Ix'  al)uut  (loii))lt'(l,  and  perhaps  increased 
in  a  inueh  liii^lier  ratio,  while  any  eonsi(h'ral)le  increase 
of  its  thickness  would  so  diminish  our  heat>upply  as 
to  give  us  perpetual  winter. 

As  yet  our  means  of  ol)>er\ation  ha\-e  not  >uttieed 
to  detect  witii  certainty  any  variations  in  the  amounc  oi 
heat  emitted  hy  tlie  sun  at  ditferent  times.  That  there 
are  such  variations  is  almost  certain,  since  the  nuclei  ol 
sun-spots  radiate  mucli  less  lieat,  as  well  as  light,  than 
neiirhhorinj;  rejrions  of  the  solar  surface,  and  the  faculne 
more :  this  has  been  directly  determined  with  the  ther- 
mopile. 

Some  very  ingenious  instruments  have  of  late  yeare 
been  devised  and  constructed  by  the  younger  Angstrom 
for  the  pur[)ose  of  recording  automatically  the  inten- 
sity of  solar  radiation  during  an  entire  day,  and  sum- 
ming up  the  total  amount — a  process  which,  if  carried 
out  every  clear  day  for  several  years  at  some  suitable 
station,  ought,  after  a  tliorough  discussion,  to  furnish 
interesting  data  as  to  the  thernuil  activity  of  the  sun. 
The  ditliculties,  however,  dejx'uding  on  the  continual 
variations  in  the  meteor(d()gical  conditions  are  enor- 
mous ;  the  truly  solar  vjiriations  seem  to  be  utterly 
masked  and  overpowered  by  those  that  originate  in  our 
own  atmos])here. 

As  was  said  in  the  chapter  upon  the  sun-spots,  we 
are  as  yet  entirely  uncertain  whether,  at  the  time  of  a 
8un-spot  maximum,  the  solar  radiation  is  more  or  less 
powerful  than  the  average. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pretty  vigorous  dis 
cussion  as  to  tlie  temj)erature  of  the  sun,  and   that  the 
subject  is  a  ditlicult  one  is  evident  H?nough   from  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  estimates  of  the  highest 
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authorities.  For  instance,  Secchi  originally  contended 
for  a  temperature  of  about  18,000,000°  Fahr.  (though 
he  afterward  lowered  his  estimate  to  about  250,000°) ; 
Ericsson  puts  the  figure  at  4,000,000°  or  5,000,000°  ; 
Zollner,  Spoerer,  and  Lane  name  temperatures  ranging 
from  50,000°  to  100,000°  Fahr.,  while  Pouillet,  Yicaire, 
and  Deville  have  put  it  as  low  as  between  3,000°  and 
10,000°  Fahr. 

The  difficulty  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  sun 
can  not  properly  be  said  to  have  a  temperature  any 
more  than  the  earth's  atmosphere  can.  The  tempera- 
ture of  different  portions  of  the  solar  envelope  must 
vary  enormously,  increasing  fast  as  we  descend  below 
or  ascend  above  the  surface.  There  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  thousands  of  degrees  between  the  temperatures 
of  the  chromosphere  and  of  the  photosphere ;  and  still 
other  thousands  between  that  of  the  photosphere  and 
the  depths  beneath. 

We  may,  however,  partially  evade  this  difficulty  by 
substituting  as  the  object  of  inquiry  the  sun's  effective 
temperature — i.  e.,  instead  of  seeking  to  ascertain  the 
actual  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face, we  may  inquire  what  temperature  would  have  to 
be  given  to  a  uniform  surface  of  standard  radiating 
power  (a  surface  covered  with  lampblack  is  generally 
taken  as  this  standard),  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  sun, 
in  order  that  it  might  emit  as  much  heat  as  the  sun 
actually  does.  In  this  way  we  ol)tain  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite object  of  invcvstigation.  But  the  problem  still  re- 
mains very  difficult,  and  has  obtained  as  y(>\  no  entirely 
satisfactory  solution.  The  difiiculty  lies  in  our  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  laws  which  connect  the  tem])erature  of  a 
surface  with  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  per  second. 
So  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  does 
21 
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not  trreatly  exceed  tliat  of  surroundinp^  space,  tlie  heat 
emitted  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  excess  of 
temperature.  The  extremely  high  values  of  the  solar 
temperature  asserted  by  Secchi  and  Ericsson  depend 
ui)()n  the  assum})tion  of  this  law  (known  as  Newton's) 
of  proi)ortionality  between  the  heat  radiated  and  the 
temperature  of  the  radiating  mass — a  law  which  direct 
ex}ieriment  ])roves  to  be  untrue  as  soon  as  tlie  temj)era- 
ture  rises  a  little.  In  reality,  the  amount  of  heat  radi- 
ated increases  much  faster  than  the  temperature. 

More  than  lifty  years  ago  the  French  physicists, 
Dulong  and  Petit,  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments, 
deduced  an  empirical  formula,  which  answered  pretty 
satisfactorily  for  tem])eratures  up  to  a  dull-red  heat. 
By  applying  this  formula,  Pouillet,  Yicaire,  and  others 
arrived  at  the  low  solar  temperatures  assigned  by  them. 
It  is,  however,  evidently  unsafe  to  a})ply  a  purely  em- 
pirical formula  to  circumstances  so  far  outside  the  range 
of  the  observations  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and,  in 
fact,  within  a  few  years  several  experimenters,  Rosetti 
especially,  have  shown  that  it  needs  modification,  even 
in  the  investigation  of  artificial  temperatures  like  that 
of  the  electric  arc.  Kosetti,  from  his  observations,  has 
deduced  a  different  law  of  radiation,  and  by  its  appli- 
cation finds  U),U0O°  Cent.,  or  18,000°  Fahr.,  as  the  6'//i?c- 
tive  temperature  of  the  sun — a  result  which,  all  things 
considered,  seems  to  the  writer  more  reasonable  and  bet- 
t<T  founded  than  any  of  the  earlier  estimates.  Rosetti 
considers  that  this  is  also  pretty  nearly  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  upper  layers  of  the  photosphere.  The 
radiating  power  of  the  photosplieric  clouds,  to  be  sure, 
can  hardlv  be  as  great  as  that  of  lampblack  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  radiation  is  supplemented  by  that  of 
other  layers,  both  above  and  below. 
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Still  more  recently  (in  1892)  Le  Chatelier  has  de- 
duced an  effective  temperature  of  7,600°  Cent,  (or  about 
13,700  Fahr.)  by  a  study  of  the  intensity  of  certain  red 
rays  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  intensity  of  the  same 
rays  in  the  radiations  of  certain  bodies  heated  to  lumi- 
nosity. 

Still  later  Wilson  and  Gray,  by  a  very  elaborate  in- 
vestigation, which,  on  the  whole,  seems  entitled  to  take 
the  precedence  over  all  competitors  so  far,  have  obtained 
as  a  result  8,000°  '^  Cent.,  or  14,400°  Fahr.  Their  appa- 
ratus and  methods  were  different  from  any  previously 
employed  :  as  a  measurer  of  the  radiation  they  used  the 
"  radio-micrometer  "  of  Boys,  which  combines  thermo- 
pile and  galvanometer  in  one,  and  possibly  surpasses  in 
sensitiveness  even  the  "bolometer"  of  Langley.  For 
the  determination  of  temperatures,  by  which  to  inter- 
pret the  radiation  measures,  they  used  a  modified  form 
of  Joly's  meldometer,  in  w^hicli  a  strip  of  platinum  is 
raised  to  any  desired  temperature  short  of  melting  by 
a  current  from  a  storage  battery  or  dynamo.  The  ap- 
paratus utilizes  the  inventions  and  resources  of  the  new- 
est scientific  art,  and  would  have  been  impossible  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  their  observations  disprove 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law  of  radiation,  and  seem  to  con- 
firm the  much  simpler  one  proposed  by  Stephan  of 
Vienna,  and  theoretically  deduced  by  Eoltzmann  as  a 
consequence  of  tlie  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 
The  formula  is  simply  this,  R  =  ^/  x  T* :  in  which  R  is 
the  intensity  of  the  radiation  in  unlU  of  energy,  a  is  a 
constant  coefficient,  (lej)onding  on  the  nature  of  the  body 

*  The  highest  artificiiil  tiMupeniturcs  are  supjiosed  to  fall  short  of 
'2,500°  Cent.  Possibly  this  ligure  may  now  be  exceeded  in  some  of  the 
electric  furnaces. 
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and  units  of  en(M'i:y  and  torn poratnrc  om ployed,  while 
T  is  the  teinperatinv  of  the  body  above  tiie  absolute 
zero,  and  is  eiiual  to  the  centigrade  temperature  with 
2T;J°  added. 

If  the  effective  temperature  of  the  sun  were  doubled 
we  should  receive  bixteen  times  as  niucli  lu'at,  and  ten 
thousand  times  as  much  it"  its  temperature  were  in- 
creavsed  only  ten  times. 

Scheiner,  of  Potsdam,  has  shown  spectroscopically 
that  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  reversing  layer  is  al- 
most certainly  intermediate  between  that  of  the  electric 
arc  and  the  much  higher  temperature  of  the  Leyden-jar 
spark.  In  the  spectrum  of  magnesium  there  are  two 
lines  at  \  4,4^2  and  \  4j)r»*J  which  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted in  behavior.  The  former  is  strong  in  the  spark- 
spectrum  but  hardly  visible  in  that  of  the  arc,  while  with 
4-,3.")-2  the  reverse  is  true ;  and  Scheiner  shows  that  the 
dillerence  depends  upon  temperature.  Now  in  the  solar- 
spectrum  4:,.Sr)2  is  a  conspicuous  dark  lino,  and  the  other 
is  missing;  whence  the  inference  that  the  magnesium 
vapor  in  the  reversing  layer  is  about  as  hot  as  the  electric 
arc,  and  the  photosphere  helow,  of  course,  still  hotter. 

Besides  the  data  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
temperature  ol)tained  by  the  methods  above  mentioned, 
we  have  also  direct  evidence  of  a  very  impressive  sort. 
AVhen  heat  is  concentrated  by  a  burning-glass,  the  tem- 
perature at  the  focus  can  not  rise  above  tliat  of  the 
source  of  heat,  the  effect  of  the  lens  being  simply  to 
move  the  object  at  the  focus  virtually  toward  the  sun; 
80  that,  if  we  neglect  the  los^  of  heat  by  transmission 
through  the  glass,  the  temperature  at  the  focus  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  point  |)lac(Ml  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  sun  that  the  solar  disk  woidd  seem  just  as 
large  as  thr  Ims  itself  viewed  from  its  own  focus. 
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The  most  powerful  lens  yet  constnicted  thus  virtu- 
ally transports  an  object  at  its  focus  to  within  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face, and  in  this  focus  the  most  refractory  substances — 
platinum,  fire-clay,  the  diamond  itself — are  either  in- 
stantly melted  or  dissipated  in  vapor.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  sun  were  to  come  as  near  us  as  the 
moon,  the  solid  earth  would  melt  like  wax. 

We  have  spoken,  a  few  pages  back,  of  Professor 
Langley's  experimental  comparison  between  the  brill- 
iance of  the  solar  surface  and  that  of  the  metal  in  a 
Bessemer  converter.  At  the  same  time  he  made  meas- 
urements of  the  heat  by  means  of  a  thermopile,  and 
found  the  heat  radiation  of  the  solar  surface  to  be  moi^e 
than  eighty-seven  times  as  intense  as  that  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
experiment  only  sets  a  lower  limit  to  the  solar  radiation, 
so  that  it  is  altogether  probable  that,  were  all  the  neces- 
sary corrections  determined  and  applied,  the  ratio  would 
be  increased  from  eighty-seven  to  at  least  a  hundred, 
and  perhaps  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Ericsson,  in  1872, 
made  a  somewhat  similar  comparison  in  a  dilfererit  and 
exceedingly  ingenious  manner.  lie  floated  a  calorime- 
ter containing  about  ten  pounds  of  water  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  large  mass  of  molten  iron,  by  means  of  a  raft 
of  fire-brick.  The  calorimeter  was  raised  a  little  above 
the  surface,  and  the  water  contained  was  kept  in  circu- 
lation by  suitable  mechanism.  Tie  found  that  the  radia- 
tion of  the  metal  was  a  trifle  over  two  hundred  and  flfty 
calories  per  minute  for  each  square  foot  of  surface. 
This  is  equivalent  to  twenty -seven  hundred  and  ninety 
calories  to  the  square  metre,  and  is  only  -^^  of  the  sun's 
emission.  Tie  estimated  the  temj^erature  of  tlu^  metal 
at  3,000°  Fahr.,  or  1,538°  Oent.     Professor  Langley,  in 
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bis  experinu'iit,  estimated  the  temperature  of  tlie  l>es- 
Femer  metal  mueh  liii::lK'r — superior,  iii  fact,  to  the  tem- 
perature of  mehiiig  })hitinum,  whieii  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  about  2,000°  Cent,  lie  bases  this  conclusion 
upon  the  fact  that  })latiiniiii  w  ii-e,  stretched  above  the 
mouth  oi  the  converter,  or  dipped  into  the  issuing 
stream,  was  immediately  melted.  Since,  however,  iron 
and  its  vapor  attack  ]ilatinuni  much  in  the  same  way  as 
mercurv  and  its  vapor  attack  gold,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  estimate.  The  same 
conclusions  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  solar  tem})erature 
follow  from  investigations  by  Soret  and  others  as  to 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  from  a 
com])arison  with  artificial  sources  of  heat  in  respect  to 
the  relative  })roportion  of  the  niys  of  different  wave- 
lengths in  the  total  radiation.  A  body  of  low  tempera- 
ture emits  an  enormous  proportion  of  slow-swinging, 
invisible  vibrations,  while,  as  the  temperature  rises,  the 
shorter  waves  become  proportionally  more  and  more 
abundant.  Thus,  in  the  composition  of  a  body's  radia- 
tion, we  get  some  clew  to  its  temperature.  Hitherto 
all  such  tests  concur  in  putting  the  sun's  temperature 
high  above  that  of  any  known  terrestrial  flame. 

And  now  we  come  to  (piestions  like  these:  How  is 
such  a  heat  maintained?  IIow  long  has  it  lasted  al- 
readv  ^  How  Ion*'  will  it  continue?  Are  there  anv 
signs  of  either  increase  or  dinunution  \ — (piestions  to 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  only  somewhat 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  replies  are  possible. 

As  to  progressive  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  solar 
heat  it  can  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  anything  of  the  sort  since  the  beginning  of  authentic 
records.  There  have  been  no  such  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals  within  the  last  two  thou- 
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sand  years,  as  must  have  occurred  if  there  had  been, 
within  this  period,  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the 
heat  received  from  the  sun.  So  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  the  vine  and  olive 
grow  just  where  they  did  in  classic  days,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  cereals  and  the  forest-trees.  In  the  re- 
moter past  there  have  been  undoubtedly  great  changes 
in  the  earth's  temperature,  evidenced  by  geological 
records — carboniferous  epochs,  when  the  temperature 
was  tropical  in  almost  arctic  latitudes,  and  glacial  pe- 
riods, when  our  now  temperate  zones  were  incased  in 
sheets  of  solid  ice,  as  northern  Greenland  is  at  present. 
Even  as  to  these  changes,  however,  it  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  they  are  to  be  traced  to  variations  in  the  amount 
of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  or  to  changes  in  the  earth 
herself,  or  in  her  orbit.  So  far  as  observation  goes,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  outpouring  of  the  solar  heat,  amaz- 
ing as  it  is,  appears  to  have  gone  on  unchanged  through 
all  the  centuries  of  human  history. 

What,  then,  maintains  the  fire  ?  It  is  quite  certain, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  mere  combus- 
tion. As  has  been  said,  only  a  few  pages  back,  it  has 
been  shown  that,  even  if  the  sun  were  made  of  soHd 
coal,  burning  in  pure  oxygen,  it  could  only  last  about 
six  thousand  years  :  it  would  have  been  nearly  one  third 
consumed  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Nor  can  tlie  source  of  its  heat  lie  simply  in  the  cooling 
of  its  incandescent  mass.  Huge  as  it  is,  its  temperature 
must  liave  fallen  more  than  perceptibly  within  a  thou- 
sand years  if  this  were  the  case. 

Many  different  theories  have  been  proposed,  two  of 
which  now  chiefly  occupy  the  Held.  One  of  them  tiuds 
the  chief  source  of  the  solar  lu>at  in  the  impact  of 
meteoric  matter,  the  other  in  the  >lo\v  contraction  of  the 
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Bun.  As  in  till'  tirst,  it  is  (juite  certain  that  a  part  of 
the  sohir  heat  is  j)ro(liiced  in  tliat  wa  v  ;  but  the  (|iiestion 
is  whether  the  supply  of  meteoric  matter  is  sutiicieiit 
to  account  for  any  great  pruj)urtion  of  the  whole.  As 
to  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  (juestion 
as  to  the  adecpiacy  of  the  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
whole  supply  of  solar  heat ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  direct 
evidence  whatever  that  the  sun  is  rcallv  shrinkinc:. 

The  bai^is  of  the  meteoric  theory  is  sim])ly  this :  If 
a  moving  body  be  stopped,  either  suddenly  or  gradually, 
a  quantity  of  hciit  is  generated  which  may  be  expressed, 

.  .  juv'    .  .  . 

in  calories,  bv  the  formula  -—zt^^,  in  which  rn  is  the  mass 

S,839 

of  the  body,  in  kilo<;rammes,  and  r  its  \eloeitv,  in  me- 
tres  per  second.  A  body  weighing  s,;330  kilogrammes, 
and  moving  one  metre  per  second,  would,  if  stopped, 
develop  just  one  caloi-y  of  heat — i.  e.,  enough  to  heat 
one  kilogramme  of  water  from  freezing-point  to  1° 
Cent.  If  it  were  moving  live  hundred  metres  per 
second  (about  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball),  it  would  pro- 
duce two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  as  much 
heat,  or  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of 
water  ecjual  to  itself  about  30°  Cent.  If  it  were  mov- 
ing, not  five  hundred  metres  per  second,  but  about  seven 
him<lre(l  thousand  (approximately  the  velocity  with 
which  a  bodv  would  fall  into  the  sun  from  anv  planet- 
ary  distance),  the  heat  produced  would  be  1,400x1,400, 
or  nearlv  two  million,  times  as  great — sutHcient  to  bring 
a  mass  of  matter  many  thousand  times  greater  than  itself 
to  most  vivid  incandescence,  and  immenselv  more  than 
could  be  jtrnduced  by  its  complete  combustion  under 
any  conceival)le  circumstances.  Lord  Kelvin  (formerly 
Sir  "William  Tiiomson)  has  calculated  the  amount  of 
heat  which  would  be  pro<iuced  by  each  of  the  planets 
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in  falling  into  the  sun  from  its  present  orbit.  The  re- 
sults are  as  follows,  the  heat  produced  being  expressed 
by  the  number  of  years  and  days  through  which  it 
would  maintain  the  sun's  present  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy: 

Years.  Days. 

Mercury 6  219 

Venus 83  326 

Earth 95     19 

Mars 12  259 

Jupiter 32,254 

Saturn 9,652 

Uranus 1,610 

Neptune 1,890 

Total 45,604 

That  is,  the  collapse  of  all  the  planets  upon  the  sun 
would  generate  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  its  supply  for 
nearly  forty-six  thousand  years.  A  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  only  about  one  one-hundredth  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth,  falling  annually  upon  the  solar  surface,  would, 
therefore,  maintain  its  radiation  indefinitely.  Of  course, 
this  increase  of  the  sun  would  cause  an  acceleration  of 
the  motion  of  all  the  planets — a  shortening  of  their 
periods.  Since,  however,  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  times  that  of  the  earth, 
the  yearly  addition  would  be  only  one  thirty-three-mill- 
iontli  of  the  whole,  and  it  would  require  centuries  to 
make  the  effect  sensible.  Tlie  only  (question,  then,  is, 
whether  any  such  quantity  of  matter  can  be  supposed 
to  reach  the  sun.  Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  deny  this 
dogmatically,  it,  on  tlie  whole,  seems  imprv)bal)le,  for 
astronomical  reasons.  In  th(^  lirst  ])lace,  if  meteoric 
matter  is  so  abundant,  llic  eai-tli  ought  to  encounter 
much  more  of  it  than  she  does  ;  enougli,  in  fact,  to 
raise    her   temperature    above    that    of   boiling    water. 
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Then,  a«xain,  if  s«>  lar^c  a  (luaiiiliy  «»f  matter  annually 
falls  upon  the  solai-  surface,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
a  vastly  greatci'  <iuaiitity  circulating  around  the  sun 
between  it  and  the  planet  ^lercuiy.  The  })rocess  by 
which  the  orbit  of  a  nieteorie  b«)dy  is  so  changed  as 
to  nuike  it  enter  the  solar  atni()sj)here  is  a  very  slow 
one,  so  that  only  a  very  snudl  ])r()portion  of  the  whole 
could  be  caught  in  any  given  year.  Now,  if  there  were 
near  the  sun  any  considerable  (juantity  of  meteoric 
nn\tter — anything  like  the  nuiss  of  the  earth,  for  in- 
stance— it  ought  to  produce  a  wry  observable  effect 
upon  the  motions  of  the  planet  Mercury,  an  effect  not 
vet  detected.*  For  this  reason  astronomers  generally, 
while  conceding  that  a  portion,  and  })ossibly  a  consider- 
al)le  fraction,  of  the  solar  heat  may  be  accounted  for  by 
this  hypothesis,  are  disposed  to  look  further  for  their 
explanation  of  the  principal  revenue  of  solar  energy. 
They  find  it  in  the  probable  slow  contraction  of  the 
sun's  diameter,  and  the  gradual  liquefaction  and  solidi- 
fication of  the  gaseous  mass.  The  same  total  amount 
of  heat  is  j)roduced  when  a  body  moves  against  a  resist- 
ance which  brings  it  to  rest  gradually  as  if  it  had  fallen 
through  the  same  distance  freely  and  been  suddeidy 
stopped.  If,  then,  the  sun  does  contract,  heat  is  neces- 
sarily produced  by  the  j^rocess,  and  that  in  enormous 
quantity,  since  the  attracting  force  at  the  solar  surface 
is  more  than  twenty-seven  times  as  great  as  gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  contracting  mass  is  so 
immense. 

*  Lovcrricr  considorrd  that  he  lind  detected  in  the  motions  of  Mercury 
an  irregularity  of  thr  kind  indicated,  but  much  smaller.  It  was  such, 
accorflin^  to  his  calculations,  as  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
one  or  several  planets  wlio-tc  afr;;rejratc  mass  shoidd  be  much  less  than 
that  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  basis  on  which  he  founded  his  strong 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  intra-Mcrcurial  planet  Vulcan. 
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In  this  process  of  contraction,  each  particle  at  the 
surface  moves  inward  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
diminution  of  the  solar  radius,  while  a  particle  below 
the  surface  moves  less,  and  under  a  diminished  gravi- 
tating force ;  but  every  particle  in  the  whole  mass  of 
the  sun,  excepting  only  that  at  the  exact  center  of  the 
globe,  contributes  something  to  the  evolution  of  heat. 
To  calculate  the  precise  amount  of  heat  developed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  the  law  of  increase  of  the 
sun's  density  from  the  surface  to  the  center ;  but  lielm- 
lioltz,  who  first  suggested  the  hypothesis,  in  1853,  has 
shown  that,  under  the  most  unfavorable  suppositions,  a 
contraction  *  in  the  sun's  diameter  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  a  year — a  mile  in  a  little  more  than  seventeen 
years — would  account  for  its  whole  annual  heat-emis- 
sion. This  contraction  is  so  slow  that  it  would  be  quite 
imperceptible  to  observation.  It  would  require  seven 
thousand  years  to  reduce  the  diameter  a  single  second  of 
arc,  and  nothing  less  would  be  certainly  detectable. 

Of  course,  if  the  contraction  is  more  rapid  than  this, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  sun  must  be  actually  rising, 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  heat  it  is  losing.  Obser- 
vation alone  can  determine  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

If  the  sun  were  wholly  gaseous,  we  could  assert 
positively  that  it  must  be  growing  hotter;  for  it  is  a 
most  curious  (and  at  first  sight  paradoxical)  fact,  first 
pointed  out  by  Lane  in  1870,  that  the  temperature  of 
a  gaseous  body  continually  rises  as  it  contracts  from 
loss  of  heat.  By  losing  heat  it  contracts,  but  the  heat 
generated  by  the  contraction  is  more  than  sullicient  to 
keep  the  temperature  from  falling.  A  gaseous  mass 
losing  ho;it  by  radiation    muvst,  therefore,  at  the  same 

*  These  figures  have  been  altered  to  correspond  with  Langley's  value 
of  the  solar  eonstant. 
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tiiiu'  grow  both  siikiHit  and  hotter,  until  the  density 
beeonies  so  irreat  that  the  ordinary  hiwH  of  £;a8eous  ex- 
pansioii  roach  their  limit  and  condensation  into  the 
litjuid  form  begins.  The  sun  sei'ins  to  have  arrived 
at  this  point,  if  indeed  it  were  ever  wholly  gaseous, 
which  is  (juestionable.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  make  ont.  the  exterior  ]iortion  -i.  e.,  the  photo- 
sphere -apj)ears  to  be  a  shell  of  cloudy  matter,  preci})- 
itatod  from  the  vapors  which  make  np  the  principal 
mass,  and  the  jirogressive  contraction,  if  it  is  indeed  a 
fact,  must  result  in  a  continual  thickening  of  this  shell 
and  the  increase  of  the  clouddike  ])ortion  of  the  solar 
mass. 

This  change  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  form 
must  also  be  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  heat,  sutHcient  to  materially  diminish 
the  amount  of  contraction  needed  to  maintain  the  solar 
radiation. 

Evidently  if  this  theory  of  the  source  of  the  solar 
heat  is  correct,  it  follows  that  in  time  it  must  come  to 
an  end  ;  and  looking  backward  we  see  that  there  must 
also  have  been  a  be<rinninf!:.  Time  was  when  there  was 
no  such  solar  heat  as  now,  and  tlie  time  must  come  when 
it  will  cease. 

AVe  do  not  know  enough  about  the  amount  of  solid 
and  li(piid  matter  at  present  in  the  sun,  or  of  the  nature 
of  this  matter,  to  calculate  tin-  future  duration  of  the 
sun  with  great  exactness,  though  an  ap])roximate  esti- 
mate can  be  made.  The  pn>blem  is  a  little  complicated, 
even  on  the  sim])lest  hyj)othesis  of  ])urely  gaseous  con- 
traction, because  as  the  sun  shrinks  the  force  of  gravity 
increases,  and  the  anu)unt  of  contraction  necessiiry  to 
generate  a  given  amount  of  heat  becomes  less  and  less ; 
but  this  ditlicultv  is  easilv  met   by  a  skillful  mathema- 
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tician.  According  to  Xewcomb,  if  the  sun  maintains 
its  present  radiation  it  will  have  shrunk  to  half  its  pres- 
ent diameter  in  about  five  million  years  at  the  long- 
est. As  it  must,  when  reduced  to  this  size,  be  eight 
times  as  dense  as  now,  it  can  hardly  then  continue  to 
be  mainly  gaseous,  and  its  temperature  must  have  begun 
to  fall.  Newcomb's  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  sun  can  continue  to  give  sufficient 
heat  to  support  life  on  the  earth  (such  life  as  we  now 
are  acquainted  with,  at  least)  for  ten  million  years  from 
the  present  time. 

It  is  possible  to  compute  the  past  of  the  solar  his- 
tory upon  this  hypothesis  somewhat  more  definitely 
than  the  future.  The  present  rate  of  contraction  being 
known,  and  the  law  of  variation,  it  becomes  a  purely 
mathematical  problem  to  compute  the  dimensions  of 
the  sun  at  any  date  in  tlie  past,  supposing  its  heat-radi- 
ation to  have  remained  unchanged.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  to  know  anything  more  than  the  present 
amount  of  radiation,  and  the  mass  of  the  sun,  to  com- 
pute how  long  the  solar  fire  can  liave  been  maintained, 
at  its  present  intensity,  by  the  process  of  condensation. 
No  conclusion  of  geometry  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  contraction  of  the  sun  from  a  diameter  even  many 
times  larger  than  that  of  Neptune's  orbit  to  its  present 
dimensions,  if  such  a  contraction  has  actually  taken 
place,  has  furnished  about  eighteen  million  times  as 
much  heat  as  the  sun  now  su])plios  in  a  year;  and  tljcro- 
fore  tliat  the  sun  can  not  have  been  emitting  heat  at 
the  present  rate  for  more  than  that  length  of  tinu\  if  its 
heat  has  really  been  generated  in  this  manner.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  sun  has  been  shining  as  now  for 
a  longer  time  than  that,  tlu^  theory  would  be  refuted  ; 
but  if  the  hy[)othesis  be  ti'uc,  as  it  probably  is  in  the 
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main,  wc  arc  inexorably  vshiit  up  to  tlic  conclusion  that 
the  total  life  of  the  solar  system,  from  its  birth  to  its 
death,  is  inoludeil  in  some  such  space  of  time  as  thirty 
million  years.  No  reasonable  allowances  for  the  fall  of 
meteoric  matter,  based  on  what  we  are  now  able  to  ob- 
serve, or  for  the  development  of  heat  by  licpiefaction, 
soliditication,  and  chemical  combination  of  dissociated 
vapors,  coultl  raise  it  to  si.xty  million. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  assert 
tliat  tliere  lias  been  no  catastrophe  in  the  past — no  col- 
lision with  some  wandering  star,  endued,  as  C.Voll  has 
supposed,  like  some  of  those  we  know  of  now  in  the 
heavens,  with  a  velocity  far  surpassing  that  to  be  ac- 
(juired  by  a  fall  even  from  infinity,  producing  a  shock 
which  might  in  a  few  hours,  or  moments  even,  restore 
the  wasted  energy  of  ages.  Neither  is  it  wliolly  safe  to 
assume  that  there  may  not  be  ways,  of  which  we  yet 
have  no  conception,  by  which  the  energy  a])parently 
lost  in  space  may  be  returned,  at  lea>t  in  part,  and  so 
the  evil  day  of  the  sun's  extinction  may  be  long  post- 
poned. 

In  1882  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  of  London,  proposed  a 
new  theory  of  the  solar  energy  much  in  this  line,  and 
the  scientific  eminence  of  its  author  secured  it  most  re- 
spectful consideration  and  discussion.  Although  it  was 
soon  abandoned  as  untenable,  on  account  of  want  of 
evidence  as  to  some  of  its  fundamental  assumptions, 
and  fatal  objections  to  it  from  astronomical  consider- 
ations, it  is  so  suggestive  and  instructive  that  we  have 
concluded  to  retain  the  statement  and  discussion  of  it 
that  was  given  in  a  supplementary  note  to  the  second 
edition  of  this  book  a  dozen  years  ago. 

"The  fundamental  conditions"  of  Dr.  Siemens's 
theory  are  the  following,  in  his  own  words: 
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"1.  That  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon  compounds  are  present 
in  stellar  and  interplanetary  space. 

"2.  That  these  gaseous  compounds  are  capable  of  being  ^i«5o- 
ciated  (decomposed  into  their  elements)  by  radiant  solar  energy 
while  in  a  state  of  extreme  attenuation. 

"3.  That  these  dissociated  vapors  are  capable  of  being  com- 
pressed into  the  solar  atmosphere  by  a  process  of  interchange 
with  an  equal  amount  of  reassociated  vapors,  the  interchange 
being  effected  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  sun  itself." 

Granting  these  conditions,  he  argues  that  the  solar 
heat  is  produced  by  the  recombination  of  the  elemental 
gases  contained  in  a  current  which  is  continually  drawn 
in  upon  the  region  of  the  sun's  poles ;  this  current  be- 
ing produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  which  acts  like 
a  gigantic  fan-wheel,  throwing  off  the  adherent  gases 
at  its  equator,  and  thus  continually  removing  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  combustion,  and  redistributing  them  through 
space. 

Moreover — and  this  is  the  point  of  the  theory  upon 
which  he  puts  special  emphasis — he  teaches  that  these 
compound  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  inter- 
cept the  solar  heat  not  received  by  the  planets  (heat 
which,  from  the  liuman  point  of  view,  would  otherwise 
be  wasted),  and  utilize  it  in  their  own  decomposition ; 
thus  the  solar  fire  is  made  to  prepare  its  own  fuel  from 
the  ashes  of  its  own  furnace,  and  an  explanation  is  found 
for  its  enduring  constancy. 

While,  for  reasons  soon  to  be  stated,  we  can  not  ac- 
cept this  theory,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  tliat 
there  is  nothing  ahsurd  in  it.  It  is  not  to  be  put  into 
the  category  of  the  speculations  whicli  explain  gravita- 
tion and  the  planetary  motions  by  electric  vortices,  or 
any  similar  nonsense. 

If  space  is  filled  with  composite  vapors,  and  if  rays 
of  light  and  heat  can  decompose  them  again  into  their 
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eloniont.s  then,  to  some  extent,  tlie  theory  not  only  may 
be  but  mut<t  l)e  true.  A  hot  revolvin«j^  ^h)be,  niovin<r 
in  a  spaee  tilled  with  sucii  vapors,  must  neeessarily  pro- 
duce sueh  currents  as  Dr.  Sii'UK'ns  imlieates,  and  must 
maintain  a  continual  tire  upon  its  surface:  the  question 
would  only  be  how  great  and  how  hot  a  fire. 

Now,  as  to  L)r.  Siemens's  fundamental  hypotheses. 
Probably  no  one  will  eare  to  deny  the  possible  existence 
of  .simn'  gaseous  matter  in  space,  though  it  seems  much 
more  probable  that  what  nuitter  is  scattered  about  be- 
tween the  planets  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  little  solid 
grains,  sueh  as  we  see  from  time  to  time  in  sliooting-stars. 

Ihit  an  interplanetary  atmosphere  of  any  sensible 
density  is,  we  think,  irreconcilable  with  the  observed 
motions  of  planets,  and  especially  of  comets.  Dr.  Sie- 
mens suggests  TT^^T-y  of  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere as  a  possible  maximum,  without  indicating  what 
the  minimum  might  be.  But,  in  order  to  supply  the 
requisite  amount  of  material  to  keep  up  the  sun's  heat, 
the  density  of  the  interplanetary  atmosphere  would 
have  to  be  vsomewhere  from  -j-J^^  to  y^-^j^-^  <>f  the  den- 
sity of  the  air  at  tlie  earth's  surface."*^ 

*  In  an  article,  contained  in  the  " Nineteenth  Century"  for  April, 
188*J,  Dr.  Siemens,  nioctinjr  sonjc  oltjcctions  that  had  hecn  made  to  his 
theory,  shows  thai  a  current  of  mingled  pases,  containing  five  per  cent, 
of  unconibined  hydrogen  and  n)arsh-ga.«<,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  netitral  gas,  wotdd  by  its  combustion  account  for  the 
whole  supply  of  .mdar  heat,  if  at  the  sun's  surface  the  density  were  the 
same  as  that  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  the  velocity  a  hundred  feet 
per  second.  Taking  this  estimate,  and  assuming  that  the  inrushing  cur- 
rent continues  to  be  perceptible  at  a  distance  even  so  great  as  fifty  mill- 
ions of  miles,  and  that  its  filaments  move  t«)ward  the  sun  in  converging 
lines,  we  find  that  the  interplanetary  atmosphi're  must  there  have  a  den- 
sity of  about  iTi'.nn  '»f  the  air  at  tlu'  earth's  surfac*'.  If  we  suppose  the 
indraught  to  vanish  at  a  less  distance  from  the  sun,  the  density  must  be 
greater. 
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IN'ow  the  resistance  of  an  atmosphere,  of  even  the 
density  mentioned,  would  be  very  serious  upon  bodies 
moving  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times  faster  than 
cannon-balls,  and  the  effect  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  in 
a  considerable  retardation  and  a  consequent  shorten- 
ing of  their  periods.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  observed  behavior  of  Encke's  comet,  the  density 
of  the  interplanetary  medium  can  not  well  exceed 
^^Tr,TroTr,"DT^,iroT,Foi5'  ^^  *^^^  earth's  atmosphere.  (See 
Harkness's  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  AVashington 
astronomical  observations  for  1870.) 

Siemens  indeed  remarks  that,  "  assuming  that  the 
matter  filling  space  is  an  almost  perfect  fluid  not  lim- 
ited by  border  surfaces,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  retar- 
dation by  friction  through  such  an  attenuated  medium 
would  be  very  slight  indeed,  even  at  planetary  veloci- 
ties." But,  so  far  as  experiments  go,  the  rarefaction  of 
a  gas  does  not  tend  to  bring  it  more  nearly  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  perfect  fluid ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  approach  rather  to  the  condition  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  isolated  pellets  flying  through  space :  witness 
the  phenomena  of  the  radiometer  and  Crookes's  tubes. 

Another,  and  it  seems  to  us  quite  as  serious  an  ob- 
jection to  the  theory,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  limits  the 
temperature  of  the  solar  surface  to  that  corresponding 
to  the  dissociation  point  of  the  gaseous  compounds 
there  formed  ;  and  this  dissociation  point  for  tlie  hydro- 
carbons and  the  vapor  of  water,  even  granting  a  con- 
siderable pressure  at  the  solar  surface,  is  not  above 
(),()(KI°  to  8,000°  Fahr.,  which  is  much  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sun's  surface  indicated  by  all  the  most 
recent  determinations. 

Furthermore,  if  the  absorption  of  radiant  energy 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  really  amounts  to 
22 


anytliiiij:^  -"^onsihlo,  the  stars  ouij^lit  to  be  (juite  invisible, 
or  ut  anv  rate  no  heat  should  reach  us  from  them. 

As  to  till*  ( lieniieal  assum])tion  that  the  hydrocarbon 
compounds  when  i^reatly  rarefied  can  be  dissociated  by 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  we  Ix'lii'vt'  that  no  evi- 
dence has  been  found  of  >uch  an  elTect. 

And  yet  one  almost  rej^rets  that  the  theory  can  not 
ho  accepted,  for  it  would  remove  some  very  serious  dif- 
ficulties that  now  embarrass  the  ])roblem  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  })lanetary  system.  The  accepted  contraction 
theory  of  llelmholtz  certainly  appears  to  allow  too  little 
time  for  the  sun's  lifetime  of  radiant  activity  to  be  con- 
sistent with  a  reasonable  exj)lanation  of  the  process  by 
which  the  j)rescnt  state  of  tilings  has  come  about. 

While  we  have  mentioned  only  three  theories  of  the 
solar  heat,  the  reader  will  understand  that  a  multitude 
have  been  proposed  and  rejected,  some  as  absurd  and 
others  as  inade(]uate.  To  the  former  class  belong  the 
speculations  of  those  wlio  liken  the  sun  to  the  armature 
of  a  dynamo  or  the  whirling  plate  of  an  *'  influence  ma- 
chine," forgetting  that  in  both  these  cases  the  energy 
radiated  as  light  and  heat  must  be  derived  ultimately 
from  the  sun's  energy  of  rotation ;  and  a  simple  calcu- 
lation shows  that  this  energv  of  rotation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  radiation  for  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Those  tlieories,  on  the  other  hand,  that  seek  to  ac- 
count for  the  snlar  heat  as  the  simple  cooling  of  an 
incandescent  body,  like  a  red-hot  ball  of  metal,  or  by 
the  '* combustion  "  of  solar  material,  in  the  chemical 
BCDse  of  the  word,  or  by  the  simple  condensation  of 
vapors  into  clouds  and  the  liberation  of  the  so-called 
latent  heat  of  vaporization — these  all,  like  the  meteoric 
theory,  are  utterly  inadequate. 
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SVM3fARY  OF  FACTS,  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  SUN. 

Table  of  Numerical  Data. — Constitution  of  Sun's  Nucleus. — Peculiar 
Properties  of  Gases  under  High  Temperature  and  Pressure. — Char- 
acteristic Differences  between  a  Liquid  and  a  Gas. — Constitution  of 
the  Photosphere  and  Higher  Regions  of  the  Sun's  Atmosphere. — 
Professor  Hastings's  Theory. — Pending  Problems  of  Solar  Physics. 

It  may  be  well  to  collect  into  a  brief  summary  the 
principal  facts  and  conclusions  of  the  preceding  pages, 
presenting  them  in  a  single  comprehensive  view.  We 
give  first,  therefore,  a  table  of  the  statistics  of  the  sun 
— the  facts  which  can  be  stated  in  numbers : 

Solar  parallax  (equatorial  horizontal),  8*80"  ±  0'02". 

Mean   distance  of  the   sun   from   the   earth,   92,885,000   miles ; 

149,480,000  kilometres. 
Variation  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  between  Janu- 
ary and  June,  3,100,000  miles;  4,950,000  kilometres. 
Linear  value  of  l"on  the  sun's  surface,  4o0'3  miles ;  724"7  kih)- 

metres. 
Mean  anfjular  semidiamoter  of  the  sun,  16'  02*0''  ^t:  TO". 
Sun's  linear  diameter,  806,400  miles;  1,394,800  kilometres.    (This 

may,  perliaps,  be  variable  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 

miles.) 
Ratio  of  the  sun's  diameter  to  the  earth's.  109-6. 
Surface  of  tlie  sun  comjjared  with  the  earth,  11,940. 
Volume,  or  cubic  contents,  of  the  sun  compared  with  tiie  earth, 

1,305,000. 
Mass,  or  quantity  of  matter,  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  earth, 

331,000  ±  1,000. 
Mean  density  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  earth.  (i-2r)3. 
Mean  density  of  the  sun  compared  with  water,  llOti. 
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Force  of  jjravity  on  the  suirs  Burfnce  compared  with  that  on  the 
earth,  27*6. 

Distnneo  a  ho«ly  wouhl  fall  in  one  second,  444''i  feet;  li{;V5  metres. 

lurlination  of  the  sun's  axis  to  tlie  e(;li|iti(',  7°  15'. 

Lonjritiide  of  its  asci-ndinji  node,  74'^ 

I>;ito  whon  thi'  -Mil  i>  at  tlie  nodf,  .lime  4-5. 

Moan  time  of  tlie  sun's  rotation,  25:{M  days. 

Time  of  rotation  of  the  sun's  cciuator,  :i5  (hiys. 

Time  of  rotation  at  hititiide  20'',  2575  days. 

TiiiK'  of  rotation  at  latitude  IMf,  26*5  days. 

Tinu-  of  rotation  at  latitude  45°,  27"5  days. 

(These  last  four  niunhers  are  somewliat  doiihtful,  the  formulre 

of  various  authorities  givinj;  results  differing  by  several  hours  in 

some  cases.) 

Linear  velocity  of  the  sun's  rotation  at  his  ecjuator,  l-2(il  miles 
per  soc(»nd  ;  2*02S  kiloiiK'tres  j)er  second. 

Total  (piantity  of  sunlight,  1,575,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
candles. 

Intensity  of  tiie  sunli^dit  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  190,000  times 
that  of  a  candle-tlame;  5,:}0(i  times  that  of  motal  in  a  Bessemer 
converter;  146  times  that  of  a  calcium-light ;  .*3'4  times  that 
of  an  electric  arc. 

Brightness  of  a  point  on  the  sun's  limh  compare<l  uith  that  of  a 
point  near  the  center  of  the  disk,  25  per  cent. 

Heat  received  per  minute  from  tin-  sun  upon  a  square  metre,  per- 
pendicularly exposed  to  the  solar  radiation,  at  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  earth's  atmosphere  {the  solar  con^tant)^  30  calories. 

Ileat-radiation  at  tlie  surface  of  the  sun,  per  square  metre  per 
minute,  1,840,000  calories. 

Thickne!?s  of  a  shell  of  ice  which  would  he  melted  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  per  minute,  582  feet;  or  17*7  metres. 

.Mechanical  ecpiivalent  of  the  solar  radiation  at  the  sun's  surface, 
continuously  acting,  l.*il,ooo  horse  power  per  square  metre; 
or  12,000  (nearly)  per  square  foot. 

Effective  temperature  of  the  solar  surface,  about  10,000°  Cent., 
or  18,000*'  Fahr.  (according  to  Kosetti);  about  8,000**  Cent., 
or  14,400"  Fahr.  (according  to  Wil>on  and  Gray). 

Of  COUTH',  it  lianilv  iuumI  1k'  nj)oatetl  liere  that  tlic 
tigurcs  relating  to  the  light  and   heat  of  the  sun  are 
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much  less  reliable  than  those  which  refer  to  its  distance, 
dimensions,  mass,  and  attracting  power. 

Fig.  100  is  intended  to  present  to  the  eje,  more 
clearly  than  any  mere  description,  the  constitution  of 
the  sun,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  concentric 
shells  or  envelopes  as  conceived  by  the  writer. 

The  picture  is  an  ideal  section  through  the  center. 
The  black  disk  represents  the  inner  nucleus,  which  is 
not  accessible  to  observation,  its  nature  and  constitution 
being  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  The  white  ring  sur- 
rounding it  is  the  photosphere,  or  shell  of  incandescent 
cloud  which  forms  the  visible  surface.  The  depth,  or 
thickness,  of  this  shell  is  quite  unknown  ;  it  may  be 
many  times  thicker  than  represented,  or  possibly  some- 
what thinner.  Nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  is  sej^arated 
from  the  inner  core  by  a  definite  surface,  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  distinct  boundary  between 
them. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  photosphere,  however,  is 
certainly  pretty  sharply  defined,  though  very  ii-regular, 
rising  at  points  into  facula3,  and  depressed  at  others  in 
spots,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Immediately  above  this  lies  the  so-called  "  reversing 
stratum,"  in  which  the  Fraunhofer  lines  originate.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  gases  which  compose 
this  stratum  do  not  merely  overlie  the  photosphere,  but 
they  also  fill  tlie  interspaces  between  the  ])liotospherie 
clouds,  forming  the  atmosphere  in  whicli  they  float, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  this  fact  in 
the  diagram.     (See  page  '^2iS.) 

Above  the  ''  reversing  stratum  "  lies  the  scark^t 
cliromosphere,  witli  prominences  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions  rising  high  above  the  solar  surface  ;  and 
over,  and  embracing  all,  is  the  coronal  atmosphere  and 
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tlic  mvsterioiis  radianci'  of  cloiuls,  rifts,  and  streamers, 
fadiiiij:  ixradiiullv  into  the  outer  darkness. 

At  tlie  center  of  the  sun  the  earth  is  represented  in 
its  true   rehitive  dimensions  ~  f^-rf  <>f  the  three  inches 
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wliich  is  takrn  as  the  scale  of  the  sun'>  diameter.  This 
scale  reduces  our  ^do])e  to  a  little  dot  only  ^g^  of  an  inch 
across.  Aroun<l  it,  at  its  proper  distance,  is  drawn  tin* 
orhit  of  the  moon,  still  far  within  the  j)hotosj)here,  the 
moon   herM-lf   being  fairly   rcpn-M-nted  by  any  one  of 
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the  minute  points  wliich  make  up  the  dotted  line  that 
indicates  her  path. 

The  central  nucleus  is  made  black  in  the  picture, 
simply  for  convenience,  and  not  with  any  purpose  to 
indicate  that  the  matter  which  composes  it  is  cooler  or 
even  less  brilliantly  luminous  than  the  photosphere.  It 
is  quite  probable,  indeed,  tliat  this  central  core  (which 
contains  certainly  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  sun)  is  purely  gaseous,  and  it  is  of  course 
true  that,  at  a  given  temjperature  and ^ressure^  a  gaseous 
mass  has  a  lower  radiating  power,  and  is  less  luminous, 
than  a  mass  of  clouds,  such  as  those  which  constitute 
the  photosphere.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  both  com- 
pression and  increase  of  temperature  rapidly  raise  the 
radiating  power  of  a  gas  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
at  no  very  considerable  depth,  the  growing  pressure  and 
heat  may  more  than  equalize  matters,  .and  render  the 
centi'al  nucleus  as  intensely  bright  as  the  surface  of  the 
sun  itself. 

At  the  u])per  surface  of  the  photosphere,  however, 
and  all  through  it,  indeed,  the  uncondensed  gases  are 
dark  as  compared  with  the  droplets  and  crystals  which 
make  up  the  photospheric  clouds.  Here  the  pressure 
and  temperature  are  lowered,  so  that  the  vapors  give 
out  no  longer  a  continuous  but  a  bright-line  spectrum, 
whenever  we  get  a  chance  to  see  them,  against  a  non- 
luminous  background  ;  and,  when  the  intonscr  light  from 
the  liquid  and  solid  particles  of  the  photosphere  shines 
through  these  vapors,  they  rob  it  of  the  corresponding 
rays,  and  ])roduce  for  us  the  familiar  dark-lined  spec- 
trum of  ordinary  sunlight. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  state  again  the 
reasons  for  believini;  the  arcnt  bodv  of  the  sun  to  be 
gaseous ;    the  argument  depends   upon   the   enormous 
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heat  at  tlir  siirfaci',  wliich  kci'ps  tliu  solar  atinusj)hure 
charged  witli  tlic  vapoi^s  of  our  familiar  metals,  and  tiie 
fact  that  the  iiuim  density  of  tlie  sun  is  so  low  (oidy 
one  and  one  fourth  times  that  of  water),  that  it  is  quite 
inipossihle  that  any  of  the  8ui)stanees  whieh  we  have 
reason  to  believe  to  exist  in  the  sun  could  have  the 
solid,  or  even  the  licjuid,  form  through  any  eonsiderahle 
portion  of  its  mass.  That  is  to  say,  if  any  lar<^e  proj)or- 
tion  of  the  whole  were  composed  of  solid  or  li(|uid  iron, 
titanium,  magnesium,  etc.,  the  density  would  be  far 
greater  than  it  really  is ;  and,  since  the  temjierature,  at 
the  surface  even,  where  there  is  free  radiation  and  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  of  space,  is  so  higb  as  to  keep  these 
bodies  in  the  state  of  vajwr,  it  is  not  likely  that,  at 
greater  depths,  it  is  low  enough  to  permit  their  licpie- 
faction  or  soliditieation. 

And  yet  the  theory  that  they  are  in  a  gaseous  state 
is  not  free  from  difficulties.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  urged  with  great  plausibility  that,  under  the 
enonnous  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent nuiss  acted  upon  by  the  solar  gravity — nearly 
twenty-eight  times  that  of  the  earth,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered— any  gas  whatever  must  be  li(piefied  at  no  very 
great  depth  below  the  surface. 

Even  on  the  earth,  for  example,  the  density  of  the 
air  decreases  one  half  for  every  three  and  a  half  miles 
of  elevation,  and  it  ought  to  increase  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion for  eveiy  three  and  a  half  miles  of  descent  be- 
low the  sea  level,  if  we  drop  for  a  moment  considerations 
relative  to  temperature.  Since  water  is  about  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  times  as  heavy  as  the  air  at  the 
earth's  surface,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shaft  thirty-five  miles  deep  tlie  air  would  be  more 
dense   than  water,  if   of    the  same    temj)erature  as   at 
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the  surface ;  and,  before  a  depth  of  fifty  miles  were 
reached,  it  would  become  denser  than  gold,  unless  it 
had  first  liquefied,  and  so  become  less  compressible. 
If  we  take  account  of  the  slight  decrease  of  the  force  of 
gravity  as  we  go  below  the  earth's  surface,  and  assume 
that  the  temperature  increases,  even  at  the  rate  of  100° 
Fahr.  for  each  mile  of  descent,  the  results  will  be  modi- 
fied, but  not  materially  changed  in  character.  It  would 
merely  be  necessary  to  go  some  ten  miles  deeper  to 
reach  the  same  result. 

'NoWj  at  the  sun,  where  the  action  of  gravity  is  so 
much  more  intense,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  tem- 
perature rises  very  rapidly  helow  the  surface^  or  unless 
Hquefaction  supervenes,  the  density  of  gases  must  in- 
crease so  fast  that  the  mean  density  of  the  mass — if  the 
sun  be  really  gaseous — must  be  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  any  known  metal. 

But  liquefaction,  as  we  now  know,  can  not  take 
place  under  the  circumstances.  The  researches  of  An- 
drews and  his  successors  have  shown  that  to  liquefy 
a  gas  two  things  nmst  go  together — increase  of  pressure 
and  diminution  of  temperature.  For  each  gas  there  is 
a  so-called  ''  critical  temperature,"  and,  so  long  as  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  this  point,  no  pressure 
whatever  can  reduce  the  gas  to  the  liquid  form.  When 
the  temperature  has  fallen  below  it,  then  pressure  alone 
will  produce  the  desired  effect,  and,  if  the  temperature  is 
very  low,  only  a  slight  degree  of  pressure  will  be  needed. 
Now  on,  or  in,  the  sun  the  temperature  can  not  be 
supposed  to  be  below  the  "  critical  points "  of  several 
of  the  gases  found  there,  and  hence,  as  has  been  said, 
their  liquefaction  is  out  of  the  (piestioii.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  unwilling  to  admit  a  sutHcient  increase  of 
temperature  with  increasing  depth  below  the  solar  sur- 
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faco,  have  boeii  dispusL'd  to  lioKl  that  the  central  j)or 
tions  of  till'  sun  are  not  coniposeil,  to  any  great  extent, 
of  the  same  elements  w  hicli  the  8j)eetr()8eo|)e  reveals  to 
us  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  but  of  sctine  dilTi-rent  un- 
known solid  or  licpud  suhstanee,  of  great  rigidity  and 
low  density.  With  this  view,  generally,  also  goes  the 
belief  that  tin-  i-volution  of  solar  heat  is  essentially  a 
surface-action,  produced,  by  some  unexplained  ])rocess, 
only  where  the  exterior  of  the  solar  orb  encounters  open 
space,  and  not  of  necessity  implying  any  great  heat  in 
the  inner  depths.  The  older  observers,  especially  the 
llerschels,  for  the  most  j)art  lii'ld  theories  essentially 
like  that  sketched  above.  The  elder  Ilcrscliel,  it  will 
be  remend)ered,  even  contended  ])retty  vigorously  that 
the  central  globe  of  the  sun  is  a  habitable  world,  shel- 
tered from  the  blazing  pliotos])here  by  a  layer  of  cool, 
non-luminous  clouds.  And  in  nu)re  recent  times  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Z()llner  have  maintained  that  the  luminous 
surface  is  either  licpiid  or  solid. 

While  it  is,  ])erliaps,  not  possible  to  demonstrate  at 
present  the  falsity  of  this  theory,  by  proving  that  the 
solar  nucleus  is  neither  solid  nor  li(piid,  and  showing 
that  the  solar  heat  is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  but 
j)i'rmeates  the  whole  mass  with  contimuilly  increiising 
intensity  near  the  center  of  the  globe,  it  is  yet  evident 
enough  that  it  meets  the  exigencies  of  the  case  only  by 
calling  in  unknown  and  Imaginary  sub>tances  and  op- 
erations. ( )n  the  other  hand,  the  gaseous  theory,  which 
is  now  generally  a(lopte<l,  involves  no  new  kinds  of  mat- 
ter or  unknown  forces,  but  conceives  of  solar  ])henom 
tna  as  entirely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  we  are  famil- 
iar with  in  our  laboratories,  though  innnensely  dilTerent 
in  degree  and  intensity. 

If  we  nnly  grant   that  the  temperature  rises  rapidly 
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enough  from  the  surface  downward  through  the  solar 
globe,  the  whole  difficulty  as  to  the  density  of  such  a 
gaseous  sphere  vanishes.  It  is  true  that,  on  this  view, 
the  central  temperature  must  be  tremendous,  even  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  photosphere.  But  why 
not  ?  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  to  the  contrary  ?  If 
we  could  suppose  the  sun  wholly  made  of  hydrogen, 
and  that  the  ordinary  relations  deduced  by  our  labora- 
tory experiments  hold  between  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature through  all  possible  ranges  of  both,  it  would 
then  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  compute  the 
least  central  temperature  which  would  give  the  solar 
globe  its  present  density.  If,  however,  we  remember 
that  other  materials,  and  in  unknown  proportions,  enter 
into  the  problem,  and  that  in  all  probability  our  labora- 
tory-work gives  only  approximate  formulae,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  computation  would  be  useless.  We  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  vague  expres- 
sions, and  say  roughly  that  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
internal  heat  must  as  much  exceed  that  of  the  photo- 
sphere as  this  sui-passes  the  mere  animal  wai-mth  of  a 
living  body. 

But  while,  on  the  whole,  it  thus  seems  probable  that 
the  sun's  core  is  gaseous,  nothing  could  be  remoter  from 
the  truth  than  to  imagine  that  a  mass  of  gas,  under 
such  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  would  ro- 
semble  our  air  in  its  obvious  characteristics.  It  would 
be  denser  than  water  ;  and  since,  as  Maxwell  and  otliei-s 
have  shown,  the  viscosity  of  a  iras  increases  fast  with 
rising  temperature,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  resist 
motion  something  like  a  mass  of  pitch  or  putty. 

One  might,  then,  naturally  enough  ask,  why  a  sub- 
stance so  widely  different  from  gases  as  we  know  tlu'in 
by  experience,  and  so   much    ivsnnbling  what    we   are 
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accu.-tonuMl  to  call  the  sfiuitluids,  should  not  he  classiMl 
witli  tiiiMii  ratluT  tliaii  with  the  ^asi-s.  The  ivplv,  of 
coni*s(.',  is,  that  uhhoui^h  the  suhstaiice  thiif;  hears  a 
superHeial  likeness  to  the  seiiiitluids,  its  essential  char- 
acteristics are  still  thosi'of  a  «j^as,  viz.,  continiiou>  expan- 
sion under  diininishin*:^  pressui-c  wiihout  the  foi-ination 
of  a  free  surface  of  e(piilil)riuni  ;  continuous  (.'Xpansiou 
under  increasing  temperature  without  the  attainment  (►£ 
a  boilint^-})oint  ;  and,  in  the  ease  of  a  nuxture  of  dif- 
ferent leases,  a  uniform  dilfusion  of  each,  according  to 
Dalton's  law,  without  regard  to  s])ecitic  gravity. 

Perhaps  a  little  fuller  ex])lanation  may  he  allowed  on 
these  points,  which  are  often  nii>iiiiderstood.  Suppose 
a  mass  of  liipiid  to  be  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  which 
it  just  tills,  and  com]iressed  by  some  enormous  force ; 
now  let  the  vessel  gr<>w  gradually  larger,  thus  relieving 
the  pressure.  The  li(juid  will  expand,  at  lirst  keeping 
the  vessel  full ;  l)ut  at  last,  even  if  heat  be  su])plied  to 
prevent  the  tem]H'rature  from  falling,  a  time  will  come 
when  the  li(pii(l  will  no  longer  till  the  vessel,  hut  an 
empty  space  will  he  left  above  a  wclldctini'd  "free  sur- 
face of  e<piilil)rium  " — a  space  empty,  that  is,  of  the 
licpiid,  but  of  course  occu])i(Ml  by  its  vapor.  Now,  if 
we  take  a  similar  vessel  tilled  with  a  compressed  gas, 
the  density  of  which  may,  on  account  of  the  pressure, 
at  first  even  exceed  that  of  tlie  li<|ui(l  in  the  case  just 
cited,  and  allow  the  vessel  to  expand  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, at  the  same  time  su])plying  heat  enough  to  keep 
the  temperature  from  falling,  the  gas  will  never  cease 
to  fill  the  whole  vessel,  nor  will  it  ever  form  a  free  sur- 
face like  the  liipiid,  however  far  the  eidargement  of  the 
vessel  may  be  carried. 

Again,  if  we  take  a  cylinder  with  a  weighted  ])iston, 
fitting  it  and  moving  freely  in    it,  and,  after  tilling  the 
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space  below  the  piston  with  a  liquid,  apply  heat  to  it, 
we  shall  find  that  at  first  the  temperature  will  rise  regu- 
larly, and  the  liquid,  expanding  slightly  as  it  warms, 
will  push  the  piston  before  it.  But,  when  a  certain 
temperature,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  piston,  has  been  reached, 
the  liquid  will  cease  to  grow  hotter  by  the  further  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  will  begin  to  boil ;  and  the  liber- 
ated vapor  will  raise  the  piston  and  occupy  the  otherwise 
vacant  space  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If,  how- 
ever, the  space  originally  below  the  piston  were  occupied 
by  a  gas,  however  dense,  no  such  thing  would  happen. 
The  gas,  on  the  application  of  heat,  would  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  expand  regularly  without  discontinuity  or 
limit. 

Finally,  as  to  the  third  criterion  which  marks  the 
difference  between  liquids  and  gases.  In  a  mixture  of 
liquids  of  different  specific  gravities,  the  different  mate- 
rials separate  and  arrange  themselves  in  strata,  according 
to  their  weights,  unless  they  have  some  chemical  action 
on  each  other — for  example,  quicksilver,  water,  and  oil. 
But  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  differing  however  widely 
in  specific  gravity — for  example,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon  dioxide — behaves  in  no  such  way  :  under  all  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  each  gas  distributes 
itself  through  tlie  whole  space,  precisely  as  if  the  others 
were  not  present,  only  more  slowly  than  if  it  were  alone. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  to  demonstrate  that  the  ])rincipal  portion  of 
the  solar  mass  is  gaseous,  tliis  nuich  can  at  least  be  said — 
that  a  globe  of  incandescent  gas,  undi-r  conditions  such 
as  have  been  intimated,  would  necessarily  present  just 
such  phenomena  as  (he  sun  exhibits. 

On  the  outer  surface,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  space, 
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the  I'apid  radiation  would  ciTtainly  produce  the  con- 
densation and  precipitation  into  lundnniis  clouds  of 
sucli  vapors  as  had  a  hoilin«^-point  hi^lier  than  that  of 
the  coolin«^  surface.  These  ch)uds  would  Hoat  in  an 
atnios])hei'e  >aturated  with  the  \aj)«»i's  tVoiu  which 
they  were  formed,  and  also  containing  such  other  va- 
poi-s  as  were  not  condensed,  and  thus  the  ])ecnliarities 
of  the  solar  s])ectruni  would  result.  <  )n  the  other 
hand,  the  j)ernianent  «j^ases,  like  hydroi^en — th<>se  not 
suhject  to  condensation  into  the  li(pii(l  form  under 
the  solar  conditions — would  rise  to  higher  elevations 
than  the  others,  and  form  above  the  photosphere  just 
such  a  chroniosj)here  as  we  observe.  Whether,  from 
the  mere  assumption  of  such  a  constitution  for  the  sun, 
one  could  work  out,  a  j)ri(>r/\  the  j)henomena  of  sun- 
spots  ami  prominences,  is  indeed  doubtful  ;  but  thus 
far  nothing  in  any  of  them  has  been  observed  which 
ap})ears  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  subject 
— nothing,  we  siiy,  unless  it  should  turn  out,  as  was 
once  maintained,  that  the  solar  surface  possesses,  so  to 
speak,  "geographical"  characteristics,  evinced  by  the 
disposition  to  break  out  into  sun-spots  at  certain  fixed 
points — as  if  at  those  })oints  there  were  volcanoes  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
spots  are  distributed  mainly  in  two  belts  parallel  to  the 
solar  equator,  involves  no  ditliculty,  for  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how,  in  moi-e  than  one  way,  the  sun's  rotation 
might  lead  to  such  a  ic>ult  :  l)Ut  j)eculiarities  penna- 
nently  attaching  to  individual  ])oints  on  the  solar  sur- 
face necessarily  imply  rigid  connections,  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  gaseous  or  even  of  a 
fluid  nucleus.  I>ut  while,  as  has  been  pointed  out  on 
J).  !.')(),  there  is  a  marke<l  tendency  in  spots  to  recur  at 
or  near  the  same  points  during  several  solar  revolutions, 
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there  is  no  evidence  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
fixed  spot-centers  ;  and  the  idea  is  to  be  regarded  mere- 
ly as  a  relic  of  the  old  Herschellian  theory  of  a  solid 
sun.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  test  the  notion  conclusively, 
even  by  means  of  such  extended  observations  as  those 
of  Carrington  or  Spoerer,  or  the  auroral  periods  of 
Veeder,  since  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  solid  nucleus, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  unknown,  and  this  makes  the  discus- 
sion difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

With  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  photo- 
sphere there  is  a  general  agreement  among  astronomers. 
A  few,  perhaps,  still  hold,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  the 
idea  that  the  visible  surface  is  a  liquid  sheet,  while  some 
believe  that  it  is  purely  gaseous ;  but  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  things,  the  details  of  the  granulation,  the  phe- 
nomena of  spots  and  faculse,  the  mobility  and  variability 
of  the  floccules,  all  better  accord  with  the  theory  adopted 
in  these  pages,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  sun  is  principally  gaseous.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  photosphere  is  a 
shell  of  clouds.  As  to  the  precise  constitution  of  this 
shell,  however,  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  compo- 
nent cloudlets,  the  chemical  elements  involved,  and  the 
temperature  and  pressure,  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  more 
common  view,  apparently — the  one,  certainly,  which  the 
writer  has  hitherto  held — is,  that  the  clouds  are  formed 
mainly  by  the  condensation  of  the  substances  which  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  solar  spectrum,  such  as  iron 
and  the  other  metals.  As  to  the  form  of  the  clouds, 
also,  it  has  usually  been  assumed  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  ascending  currents  by  which  they  are  forniod, 
they  are  columnar,  their  height  being  much  greater 
than  their  other  dimensions. 
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Prot\'ssor  llastini::s  has  projioscd  a  soniowliat  difTor 
cut  tht'ory  (already  ivtVrrcd  to  on  page  2S2),  which 
avoids  some  of  the  ditHeulties  of  the  received  doctrine, 
thoui^li  not  witlioiit  encountering  others  wliich  seem 
just  as  forini(hd)le. 

One  main  })eculiarity  is  tlie  assumption  tliat  the 
photosj)heric  "clouds''  are  formed  by  the  precipitation 
of  either  carbon,  silicon,  or  boron  (the  three  members 
of  the  carbon  group),  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sub- 
stances which  are  less  refractory  (have  lower  hoU'imj- 
poijits),  and  therefore  escape  precipitation.  Those 
bodies  which  have  boiling-points  higher  than  that  of 
this  photosphere-element,  as  it  may  be  called,  will,  there- 
fore, not  exist  to  any  extent  in  the  vaporous  atmosphere, 
having  suffered  precii)itation  before  they  reach  the  visi- 
ble surface.  Those  only  will  show  tlieir  lines  in  the 
spectrum  which  have  lower  boiling-points,  and  so  do 
not  suffer  precipitation  at  the  temperature  of  the  photo- 
sphere. He  gave  this  as  the  reason  wliy  the  lines  of 
silicon,  etc.,  do  not  appear  in  the  solar  spectrum,  a  re- 
mark which  has  mnv  lost  its  force,  since  tlie  later  work 
of  Rowland  and  others  shows  that  tlie  lines  of  carbon 
and  silicon  arc  really  present.  Tlie  carbon  lines  are 
several  hundred  in  number,  but  not  conspicuous  because 
they  fall  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet.  The  lines  of  sili- 
con are  strong,  but  not  numerous.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that,  if  tliis  view  is  true,  the  temperature  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  tiiat  of  the  l)oiling-point  (under  the  local  con- 
ditions of  jiressure)  of  the  silicon  or  carbon,  or  what- 
ever it  is  which  forms  the  clouds.  As  an  objection  to 
tlie  view,  it  immediately  occurs  to  one  tliat,  if  the  car- 
bon, for  instance,  is  precipitated  at  and  below  some 
special  elevati<jn,  yet  the  vapors  of  iron,  sodium,  and  all 
the  otlier  solar  metals  will  rise  above  it,  and,  in  their 
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turn,  will  find  a  level  and  temperature  of  precipitation ; 
so  that  the  photospheric  clouds,  instead  of  being  com- 
posed of  any  single  substance,  would  contain  all  which 
can  find  a  level  and  temperature  of  precipitation  any- 
where in  the  solar  atmosphere.  As  to  the  form  of  the 
floccules,  it  would  seem  that  the  successive  precipitation, 
at  different  levels  and  temperatures  of  different  ele- 
ments in  an  ascending  current,  must  result  in  clouds  of 
great  vertical  extent — ''  columnar,"  as  we  have  called 
them.  Professor  Hastings  rather  demurs  to  this,  how- 
ever, saying  that  in  his  observations  he  has  met  "  noth- 
ing which  would  indicate  a  columnar  form  of  the  gran- 
ules under  ordinary  circumstances." 

As  regards  the  explanation  of  the  absorption  layer 
which  darkens  the  edge  of  the  sun,  and  the  theory  of 
sun-spots  and  their  penumbra,  we  give  his  own  words : 

"  The  precipitated  material  rapidly  cools  on  account  of  its 
great  radiating  power,  and  forms  a  fog  or  smoke  wliich  settles 
slowly  through  the  spaces  between  the  granules,  until  revolatili/.ed 
below.  It  is  this  smoke  which  produces  the  general  absorption 
at  the  limb,  and  the  '  rice-grain '  structure  of  the  photosphere. 

"Whore  any  disturbance  tends  to  increase  a  downward  con- 
vection current,  there  is  a  rush  of  vapors  at  the  outer  surface  of 
the  photosphere  toward  this  point.  These  horizontal  cur^ent^i  or 
winds  carry  with  thorn  the  cooled  products  of  j)ro('ii)itnti()n.  which, 
accuiMidating  above,  dissolve  slowly  below  in  sinking.  This  body 
of  smoke  forms  the  solar  spot. 

"The  u|)ward  convection  currents  in  the  region  of  the  spots 
are  bent  horizontally  by  the  contripotiil  winds,  Viilding  their 
heat  now,  by  the  relatively  slow  j)rocoss  of  radiation,  the  loci  of 
precipitation  arc  nnich  clonir.atod,  thus  irivini;  tho  irizion  iiiune- 
diatoly  surrounding  a  spot  the  (diaracteristic  radial  strui-ture  of 
the  i)cntinibra, 

"This  conception  of  tlu<  nature  of  the  iu'nuiid>r;i  iniplit>s  a 
ready  intcrprt^talion  of  a  riMiiarkahh*  pluMionuMion.  jiniplv  attested 
by  the  most  skillful  observers,  and,  a>  far  as  niv  kn-iwli>d^e  goes. 
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wholly  unexpluinoil,  namely,  the  brif^liteiiin;?  of  tlio  iiini-r  edjie  of 
the  ponumbra  in  every  well-developed  spot. 

"  Tiiis  interpretation  is,  perhaps,  most  readily  imparted  by  a 
romj)arison  of  the  hot  convection  currents  in  the  two  <'a.ses. 
When  the  convection  current  is  rising'  verticiilly,  the  medium  is 
cooled  by  expansion  until  the  precipitation  temperature  is  reached, 
when  all  the  condensible  material  a|)pears  xuddtnly,  save  as  it  is 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  heat  liberated  in  the  act.  Immediately 
afterward  the  particles  become  relatively  dark  by  radiation.  In 
the  horizontal  currents  a  very  dilTerent  condition  of  things  ob- 
tains. Here  the  medium  does  not  cool  dynamically,  by  expansion, 
but  only  by  radiation  ;  henco  (since  the  radiation  of  the  solid  par- 
ticles is  enormously  greater  than  tiiat  of  the  supporting  gas)  prac- 
tically by  that  of  the  particles  themselves.  Thus,  after  the  first 
particle  appears,  it  must  remain  at  its  brightest  incandescence 
until  all  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  precipitated. 
From  this  we  see  that  such  an  horizontal  current  must  increase 
gradually  in  brilliancy  to  its  maximum,  and  then  suddenly  dimin- 
ish—an exact  accordance  with  the  facts  as  observed." 

The  idea  tliat  the  stratum  wliich  prochices  the  general 
absorption  at  tlie  limb  of  the  sun  is  a  veil  of  "smoke" 
— i.  e.,  of  the  same  minute  particles  which  constitute 
tlie  photosphere,  but  cooled  to  relative  darkness — has 
been  already  alluded  to  in  a  j^recodiiii^  chapter.  So  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  novel  and  valuable,  clearing  up  a  good 
many  embarrassing  ditliculties.  It  is  so  obvious,  on 
reflection,  that  something  of  the  sort  must  accompany 
the  photosphere,  tliat  it  is  surprising  that  the  idea  had 
not  been  thought  of  before.  Of  course,  the  particles 
foruHMl  by  condensation  must,  many  of  them  at  lca>t, 
be  carried  bv  the  ascending  currents  hifjli  above  the 
point  of  their  formation,  and  cooled  so  much  as  to  be- 
come relatively  dark  in  comparison  with  tlie  more  vivid 
incan<iescence  of  the  regions  below,  just  as  the  ascend- 
ing j)articles  of  carbon,  unconsumed  and  cooled,  consti- 
tute the  smoke  of  a  tire. 
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As  regards  the  explanation  of  spot  phenomena,  we 
see  no  special  advantage  in  the  idea  proposed.  The 
received  theory  regards  the  general  brightening  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  penumbra  as  produced  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  luminous  filaments,  rendered  horizontal 
by  the  indraught.  The  quasi-hulhous  termination  of 
the  filaments  occurs  only  occasionally,  and  is  probably 
merely  an  illusion  due  to  "  irradiation."  As  already 
stated  on  page  126,  with  a  large  telescope,  and  under 
the  finest  optical  conditions,  these  "  bulbs  "  assume  the 
appearance  of  "  fish-hooks,"  so  to  speak,  of  extreme 
brilliance.  And  it  is  difiicult,  though  perhaps  not  im- 
possible, to  reconcile  the  smoke  theory  of  sun-spot  dark- 
ening with  the  observations  of  the  writer  and  Duner 
upon  the  sun-spot  spectrum  (page  132),  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  absorbing  medium  is  mainly  gaseous.  It 
may  be  that  such  a  smoke  as  the  theory  supposes  would 
carry  with  it  a  sufl[icient  quantity  of  cooled  vapors  to 
explain  the  spindle-shaped,  close-packed  dark  lines  that 
are  observed,  while  the  bright  lines,  here  and  there  ol)- 
served,  can  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  overlying  gases. 

The  idea  that  carbon  may  be  the  main  constituent 
of  the  photosphere  is  by  no  means  new :  it  was  first 
seriously  advanced,  we  believe,  by  Johnstone  Stoney,  of 
Dublin,  as  early  as  1867,  mainly  on  physico-chemical 
grounds,  and  is  enthusiastically  advocated  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball  in  his  recent  ^'  Story  of  the  Sun."  It  is  (piite  pos- 
sible that  the  objection  b^ised  upon  the  lower  condensa- 
tion temperature  of  iron  and  other  metallic  vapors  may 
be  fairly  met  by  such  considerations  as  explain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  water-vapor  above  the  clouds 
in  our  own  atmosphere. 

As  regards  the  "reversing  stratum  "  very  little  need 
be  added.     Mv.  Lockyer  indeed  denies  its  existence — 
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that  is,  in  the  sense  tluit  there  is  a  thin  stratum,  close 
above  the  surface  of  the  photosphere,  in  which  most  of 
the  (lark  Viwa^  of  the  sohir  sj)ectruin  c)riirinatc.  He 
maintains,  on  the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  his  "dis- 
sociation theory,"  that  certain  of  the  lines,  due  to  sub- 
stances the  most  nearly  elementary,  and  having  their 
molecules  in  the  highest  stage  of  dissociation,  originate 
only  deep  down  in  the  solar  atmosphere  where  the  heat 
is  most  intense  ;  others,  due  to  vapors  with  molecules 
somewhat  less  simj)le,  have  their  birth  a  little  higher; 
and  others  yet,  due  to  molecules  the  most  complex,  are 
produced  only  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  solar 
atmosphere;  each  elevation  thus  being  responsible  for 
its  own  special  family  of  spectrum  lines. 

If,  however,  we  reject  this  theory  as  "  not  proven," 
we  get  results  not  vi'ry  different. 

The  vapors  of  the  photosphere  and  chromosphere 
are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. .1//  the  irases  are  found  toi^ether  in  the  inter- 
stices  between  the  cloud-granules  of  the  photosphere — 
the  unknown  substance  which  produces  the  green  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  the  hydrogen,  the  cal- 
cium, and  helium  which  characterize  the  chromo- 
sphere, and  the  njetallic  vapors  which  give  the  revers- 
ing layer  its  peculiar  ])roperties — these  all  e.xist  together 
in  the  lower  depths,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  pos>ibly  be 
the  case  that  at  the  greater  elevations  some  compound 
bodies  are  formed  which  can  not  exist  in  the  fiercer 
fires  below.  So  far  as  we  can  distinguish  between 
these  different  portions,  we  may  define  the  photosphere 
as  the  shell  within  which  |)recipitation  i>  taking  place; 
tlie  reversing  layer,  as  that  lowest  region  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  which  contains  sensibly  all  the  gases  indi- 
cated by  the  spectroscope  ;    the  chromosphere,  as  the 
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region  of  hydrogen,  calcium,  and  helium ;  and  the 
corona,  as  that  upper  domain  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
which  becomes  observable  only  during  solar  eclipses. 
But  the  coronal  gas  itself  is  most  conspicuous  and 
abundant  right  in  the  photosphere  and  reversing  layer, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  promi- 
nences. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  any  sub- 
stances decomposable  by  heat  exist  upon  the  sun  at  all, 
we  must  expect  to  find  them  in  the  higher  and  cooler 
regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  and  near  the  pho- 
tosphere, or  underneath  it,  matter  must  be  in  its  most 
elemental  state. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  chromosphere  and 
prominences,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  much  cer- 
tainly remains  to  be  learned.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
perhaps  in  most,  the  forms  and  behavior  of  the  protu- 
berances are  satisfactorily  enough  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  heated  hydrogen  and  its  associate  vapors 
is  simply  forced  up  into  cooler  regions  by  pressure  from 
below — a  pressure  w^hich  must  result  from  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  great  mass  of  precij)itated  mat- 
ter which  forms  the  photosphere.  But  evidently  this 
is  not  the  whole  story.  We  must  have  recourse  to  ideas 
of  a  different  order  to  account  for  the  somewhat  rare, 
but  still  really  numerous  and  well-authenticated  in- 
stances when  the  sunnnits  of  prominences  have  been 
seen  to  rise  in  a  few  minutes  to  elevations  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  miles,  the  upward  motion  being 
almost  visible  to  the  eye  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
a  second  or  more. 

Very  perplexing,  also,  is  the  indubitable  fact  that 
clouds  of  this  prominence-matter  sometimes  gather  and 
form  without  any  apj)ar(Mir  connection  with  the  chromo- 
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splieiv  below,  apparently  just  as  clouds  form  in  our  own 
atiuospliLMV,  i>v  the  coiukMisation  of  vapor,  before  invis- 
ible. On  the  whole,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  must 
regard  the  prominences  as  dilTerinj;  from  the  surround- 
ing medium  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  their  luminosity 
— as  simply  superheated  portions  of  an  immense  atmos- 
phere. 

l)Ut,  then,  we  immediately  encounter  the  difficulties 
so  ably  urged  by  Lane,  Lockyer,  and  others,  that  the 
existence  of  hydrogen  of  any  a])j)reciable  density,  at  the 
elevation  of  even  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  implies  a 
density  and  j)ressure  at  the  surface  of  the  pliotosphere 
so  high  as  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  spectro- 
scopic j)henomena  there  manifested — unless,  indeed, 
under  solar  conditions,  the  action  of  gravity  npon  the 
gases  of  the  solar  atmosphere  is  modified  by  some  re- 
pulsive force.  That  such  a  force  is  at  least  conceivable, 
is  obvious  from  the  behavior  of  the  tails  of  comets ; 
and  many  features  in  the  corona  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Of  its  nature  and  origin  we  can  not,  however, 
assert  anything  as  yet. 

Even  more  difHcult  than  the  problem  of  the  cliromo- 
sphere  is  that  of  the  corona.  AV^hile  it  is  something  to 
know  that  the  phenomenon  is  mainly  solar,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  rank  in  magnitude  and  importance 
with  the  most  magnificent  of  natural  objects,  we  have 
yet  to  find  a  sjitisfactory  explanation  of  many  of  its 
most  obvious  features.  It  is  certainly  very  complex — 
nnitter  meteoric  and  matter  truly  solar ;  orbital  motion, 
solar  attraction,  atmospheric  resistance,  and  actions 
tliermal,  electrical,  and  nmgnetic,  are  ])robably  all  com- 
bined. 

At  present  it  would  seem  that  the  most  inijiortant 
and  fundamental  problems  of  solar  physics  which  are 
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now  pressing  for  solution  are  these  :  first,  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  law  of  rotation  of  the  sun's 
surface ;  second,  an  explanation  of  the  periodicity  of 
the  spots,  and  their  distribution  ;  third,  a  determination 
of  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  solar  radiation 
at  different  times  and  different  points  upon  its  surface ; 
fourth,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  relations  of  the 
gases  and  other  matters  above  the  photosphere  to  the 
sun  itself — the  problem  of  the  corona  and  the  promi- 
nences ;  and,  fifth,  the  discovery  of  some  reasonable 
hypothesis  as  to  the  sun's  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
which  would  reconcile  our  estimates  of  its  age  and 
probable  future  endurance  with  the  demands  of  evolu- 
tionary theories  of  the  planetary  and  stellar  systems. 

One  might  name  many  others  of  hardly  less  interest, 
such  as  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  condition 
of  the  solar  surface ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  five  named 
seem  to  be  those  the  solution  of  which  would  most  ad- 
vance our  science.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  even  their  solution  would  bring  us  in  sight  of 
the  end  or  limit  of  knowledge.  Each  onward  step  only 
opens  before  us  a  new,  wider,  and  more  magnificent 
horizon,  with  infinity  still  beyond  it. 
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IIEI.llM,   ITS  IDESriFICATlOX  A\U   I'ROFEHTIES. 

Whilk  this  work  was  uiuler  revision  and  jKissing 
throiii^li  the  press  fresh  announcements  respecting  heli- 
um followed  each  other  so  ra})idly  that  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  include 
them  all  in  the  text,  and  that  the  better  course  would  be 
to  add  a  suj)plementary  note  which  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the 
date  of  final  publication. 

The  famous  D,  line  was  first  seen  in  1868,  when  tlie 
ppectroscope  was  for  the  first  time  directed  upon  a  solar 
eclipse.  Most  of  the  observers  sup])Osed  it  to  be  the  D 
line  of  sodium,  but  Janssen  noted  its  non-coincidence; 
and  very  soon,  when  Lockyer  and  Frankland  took  up 
the  study  of  the  chromosphere  spectrum,  they  found 
that  the  line  could  not  be  ascribed  to  hydrogen  or  to 
any  then  known  terrestrial  element.  As  a  matter  of 
convenient  reference  Frankland  j)roposed  for  the  un- 
known substance  the  provisional  name  of  'Mjelium" 
(from  the  (ireek  "  helios,"  the  sun\  and  this  ultimately, 
though  rather  slowly,  gained  universal  acceptance. 

Within  a  year  two  other  lines  (X  7,005  and  X  4,472) 
were  discovered  in  the  chromosj)here  spectrum  by  IJayet 
and   Respighi   resixjctively,  which    like    I),  are  always 
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present  in  the  prominences,  but  have  no  corresponding 
dark  lines  in  tlie  ordinary  solar  spectrum.  It  was  of 
course  early  suggested,  but  without  proof,  that  these 
lines  also  were  due  to  helium.  Since  then  some  eight 
or  ten  other  lines  have  been  found,  frequently,  but  not 
always,  presenting  themselves  in  the  chromosphere 
spectrum,  and,  like  the  first  three,  also  without  dark 
analogues.  Moreover,  still  more  recently,  Dg  and  its 
congeners  have  been  detected  in  stellar  spectra — dark 
in  the  spectra  of  the  "  Orion  stars,"  bright  in  the  spectra 
of  certain  variables  and  of  the  so-called  Wolf-Rayet 
stars ;  and  hoth  hriglit  and  dark  in  yS  Lyrse  and  the 
"  new  star  "  of  Auriga  w^iich  appeared  in  1892. 

Naturally  there  has  been  much  earnest  searching 
after  the  hypothetical  element,  but  until  very  recently 
wholly  without  success ;  though  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  1881,  Palmieri,  the  director  of  the  earthquake 
observatory  upon  Vesuvius,  announced  that  he  had 
found  Dj  in  the  spectrum  of  one  of  the  lava  minerals 
with  which  he  was  dealing.  But  he  did  not  follow  up 
the  announcement  with  any  evidence,  nor  has  it  ever 
received  any  confirmation,  and  from  what  we  now  know 
as  to  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  out  the  helium 
spectrum,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
mistaken. 

The  matter  remained  a  mystery  until  April,  1895, 
when  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  was  T^ord  Kayleigh's  chemical 
collaborator  in  the  discovery  of  argon,  in  examining  the 
gas  liberated  by  heating  a  s]XHMmen  of  Norwegian 
cleveite,  found  in  its  spectrum  the  Dg  line,  conspicuous 
and  indubitable.  The  mineral  was  obtained  from  Ilille- 
brand,  one  of  our  American  chemists,  who  had  ])re- 
viously  studied  it,  and  ascertained  that  it  could  be  made 
to  give  off  a  gas  which   he  identified  witli  nltroijin.      It 
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really  was  nitro^i'ii  in  part,  but  Ramsay  susjioctcd  that 
ho  shuiikl  also  tincl  aryon,  as  he  did — and  liuliuni  be- 
sides, whieh  was  unexpeeted. 

Cleveite  is  a  species  of  uraninite  or  ])itch  blende,  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  helium  could  l>e  obtained  from 
nearly  all  the  uranium  minerals,  and  from  many  others; 
from  many,  mingled  with  argon  ;  from  others,  nearly 
])ure.  In  fact,  it  turns  out  to  be  verv  widely  distributed, 
though  only  in  extremely  snudl  (piantities,  and  generally 
"  occluded,"  or  else  in  combination — seldom,  if  ever,  free. 
Ir  has  been  detected  in  meteoric  iron,  in  the  waters  of 
certain  mineral  s])rings  in  the  Black  Forest  and  Pyre- 
nees, and  Kayser  even  reports  traces  of  it  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  Bonn. 

It  is  generally  obtained  by  heating  the  substance  that 
contains  it  in  a  close  vessel  connected  with  an  air-pump 
of  some  kind  by  which  the  liberated  gases  are  drawn  off 
and  collected.  They  are  then  laboriously  treated  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  all  the  foreign  elements  (nitro- 
gen, etc.),  since  the  presence  of  as  nmch  as  live  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  any  other  gas  prevents  the  new  elements 
from  giving  any  spectroscopic  evidence  of  their  ])res- 
ence ;  they  are  too  shy  and  modest  to  obtrude  them- 
selves. In  many  cases,  as  has  been  said,  argon  and 
helium  come  oti  together,  and  certain  lines  in  their 
spectrum  are  nearly  coincident,  so  that  for  a  time  there 
was  sup})Osed  to  be  some  close  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween them.  The  latest  ob.servations,  however,  make 
it  certain  that  this  is  not  so:  as  Mr.  Lockyer  puts  it, 
'*  argon  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  helium  is  distinctly 
celestial." 

Its  spectrum  has  been  thoroughly  .stutliccl  by  Crookes, 
l/ockyer,  and  Range,  who  agree  as  to  all  its  leading 
characteristics. 
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Runge,  whose  work  is  most  complete  and  authorita- 
tive, finds  that  its  Hnes  have  a  remarkably  regular  ar- 
rangement, falling  into  two  distinct  "  sets,"  each  set 
consisting  of  a  principal  series  and  two  subordinate 
ones,  the  lines  in  each  series  corresponding  very  accu- 
rately to  a  formula  quite  similar  to  that  discovered  by 
Balmer  as  governing  the  hydrogen  spectrum. 

In  the  whole  spectrum  he  finds  (by  photography 
mainly)  sixty-seven  lines,  twenty  of  which  only  are  in 
the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  Of  the  sixty-seven, 
twenty-nine  belong  to  the  first  "  set "  and  thirty-eight 
to  the  second.  Of  the  twenty  "  visual "  lines,  thirteen 
have  been  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromo- 
sphere ;  the  missing  lines  all  belong  to  the  second  subor- 
dinate series  of  the  first  "  set,''  and  are  so  faint  in  the 
artificial  spectrum  of  the  gas  that  their  failure  to  be 
found  in  the  chromosphere  needs  no  explanation. 

The  fact  that  the  lines  thus  divide  into  two  mathe- 
matically independent  "  sets  '*  has  led  Runge  to  believe 
that  the  helium  obtained  from  the  minerals  is  really  a 
mixture  of  two  distinct  gases,  and  he  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  partially  separate  the  two  by  a  process  of  diffu- 
sion. The  true  helium,  the  one  that  gives  D3  and  the 
other  lines  that  are  always  present  in  the  chromosphere 
spectrum,  he  considers  to  be  the  dense?'  of  the  two ;  the 
spectrum  of  the  other  contains  most  of  the  linos  that 
appear  only  occasionally  in  prominences.  With  this 
view  Mr.  Lockyer  is  entirely  in  agreement.  The  lighter 
component  has  as  yet  received  no  name.  Lockyer  calls 
it  simply  X. 

The  lines  of  the  series  to  which  I),  belongs  are  all 
(h)uhh\  having  a  very  faint  companion  on  the  lower 
(i.  e.,  red-ward)  side,  extremely  close  to  the  principal 
line.     When  Runge  announced  this  discovery  early  in 
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June  it  at  first  produced  soinethin«jj  like  consternation 
ainoni;  spectroscojiists,  for  at  that  time  there  still  re- 
mained more  or  less  douht  as  to  tlie  validity  of  Ram- 
say's identitication,  and  the  solar  I),  had  never  been 
observed  to  havi'  such  a  companion.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, 1 1  ale,  Ilui::^ins,  Keed,  and  other  observers  who 
had  sutliciently  j)owerful  instruments,  detected  the  lit- 
tle attendant  of  I),  in  the  spectrum  of  prominences,  so 
tluit  the  momentary  distrust  was  replaced  by  absolute 
confidence. 

As  to  the  physical  and  chemical  })roperties  of  the 
new  gas  our  knowledge  is  still  limited  and  our  conclu- 
sions embarrassed  by  the  uncertainty  whether  we  are 
dealiuir  with  a  single  element  or  a  mixture — whether 
Dr.  Ramsay  has  introduccMl  to  the  world  one  infant  or 
a  j)air  of  twins. 

The  gas  liberated  from  cleveite,  and  purified  as  far 
as  possible,  shows  a  density  just  a  little  more  than  double 
that  of  hydrogen,  and  is  therefore  much  lighter  than 
any  other  known  gas  except  hydrogen  itself.  If  it  is  a 
mixture  the  lii'hter  i^as  must  have  a  densitv  less  than 
two,  and  may  even  prove  to  be  lighter  tlian  hydrogen, 
while  the  true  D,  helium  may  have  a  density  anywhere 
between  two  and  four,  depending  on  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture  and  the  density  of  the  lighter  com])ound. 
It  would  be  very  fine,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  if 
the  lighter  component  could  have  been  identified  with 
"coronium,''  but  this  seems  impossible  since  the  char- 
acteristic 1,474  line  (\  ."».:'.! ♦'»)  does  not  a])pear  at  all  in 
the  spectrum  of  terrestrial  "helium"  derived  from  any 
source. 

Ramsay's  acoustic  ex|H»riments  tend  to  show  that 
helium,  like  arjron,  is  moiiatomie,  but  can  hardlv  ])e 
considered  conclusive.     If  he  is  right,  the  atomic  weight 
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of  helium  must  be  not  far  from  four ;  but  thus  far  all 
attempts  to  make  it  enter  into  chemical  combination 
have  failed,  though  it  seems  rather  probable  that  in  the 
uraninite  minerals  it  is  held  by  stronger  bonds  than 
those  of  mere  occlusion. 

Olszewski  has  tried  his  best  to  liquefy  the  gas,  but 
thus  far  unsuccessfully ;  the  methods  that  have  con- 
quered every  other  gas,  hydrogen  itself  included,  have 
failed  with  helium — a  circumstance  very  remarkable, 
since  generally  a  denser  gas  liquefies  more  easily  than  a 
lighter  one,  and  hitherto  hydrogen  has  stood  pre-emi- 
nent in  its  refractoriness. 

Probably  the  question  has  suggested  itself  to  every 
reader  how  it  happens  that  helium,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  many  stars,  should  be  so 
nearly  absent  from  our  own  atmosphere  and  so  scantily 
present  in  any  form  upon  the  earth.  The  answer  seems 
to  depend  upon  two  facts — the  chemical  inertness  of 
the  substance  and  its  low  density. 

According  to  Johnstone  Stoney's  deductions  from 
the  accepted  theory  of  gases,  wo  free  gas  of  low  density 
can  remain  permanently  upon  a  heavenly  body  of  small 
mass  and  habitable  temperature,  but  the  molecules  will 
fly  off  into  space.  A  particle  leaving  the  earth  with  a 
velocity  of  about  seven  miles  a  second  would  never  re- 
turn to  it.  Now,  according  to  the  dynamic  theory  of 
gases,  the  molecules  of  our  atmosphere  are  flying  swiftly 
about  with  velocities  (at  ordinary  temperatures)  of  from 
1,500  to  10,000  feet  per  second  ;  the  heavier  molecules, 
like  those  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  move  com})aratively 
slowly,  but  if  any  free  hydrogen  or  helium  is  present 
its  molecules  take  up  velocities  several  times  more  swift, 
and  any  that  may  liappen  to  be  near  the  upper  limits  of 
the  atmosphere  would   be  likely  to  be  thi\)wn  (.)lT  into 
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space.  In  the  ciu^c  of  the  moon  even  the  oxyijen  and 
the  nitroijen  wonld  go,  sinee  she  is  so  small  that  a  ve- 
loeity  not  mnch  exeeedinj^  a  mile  a  second  would  carry 
them  otT.  It  this  is  correct  it  is  easy  to  see  why  we 
now  have  no  aj>|)reciahle  (juantity  of /'/v<'  hydrogen  oi- 
other  light  gas  in  our  armosj)here. 

Hut  while  we  have  no  atmospheric  hvdroijen  to 
speak  of,  hydrogen  J)i  romhinat'nn}  is  extremely  al)un- 
dant  ;  one  eightli  })art  hy  weight  of  all  the  water  in  the 
sea  is  hydrogen  ;  and  hydrogen  combines  freely  with 
many  other  elements  besides  oxygen,  so  that  we  contin- 
ually liberate  it  in  all  sorts  of  cliemical  decompositions. 
Helium,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  combination 
most  sparingly,  is  therefore  scarce,  and  even  when  pres- 
ent is,  as  we  have  said  before,  not  easy  to  detect. 

November,  1S95. 

Tlie  most  recent  investigations  witli  respect  to  the 
Cldveite  gas,  wiiile  not  even  yet  entirely  decisive,  rather 
favor  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  single  element,  and  not 
a  mixture  of  two  or  more  (18'JT). 

(Supplcmentarif  to  page  80.)  Carbon  lines  have  lately 
been  detected  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  on 
photographs  made  by  Professor  Reed,  and  visually  by 
Professor  Hale  of  the  Verkes  Obscrvatorv.  Manv  hiffh 
authorities  consider  that  the  "carbon  bands"  found  in 
the  solar  spectrum  are  really  due  to  cijanofjcn,  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen.,  thus  adding  the  latter  element  to 
the  solar  list.  In  1890  Runge  discovered  also  in  the  solar 
spectrum  a  triplet  of  oxygen  lines,  whicli  a])pear  not  to  be 
telluric,  and  make  the  presence  of  oxygon  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain. 
(January,  1898). 
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NOTE  A. 

ON    THE    ADJUSTMENT    OF    THE    SPECTROSCOPE. 

Supplementary  to  page  74. 

The  following  directions  are  given  in  response  to 
the  requests  of  a  number  of  the  readers  of  this  book  : 

A.  The  first  step  is  to  focus  the  view-telescope  ap- 
proximately. Remove  it  from  the  spectroscope,  and, 
turning  it  toward  the  sky,  adjust  the  eye-piece  until  the 
wires  of  the  micrometer,  if  there  is  one,  are  perfectly 
distinct ;  then  pointing  to  some  distant  object,  move  the 
micrometer  itself  in  or  out  until  the  object  is  distinct  at 
the  same  time  with  the  wires.  If  there  is  no  mici'om- 
eter,  it  is  necessary  only  to  set  the  eye-piece  to  distinct 
vision  of  the  remote  object.  It  is  best  to  make  a  per- 
manent mark  of  some  kind  on  the  tube  by  which  the 
telescope  can  be  again  focused  at  once  if  it  happens  to 
be  disturbed. 

1>.  To  focus  the  collimator.  Iveplace  the  view-tele- 
scope on  the  spectroscope,  and  if  the  construction  of 
the  instrument  permits,  remove  the  prisms  or  grating 
and  set  the  telescope  so  as  to  look  directly  into  the 
collimator.  Bring  tlie  collimator-slit  exactly  to  the 
center  of  the  field  of  view  and  close  it  so  as  to  make 
it  very  narrow.     Now,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
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K)cus  of  tlio  tt'lt'sc(»|)(.',  .slide  in  or  nut  the  tube  that  car- 
ries the  slit  until  the  slit  appears  in  tlie  telescope  clear 
and  sharp  as  a  tine,  colorless  line  of  light.  It  may  be 
nccos>ar\  to  illuminate  the  >\\\  1>\  putting  a  piece  of 
white  paper  before  it,  or  in  some  other  way. 

It  t'r«(piently  happens  that  the  instrument  will  not 
allow  the  telescope  to  be  pointed  into  the  collinuitor. 
In  that  case  we  can  proceed  as  follows  if  the  spectro- 
sco})e  luus  a  ynitiny :  Turn  tlie  grating  until  the  re- 
flected image  of  the  slit  is  thrown  into  the  view-tele- 
scoi)e,  and  then  focus  the  collinuitor  as  before  directed. 
(In  order  to  get  the  image  of  the  slit  into  the  center  of 
the  tield  of  view  it  may  be  necessary  to  touch  the 
screws  which  adjust  the  inclination  of  the  grating.)  If 
the  grating  is  truly  flat,  this  method  will  give  just  as 
good  results  as  the  one  flrst  mentioned,  and  the  gratings 
now  obtainable  are  generally  unexcej)tionable  in  this 
particular. 

With  a  prism  spectroscope  the  best  that  can  usually 
be  done  is  sim])ly  to  fcjcus  the  collimator  by  sliding  in 
or  out  the  slit-carrier  until  the  lines  of  the  spectrum 
are  sharj)  without  touching  the  focus  of  the  view-tele- 
scope. If,  however,  the  prism  surfaces  are  not  per- 
fectly flat,  as  often  happens,  no  satisfactory  result  can 
he  o])tained  in  this  way,  and  the  prisms  are  unflt  for 
promhumce  or  Mtm-spat  ohsen^afions,  althougli  they  may 
answer  ]>erfectly  for  some  kinds  of  laboratory  work. 

C.  Make  the  slit  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  grating 
or  the  edges  of  the  jirisms  by  twisting  the  tube  that 
carries  it  until  the  spectrum-lines  are  ])orpen(licular  to 
the  edges  of  the  spectrum  ;  this  is  u-ually  done  at  the 
time  when  th("  collimator  is  focused. 

I).  To  make  the  lines  of  the  grating  pt-rpendicular 
to  the  plane  which  contains  the  optical  axes  of  tlie  view- 
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telescope  and  collimator.  If  the  adjustment  happens 
to  be  perfect,  then,  on  turning  the  grating,  the  spectra 
will  travel  straight  across  the  field  of  view  and  without 
either  rising  or  falling. 

If  the  spectra  run  straight,  but  rise  on  one  side  of 
the  slit  image  and  fall  on  the  other  as  the  grating  is 
turned,  the  fault  is  corrected  by  raising  one  edge  of  the 
grating  (so  as  to  rotate  it  slightly  in  its  own  plane)  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  screws.  If  the  spectra  run  in 
a  curve,  it  shows  that  the  plane  of  the  grating  is  not 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  top  of  the  grat- 
ing must  be  inclined  a  little  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
is  likely  to  require  several  trials  to  get  both  adjustments 
perfect,  as  touching  one  is  apt  to  disturb  the  other.  In 
spectroscopes  with  prisms  the  maker  is  supposed  to  have 
attended  to  the  corresponding  adjustment.  If  he  has 
not  done  so,  it  is  a  rather  serious  job  to  make  it  cor- 
rectly by  slightly  tipping  the  prisms,  and  it  would  take 
too  much  time  to  describe  the  method. 

E.  To  adjust  accurately  the  focus  of  both  view-tele- 
scope and  collimator  for  a  special  ray  of  the  spectrum. 
(The  focus  differs  somewhat  for  the  different  colors.) 
Suppose  the  C-line  is  in  question  :  Turn  the  grating  so 
as  to  bring  into  the  field  of  view  of  the  view-telescope 
the  C-line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  second  order  on  the 
more  dispersive  side  of  the  slit-image.  (This  spectrum 
has  the  hlue  end  between  the  observer  and  the  collimator 
as  he  puts  his  eye  to  the  eye-piece.)  Probably  he  will 
find  that  the  line  is  not  quite  sharp ;  if  so,  make  it 
sharp  by  focusing  the  coU'nnator  without  touching  the 
telescope-focus  as  determined  on  ;i  distant  object. 
Next  turn  the  ffratinc:  so  as  to  brinir  in  tlie  second 
order  C  in  the  less  disj)ersed  spectru!n  on  the  other 
side  of  the  slit-image.  The  telescope  will  he  now  per- 
24 
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luips  pLMTi'j)til)lv  out  of  focus  ;  if  so,  focus  the  teh scope 
this  time,  lcavin<^  tlio  collimator  undisturbed.  Then  go 
back  again  to  the  more  dispersive  side  and  >ee  if  the  C- 
line  is  still  in  fot'us  ;  if  not,  readjust  the  cnUlmator- 
focus  ajjain.  It  will  need  onlv  a  touch.  Of  course,  if 
found  necessary,  a  third  approxinuition  can  be  made  in 
the  same  way.  Always  focus  the  coUlmator  on  the 
more  dlspcrstd  spectrum  and  the  telescope  on  the  less 
dispersed,  alternating  l)ack  and  forth  until  the  adjust- 
ment becomes  perfect. 

F.  To  adjust  the  slit  to  the  focal  })lane  of  the  equa- 
torial to  wliich  tlie  spectroscope  is  attached.  Take  out 
the  eye-piece  of  tlie  e<piatorial,  turn  tlie  spectroscope 
around  until  tlie  slit  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
direct  the  instrument  to  the  sun,  pointing  it  so  that  the 
northern  or  southi'rn  edge  of  the  sun's  image  lies  across 
the  slit,  nearly  in  the  middle.  Use  a  dark  glass  in 
looking  at  the  image,  otherwise  the  eye  will  be  dazzled 
and  lose  much  of  its  sensitiveness.  Move  the  whole 
spectroscope  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  object-glass 
of  the  equatorial  until  the  edge  of  the  image  appears 
to  be  sharp  on  the  slit-plate ;  this  will  give  an  approxi- 
mate adjustment.  Xow  look  into  the  spectroscojic  and 
bring  the  ('-line  to  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  spec- 
trum will  be  divided  lengthwise  into  two  halves,  one 
very  bright — the  spectrum  of  the  sun  itself — the  other 
fainter — the  spectrum  of  our  own  illuminated  atmos- 
})here.  Focus  the  view-telescope  very  carefully  upon 
the  ihixt-lhuH  in  the  spectrum  (which  are  always  more 
than  sutliciently  abundant),  and  see  if  then  the  dividing 
boundary  between  the  two  halves  of  the  spectrum  is 
also  |X'rfectly  sharp.  If  not,  correct  the  apjiroximate 
adjustment  slightly  until  this  condition  is  fulfilled. 
This  last  adjustment  can  be  made  satisfactorily  only 
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when  the  air  is  very  steady,  and,  once  obtained,  per- 
manent marks  should  be  made  which  will  enable  it  to 
be  recovered  if  disturbed.  Moreover,  the  adjustment 
will  be  different  for  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum 
(see  page  73).  The  focal  length  of  an  ordinary  achro- 
matic object-glass  is  shortest  for  rays  between  D  and  E, 
is  a  little  longer  for  C  and  F,  and  about  the  same  for 
both,  and  is  considerably  longer  for  the  indigo  and 
violet.  In  a  telescope  with  a  focal  length  of  a  dozen 
feet  the  difference  between  E  and  II  is  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  best  thing  with 
which  to  clear  out  dust  from  the  slit,  so  far  as  the 
author's  experience  goes,  is  a  little  piece  of  soft  white 
pine  shaped  like  a  toothpick ;  almost  any  other  kind  of 
wood  leaves  shreds  in  the  slit-jaws. 

NOTE  B. 

Supplementary  to  page  81. 

As  a  rule,  the  spectrum  of  a  luminous  gas  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  lines,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
iron  vapor,  to  be  counted  by  tliousands. 

In  the  spectra  of  many  of  the  elements  there  is  no 
obvious  regularity  in  the  arrangement  and  spacing  of 
the  lines  ;  but  in  many  also  the  lines,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Balmer,  Kayser  and  Ilunge,  and  other  observers, 
fall  more  or  less  completely  into  '"series,"  in  which 
they  are  spaced  with  perfect  regulai*ity  according  to 
very  simple  mathematical  formuhe. 

The  lines  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  form  a  single 
series  :  beginning  with  the  C-line  in  the  red,  we  have 
next  F  in  the  blue,  and  this  is  followed  by  some  twenty 
more  (already  observed    in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
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.spcrtni  of  the  .siin  and  various  stars)  which  crowd  more 
and  more  closely  toi^cther  as  they  run  up  into  the  ultra- 
violet ret^ion  (»f  the  sjxctruin.  ihcii-  wave-len<j^ths  being  all 

triven  bv  the  one  >iiiii>le  lornnilii,  X,  —  o(i4<">' I   (  —z .  .  I, 

*"         -  '  \//'  —  n;y 

in  which  X  \>  the  wave-length  of  a  line  on  Iwowland's 
scale,  and  n  is  always  one  of  the  even  numbers,  G,  S,  10, 
1*2,  etc.,  beginning  with  G,  since  4  or  any  smaller  num- 
ber would  give  an  impossible  result. 

It  is  a  verv  curious  fact  that,  while  ordinarilv  we 
find  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  only  lines  that  corre- 
spond to  the  even  values  of  //,  Pickering  has  found  in 
the  spectra  of  certain  stars,  of  which  Zeta  I'uppis  i> 
the  most  conspicuous  example,  a  series  of  intermediate 
lines  which  fall  in  between  the  lines  of  the  usual  hydro- 
gen series  and  corrc^iiiond  accurately  to  the  same  for- 
mula with  the  odd  values  of  ti  (5,  7,  9,  11,  etc.),  replac- 
ing; the  even. 

More  frequently  than  otherwise  the  spectrum  of  a 
substance  contains  more  than  one  series — that  of  helium, 
for  instance,  consists  of  six.  In  some  cases  the  series  run 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  successive  lines  crowding 
more  and  more  closely  together  as  tliey  approach  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum;  this  is  the  case  with  the  hydrocar- 
bon bands  which  characterize  the  spectrum  of  a  comet. 

Very  often,  perhaps  usually,  the  spectrum  of  an 
element  contains  besides  the  lines  which  fall  into  series 
a  number  of  others  which  seem  to  follow  no  law  ;  and 
not  unfre<juently  these  unsocial  lines  are  among  the 
most  important  and  conspicuous  of  all  ;  for  instance,' 
the  II  and  K  lines  of  calcium. 

The  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  of  spectrum 
structure  is  not  yet  known,  but  must  be  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  molecule  itself. 
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NOTE   C. 

ON    THE    REVERSING    STRATUM    AND    ITS    SPECTRUM,    AND 
ON    THE    SPECTRUM    OF    THE    CORONA. 

Supplementary  to  pages  83,  325,  and  339,  and  to  pages  258-262. 

The  observation  made  by  the  writer  in  1870,  de- 
scribed on  pages  82  and  83,  received  a  beautiful  photo- 
graphic confirmation  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1896. 
Mr.  Sliackleton,  the  photographer  of  an  English  party 
at  a  station  in  Nova  Zembla  (the  only  party  which  was 
not  baffled  by  bad  weather),  secured  an  instantaneous 
photograph  at  the  critical  moment  with  a  so-called  "  pris- 
matic camera,"  which  is  simply  a  camera  with  (in  this 
case)  two  large  prisms  in  front  of  its  lens,  no  collimator 
being  used — a  photographic  "  slitless  spectroscope." 

When  the  sun's  disk  is  reduced  to  an  extremely 
narrow  crescent  by  the  encroaching  moon,  this  crescent 
itself  acts  like  the  slit  of  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  and 
photographs  taken  with  such  an  instrument  immediately 
before  totality  are  just  like  the  usual  solar  spectrum, 
except  that  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  are  replaced  by 
dark  crescents — negative  images,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
still  uncovered  portion  of  the  disk.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  photosphere  disappears,  the  remaining,  much 
fainter,  crescent  is  simply  the  solar  atmospluM-e,  and  if 
the  observation  of  1870  was  correct,  its  photograph 
ought  to  show  a  series  of  hr'ujht  images  replacing  the 
former  dark  ones,  and  it  did. 

Mr.  Sliackleton  watched  the  waning  crescent  with  a 
small  direct-vision  ])risni  held  in  the  hand,  and  at  the 
instant  when  the  brilliant  dark-lined  spectrnin  vanished 
he '' pressed  the  button"  and  caught  on  his  plate  the 
"  flash-spectrum/'  as  it  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Lockyer. 
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The  ex])OSuro  was  al)()iit  half  a  secoml.  The  photo- 
graph bhuws  a  hmg  range  of  several  hiindred  bright, 
curved  images,  of  which  there  are  neai-lv  'J^n  in  the  blue 
portion  of  the  spectrum  between  V  and  II.  Al)Out 
25  are  much  more  extensive  and  conspicuous  than 
the  others,  and  are  images  of  the  chromosj)here  and 
prominences.  They  are  due  to  hydrogen,  calcium, 
helium,  strontium,  and  one  or  two  other  elements 
which  often  apjK^ar  in  the  cliromosphere.  The  rest 
are  ^imply  reversals  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  as  Mr. 
iShackleton  has  show^n  by  develo|)ing  the  tlash-spectrum 
into  a  bright-line  spectrum  of  the  usual  form  (which  is 
easily  done  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance),  and 
comparing  it  with  an  ordinary  dark-line  solar  spectrum 
photographed  with  the  same  camera  and  prisms,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  collimator  and  slit.  The  agree- 
ment is  practically  complete,  although  there  are  two  or 
three  somewhat  conspicuous  Fraunhofer  lines  which  are 
missing  in  the  flash-spectrum,  j^robably  ])ecause  they 
originate  not  above  the  surface  of  the  photosphere, 
but  in  its  depths,  as  probably  also  do  the  wide  hazy 
shadings  that  accompany  the  II  iiml  K  lines  and  some 
others,  but  this  is  a  matter  f<»r  further  investiga- 
tion. 

A  second  j)hot()graph,  taken  not  more  than  five  or 
six  seconds  later,  shows  only  the  chromospheric  images, 
proving  of  course  that  the  stratum  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere which  produces  the  Fraunlu)fer  lines  by  its  ab- 
sorption must  be  extremely  thin.  This  is  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  view  expressed  on  pages  325  and 
3.'51),  and  does  not  at  all  favor  the  opposite  *'  Dissociation 
Theory"  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  according  to  which  the  lines, 
many  of  them  at  least,  are  ])ro<luced  only  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation,  where  the  temperature  is  low  enough 
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to  allow  the  recombination  of  elements  dissociated  in 
the  hotter  regions  underneath. 

A  photograph  made  by  the  same  instrument  about 
the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  with  an  exposure  of  nearly  a 
minute,  shows  very  finely  the  green  coronal  ring,  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  "  1,474  line  "  and  several  others  in 
addition.  These  are  all  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  are  extremely  faint,  excepting  one  which  is 
a  little  below  H.  They  are  all  probably  due  to  the 
same  hypothetical  element,  still  unidentified,  but  pro- 
visionally named  "coronium."  The  photograph  also 
seems  to  make  it  certain  that  hydrogen^  helium,  and 
calcium,  though  brilliantly  conspicuous  upon  the  plate 
in  the  images  of  the  prominences,  are  entirely  absent 
from  the  corona,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  deduced 
from  similar  photographs  made  in  1893,  but  only  re- 
cently published.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  earlier  ob- 
servations (referred  to  on  pages  260,  261,  and  262) 
were  misleading  from  the  fact  that  the  apparatus  did 
not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  air  by  light  from  the  prominences. 


NOTE  D. 

SHIFT    OF    SPECTRUM    LINES    CAUSED    BY    CHANGE    OK 

PRESSURE. 

Supplementary  to  page  98. 

An  important  series  of  observations,  made  at  the 
Johns  IIoj)kins  University  by  Ilumphreys  and  Moliler 
in  1895-96,  has  shown  conclusively  that  cluinges  of 
pressure  alter  the  position  of  lini's  in  the  spectrum  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  does  motion  in  the  line  of  sight 
(approach  or  recession). 
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Ific/rafic  of  j>rt.s,suf'('  upon  ga.scuus  molecules  which 
are  emitting  or  al)sorbing  light  tihifts  the  lines  of  the 
spectrum  toward  the  red  by  an  amount  whicii  is  j)ro- 
j)ortioniil  to  the  eluinge  of  prcssuri'  and  to  the  wave- 
length of  the  line  alTected,  but  is  dilTerent  for  dilTerent 
elements,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  differs  for  the 
lines  belonging  to  the  ditlerent  *'  series  "  (Note  B,  page 
355)  in  the  spectrum  of  a  given  element ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  shift  of  II  and  K  is  only  half  as  great  as 
that  of  the  calcium-lines  which  belong  to  the  two  regu- 
lar series. 

This  pressure  effect  is  very  slight ;  in  the  case  of 
most  substances  a  pressure  change  of  ten  atmospheres 
(150  pounds  to  the  scjuare  inch)  produces  a  displace- 
ment much  less  than  would  a  velocity  of  a  mile  a  sec- 
ond. Still,  even  this  amount  is  a  (juantity  which  can 
not  be  neglected  in  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  the  comparison  of  the  difference  of  the 
shift  of  lines  of  different  elements  may  ultimately  give 
us  important  information  as  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sures existing  upon  the  stellar  surfaces,  and  so  of  the 
intensity  of  gravity  there  prevailing.  In  tlie  "  revers- 
ing layer"  of  the  sun  the  pressure  appears  to  be  be- 
tween four  and  seven  atmospheres. 


NOTE  E. 

Supplementary  to  piigos  111-144. 

Recent  important  and  elaborate  matheinatical  in- 
vestigations by  Wilsing,  of  Potsdam,  and  Sampson,  of 
Durham  (Jollege,  England,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  explanation  of  the  *'  E(|uatorial  Acceleration  "  of  the 
sun,  which  has  so  long  perplexed   the  students  of  solar 
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physics,  is  to  be  sought  not  in  forces  and  conditions  at 
present  acting,  but  in  a  slowly  dying  "  survival  "  from 
an  earlier  state  of  things.  As  Wilsing  expresses  it, 
''  We  are  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  currents  on  mechanical  and 
physical  principles,  since  they  appear  as  the  result  of 
earlier  conditions  of  motion."  While  the  present  con- 
ditions are  such  as  tend  to  destroy  the  observed  in- 
equalities of  motion,  and  will  ultimately  bring  the  sun 
to  the  same  state  of  uniform  rotation  as  a  solid  globe, 
yet  the  process  is  so  slow  that  the  present  behavior  will 
continue  practically  unchanged  for  thousands,  if  not  for 
millions,  of  years.  Kear  the  center  of  the  sun  this 
state  of  uniform  rotation  has  probably  been  already 
reached,  but  it  will  be  ages  before  the  surface  drifts 
will  disappear,  and  the  change  in  a  century  or  two  will 
be  quite  too  small  to  be  detected  by  any  possible  obser- 
vations. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  add  in  this  connection 
that  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Jewell  and  others 
at  Johns  Hopkins  give  results  as  to  the  sun's  rotation  in 
practical  agreement  with  those  of  Duner,  quoted  on  page 
101.  They  appear  also  to  indicate  further  that  the  lower 
lying  strata  of  the  solar  atmosphere  move  more  slowly 
than  those  at  a  hioher  elevation,  and  take  Ioniser  to 
complete  a  rotation.  But  the  observations  are  so  deli- 
cate that  this  can  not  yet  be  considered  as  established 
beyond  question. 
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ABBE,  extent  of  corona  in  eclipse 
of  1878,  246. 

Absorption  of  sun's  rays  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  earth,  297,  298. 

Actinic  or  chemical  rays,  285. 

Adjustment  of  focal  plane  of  tele- 
scope to  the  slit  of  the  spectro- 
scope for  observations  upon  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere, 
207. 

slit  of  spectroscope  for  ob- 
servations of  the  prominences, 
210,  211. 

Age  and  duration  of  the  sun,  316- 
318. 

Airy,  solar  parallax  from  the  transit 
of  1874,  24. 

Allotropic  states  of  chemical  ele- 
ments, 91. 

American  method  of  photo<;raphinir 
the  transit  of  Venus,  28,  29. 

Analyzinj;  spectroscope,  73. 

Andrews,  critical  temperature  of  a 
gas,  329. 

An<2;strom,  A.  J.,  early  studios  in 
spectrum  analysis,  60,  80. 

—  map  of  solar  spuctrum,  78,  92,  93. 

Antfstrom,  K.,  measures  of  solar 
radiation,  304. 

Animal,  body  of,  regardeil  as  a  ma- 
chine, 3,  4. 

Arago,  diminution  of  briglitiicss  at 
the  limb  of  the  sun,  279. 

Aristarolius,  mctliod  of  lU'tiTminiiig 
the  sun's  parallax,  1-1. 


"  Arrow-head  "  appearance  of  hy- 
drogen lines  in  chromosphere 
spectrum,  209,  210. 

Ascension  Island,  19. 

Asteroids,  observed  for  solar  paral- 
lax, 21. 

Aurora  boreal  is,  its  spectrum  not 
to  be  identified  with  that  of  the 
corona,  260. 

relation  to  sun-spots,  164,  165. 

resemblance    between    its 

streamers  and  those  of  the  co- 
rona, 265,  273. 

A.xis  of  the  sun,  144-146. 

table  giving  its  posi- 
tion-angle for  different  times  of 
the  year,  146. 
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Basic  lines  in  solar  spectrum,  92,  93. 
Barker,  dark  lines  in  spectrum   ot 

tlic  corona,  261. 
Belli,  photoiiu'tric  o1)scrvation  upon 

the  briglitness  of  the  corona,  254. 
Jiclopolsky,  rotation  of  sun.  143. 
Bessemer  converter,  compared  witli 

the  solar  radiation,  279,  324. 
Bielu,  brightness  of  tlie  inner  corona, 

255. 
Bigelow,   F.    H.,  on    sun's    rotation 
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theory  of  corona,  273. 

Bhicncss  of  sunliglit   before  sutlVr- 

ing  atmospheric  absorption,  284. 
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Boloiiietor  Ucscribcd,  299. 

—  detvriuination  of  true  value  of 
tlio  bolur  const  tint,  2U8. 

—  svM.Hitiveni'.v*  of,  'jy9. 
Bouguvr,  itu*iUiuri*nK-iit  of  t)ie  Hun^8 

light,  '27r>. 
Hri'Htcr,  theory  of  promiiu'ucf^,  2'J8. 
Hrightni'.H.H  of  tlic  corona,  '2'iS-)ib6. 
Bullock,  druwiug  of  eclipse  of  1868, 

244. 
Bunsen,    arrungenieiit    of    speetro- 

»cojK'  .scale,  G3. 

—  work  uiM)n  the  solar  spectrum  in 
connection  with  Kirchhotf,  CO. 

Burnin^:-^:liL-is.  etl'ect  of,  30«.  30y. 

C1  LLNK,  in  chronio.spherc  and 
^  prominences,  197,  20(J,  209,  210, 
232. 

photograph  of  pronilnence,  232. 

photograph  of  its  double  re- 
versal, 201». 

Candle- |>o\ver,  or  photometric  unit, 
defined,  275. 

Calcium-light  coiiijmred  with  sun- 
light, 27><,  324. 

Calcium  lines  in  sj)ectrum,  see  II  and 
K  lines. 

Calory,  or  thermal  unit,  defined,  289. 

Capocci,  theory  that  sjxits  are  due 
to  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  sun, 
178. 

Carl>on,  a.s  chief  constituent  of  pho- 
twphere,  339. 

Carrington,  discovery  of  sun's  equa- 
torial acceleration  an<l  fonnula 
for  it.  1.3H-140. 

—  distrihutif>n  of  sun-.spots,  147. 14^. 

—  method  of  determining  the  j)Osi- 
tioD  of  a  spot  on  the  sun.  4.'). 

—  motion  of  spots  in  latitude,  14»). 

—  observation  of  remarkal>le  s<^)lar 
outburst,  Novcniber  1,  I8.'i9,  120. 

—  period  of  sun's  nnation,  137,  138. 

—  position  of  sun's  axis,  144. 
Caiwini,  oljscrvatioiu  for  solar  (mr- 

•Uttx,  18. 


Christie,  solar  eyepiece,  68. 
Chromosphere  defined,  7,  192. 
Cleveite,  mineral  fronj  which  helium 

is  obtained,  34o,  y40-34.S. 
Coal,  consumption  of  which  would 

be  required  to  keep  uj)  the  solar 

ratlialion.  2b'.t. 
Comets'  tails,  their  analogies  to  the 

streamers  of  the  corona,  2G5,  342. 
Comparison-prism,  84. 
Concave-grating  spectroscope,  70. 
Condensation   theory  of  solar  heat, 

314-316. 
Constancy  of  .solar  heat  'luring  the 

hi.Ntoric  period,  311. 
Constitution  of  sun,  8,  325-335. 
Contact  observations  at  the  transit 

of  Venus,  23.  24. 

by  means  of  photograjihy,  26. 

Corona,  brightness  of,  2r>;3-25tJ. 

—  defined,  7. 

—  examined  by  slitless  ppectroscope, 
261,  2t;2. 

Corona-line  in  the  spectrum,  discov- 
ery, 2.50. 

duplicity  of,  257. 

nuip.  258. 

not  iilentical  with  line  in  spec- 
trum of  aurora  Iwrealis,  260. 

Cornu.  sohir.  I'hotoifraphy.  47. 

Crew,  II..  sfiectroscopic'  determina- 
tion of  the  sun's  rotation  peri<Hi, 
100. 

Critical  temperature  of  a  gas,  329. 

('roll,  hyi>othesis  that  a  portion  of 
the  sun's  energy  nuiy  have  origi- 
nated in  a  collision  with  a  star, 
31  s. 

Crmtke.s,  spectrum  of  helium,  346. 

Crova,  pyrheliomcter,  292. 

—  value  of  solar  constant,  296. 
Cyclonic   nmtion  in   sun-sj>ots,  126, 

183,184. 

DMXK     of     helium,    88,    198, 
•     \i'20,  .*145  34H. 
dark  in  auu-spot  spectrum,  185. 
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D  lines  of  sodium,  doubly  reversed, 
208. 

Dalton,  law  of  gaseous  mixture,  332, 
333. 

Dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  dis- 
covered, 59. 

explanation  of,  80,  81. 

in  spectrum  of  the  corona,  2(51. 

Dartmouth  College  spectroscope,  73, 
74. 

Davis,  photograph  of  eclipse  of  1871, 
248. 

Dawes,  "holes"  in  nucleus  of  sun- 
spot,  118. 

—  solar  eyepiece,  58. 

Dehra  Dun,  photographs  of  sun,  52. 

De  La  Eue,  the  Kew  photohelio- 
graph,  48,  49. 

photographs  of  the   eclipse 

of  1860,  195. 

measures  of  sun-spot  pe- 
numbra, 130. 

planetary  influence  on  sun- 
spot  development,  158. 

relation  of  Wolfs  "relative 

numbers"  to  the  spotted  area  of 
the  sun,  154. 

Denza,  bright  lines  in  corona  spec- 
trum, 260. 

Derham,  volcanic  theory  of  sun- 
spots,  178. 

Deslandres,  on  spectrum  of  faculse, 
109. 

spectro-hcliographic  work,  236. 

Detached  cloud-formed  prominences 
and  their  development,  221-222. 

Development  of  sun-spots,  122. 

Dcville,  estimate  of  the  temperature 
of  the  sun,  305. 

Diameter  and  dimensions  of  tlie  sun, 
38,  323. 

illustrations,  39. 

Dift'raction  grating,  ()6,  70. 

—  spectroscope,  68-70. 

—  spectrum,  72. 

Dimensions  of  sun-spots,  127,  128. 
Diminution  of  brightness  at  liml)  of 


the    sun,    45,    108,    279-284,    324, 
337. 

Discovery  of  bright  line  in  corona 
spectrum,  250. 

dark  lines  in  solar  spectrum,  59. 

dark  lines  in  spectrum  of  co- 
rona, 262. 

elements  present  in   the  sun, 

86-88. 

equatorial   acceleration   of  the 

sun,  138-140. 

explanation   of  cause  of  dark 

lines,  80. 

gaseous    constitution     of    the 

prominences,  197. 

magnetic  relations  of  sun- 
spots,  162. 

periodicity  of  sun-spots,  151. 

reversing  layer  of  the  sun,  82. 

spectroscopic  method  of  ob- 
serving prominences,  198. 

sun-spots,  114. 

terrestrial  helium,  345-348. 

Displacement  and  distortion  of  lines 
by  motion,  97-101,  208. 

Dissolution  and  disappearance  of 
sun-spots,  122-124. 

Distances  (relative)  of  planets,  16. 

Disttince  of  the  sun  from  the  earth, 
illustrations,  36,  37. 

Distortion  of  forms  of  prominences, 
by  spectroscope,  205. 

Distribution  of  sun-spots  and  prom- 
inences in  solar  latitude,  147,  148, 
214. 

Don  Ulloa,  observation  of  "hole  in 
the  moon,"' in  the  eclipse  ofl77^', 
194. 

Doppler's  principle,  97-98. 

Draper,  Dr.  Henry,  oxygen  in  the 
sun,  94.  9."». 

Draper,  J.   W.,  early   spectroscopic 

researches,  60. 
Drawings  of  corona,  discrepancies, 

2^9. 
Diilong  and  Tetit,  law  of  radiation, 
306,  heats,  92. 
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I>un<^r,  spectroscopic  determination 
of  tlio  mux's  rotation  prrio«.l,  101. 

—  —  on  .Hun-f»|>ot  wpi'otruin,  132,  <VS\K 
I>iirution  of  Hun-H{H>ttt,  119. 

^?AKT^,di^^en.HionH  t»t'tlM',  I'i. 
^  — hor  shnro  of  tlu-  solnr   nuli- 

fttion,  290. 
Kju*tiuun,   photometric   olwervutions 

during  eclij^se  of  18t59,  253. 
Kclipse,    Holur,     170»;^iy4;     1715 — 

194;    1733— 193;    1778—194;   1806 

—  194;   1842—194,254;  Is.-jl— 195; 

1 857—240 ;  1 8«0— 1 95, 24 1 ,  242, 256  ; 

1867—243;    1868—196,    197,    244; 

1869—245,  250,  260  ;  1870—83  ;  1871 

—246-248, 256,  265  ;  1878—239,  249, 

264;  1882—251 ;  1889—253  ;  1893— 

255. 

general  phenomena,  237,  238. 

Ecliptic,  defined,  6. 

Etfect  ot   clinn^je.s   in   .solur  utiiKJs- 

phere  upon  terrestrial  conditions, 

803. 
Etlective  temperature  of   the    .sun, 

805. 
Egoroff,  identities  A  and  B  lines  of 

Bolar  spectrum  as  due  to  oxvjfcn, 

93. 
Electric  light  compared   with   sun- 
light, 278, 324. 
Elements   known   to   be  present  in 

the  sun,  table,  87,  88. 
Encko,   discu-Hsion    of    transits    of 

Venus  in  1761  and  17';9,  22,  36. 
Energy    (total »    of   solar   radiation, 

288-290. 
Energy,  terrestrial,  mainly  derived 

from  rndar  heat,  2,  3. 

other  soun-es  than  solar  heat,  4. 

Equatorial  acceleration  of  tin-  sun, 

188-140. 

explanation  suirijested,  141-144. 

Ericwson,  estimate  of  the  sun's  tem- 
perature, 305. 

—  experiment    uik»ii     radiation    of 
molten  iron,  309. 


Ericsson,  measure  of  solar  heat,  298. 

—  solar  engine,  290. 

Eruptive  pn>miiu>nces,  218-223. 

K.\|H'rimcnt,  showing  that  the  black- 
ness of  tlie  dark  lines  in  the  s|>oc- 
trum  is  only  nlative,  80,  M. 

Explanation  of  the  sun'a  eruptive 
action  caused  by  the  constriction 
of  the  photosj>herc,  227. 

FAlJliK'I US,  di.scovery  of  sun- 
spotrt,  114. 

Faculie.  106-108. 

spectrum  of,  109. 

identical  or  not  with   j»romi- 

nenccs,  109. 

used  in  determining  sun's  ro- 
tation period,  140. 

Faye,  explanation  of  the  sun's  equa- 
torial acceleration,  143. 

—  formula  for  the  acceleration,  139. 

—  theories  of  sun-spoti»,  181,  182- 
185. 

—  computation  of  solar  parallax, 
23. 

Ferrers,  observation    of   eclipse   of 

1806,  192. 
Fizeau,  comparison  of  electric  and 

calcium  light  with  sunlight,  278. 
Flamsteed,  method  of  tleducing  .ho- 

lar  parallax  t'rom  observations  of 

Mars,  15,  19. 
Flashes  reporteil   by  Peters  in  sun- 
spots,  123. 
Fo-nander,   drawinu    of    eclipse    of 

1871.  247. 
Forbes,  value  of  solar  constant,  296. 
Foucault,  comparison  of  electric  and 

calcium  lights  with  sunlij^ht,  278. 

—  (letermination  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  34. 

—  early  spectrf>scopic  researches,  60. 
Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-four 

line.  257-260,  262. 
Frank  land  names  hrliutn,  344. 
Fraunhofcr,  dis*«ovcry  of  dark  lines 

in  solar  «|>ectrum,  59, 
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Fraunhofer,  coincidence  of  D  line  in 
solar  spectrum  with  bright  line  in 
flame  spectrum,  80. 

—  map  of  the  spectrum,  77. 

—  use  of  a  prism  to  separate  overly- 
ing difl"raction  spectra,  68. 

Frost,  E.  B.,  temperature  of  a  sun- 
spot,  170. 

—  solar  radiation,  302. 

GALILEO,  discovery  of  sun-spots, 
114. 

—  theory  of  sun-spots,  178. 

Gas,  Dalton's  law  of  mixture,  332, 
333. 

—  distinctive  properties,  332,  333. 

—  Lane's  law  of  temperature  and 
condensation,  315. 

—  liquefaction  and  critical  tempera- 
ture, 329. 

—  viscosity  at  high  temperatures, 
331. 

Gaseous  condition  of  the  sun's  nu- 
cleus, 327-332. 

Gautier,  relation  between  magnet- 
ism and  sun-spots,  163. 

Gill,  observations  of  Mars  for  deter- 
mination of  solar  parallax,  19-21. 

—  observations  of  asteroids,  21. 
Gilman,  corona  of  eclipse  of  18G9, 

244. 

Gould,  diminution  of  the  earth's 
temperature  at  sun-spot  maximum, 
172. 

Granulation  of  the  sun's  surface, 
102-105. 

Grant,  early  recognition  of  the  chro- 
inosphorc,  195.  200. 

Grating,  diflraction,  used  in  spectro- 
scope, 60-71,  204. 

concave,  70. 

Gray,  Wilson  and,  on  tomiu'raturo 
of  sun,  307. 

Greenwich  magnetic  roconl  for  Au- 
gust 3  and  5,  1S72,  1()8. 

—  solar  photographs,  52. 
Gregory  flrst  calls  attention  to  tran- 


sits of  Venus  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  sun's  parallax,  22. 
Grosch,  drawing  of  eclipse  of  1867, 
243. 

HLINE  in  spectrum  of  corona, 
258,  260. 

in  spectrum  of  faculop,  109. 

reversal  in  prominences,  206, 

231-233. 

double  reversal,  109,  231. 

reversed  in  the  spectrum  of 

sun-spots,  109,  134. 
Ilabitability  of  the  sun,  179,330. 
Hale,  G.  E.,  on  spectrum  of  faculae, 

109. 

—  —  spectro-heliographie  work, 
234,  235. 

—  recognition  of  duplicity  of  Dg  in 
chromosphere  spectrum,  348. 

Ilalley,  determination  of  the  sun's 
parallax  by  transit  of  Venus,  22. 

Hansen,  detection  of  error  in  the  re- 
ceived value  of  the  sun's  parallax, 
23,  36. 

Ilarkness,  observation  of  the  bright 
line  in  the  corona  spectrum,  250. 

Hastings,  comparison  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun's  limb  with  that 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  disk, 
83. 

—  smoke-like  nature  of  the  layer 
which  causes  the  darkening  of  the 
sun's  limb,  282,  337. 

—  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
sun,  336-340. 

Heat  (U'rivcd  from  stars  ntid  meteors, 
4. 

Hclionutor  doscribi'd.  19. 

Helioscoj)es  and  lu'li<">si'opic  eye- 
pieces, 54-57. 

Helium  ami  its  i-hnracteristic  lines, 
8S,  260. 

—  identification  as  a  terrestrial  ele- 
ment hy  Kanisay,  SS,  345. 

—  in  the  spectrum  of  the  promi- 
nences, 206,  207,  220,  848. 
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Ilcliuni,  note  on   it**  diHoovory  nuil 

projH-rtif?*,  .'l44-.'5.'><>. 
ilclmholtz,  contraction  theory  ol"  tho 

Holar  hcat^  315. 
Ilcnry,  ohsfrvuti«>ns  with  the  thiT- 

niopile  u|M)n  radiation  of  sun-!s)K)ttt 

and  tlitVurcnt  jnjrtions  of  the  «un'M 

.lisk,  170,  'JIM. 
Ilcrsohol,  Sir  John,  tnuaaureniont  of 

tlie  »un'«  heat,  *J8»;-28l». 
meteors  an  the  cause  of  the 

sun's  equatorial  acceleration,  141. 

»olar  eyepiece,  55. 

theory  of  sun-spt>ts,  17l>. 

llerschel,  C'npt.  John,  o})scrvation  of 

pronnncnce  speotruni  in  ls«;8,  ly?. 
Ilerschel,  Sir   W.,  relation    between 

sun-sjx)t.'<  and  price  of  wheat,  15'2. 

—  theory  of  the  sun-spots  and  the 
sun's  constitution,  179. 

Hijr^s,  (i.,  i>liotot;rai)hic  maps  of 
solar  >pectrum,  VI'. 

HillehraDd,  first  discovers  gas  in 
cleveite,  345. 

Ilotljrson,  observation  of  solar  out- 
burst in  1859,  120. 

Horrebow,  anticipation  of  the  peri- 
odit'ity  of  sun-spots,  152. 

Ilowlett,  views  on  nature  of  sun- 
spots,  129. 

Iluggins,  granulation  of  the  sun's 
surface,  105. 

—  u.se  of  widened  slit  in  observing 
fonns  of  prominences,  201. 

Hydrogen-lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  corona,  25 s. 

ICE,    quantity    which    wouM     be 
melted  in  a  minute  by  the  sun's 
radiation,  2hh,  2h9. 
Intra-Mercurial  planet,  814. 
Investigation  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  planets  ujion  the  generation  of 
sun-spots,  158,  159. 
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VNSSEN.  discovery  of  method  of 
observing  prominences  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope,  196,  197. 


Janssen,  medal  from  French  Gov- 
ernment, 200. 

—  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  1868, 
198,  344. 

—  ob.servations  of  the  eclipse  of  1k71 
and  rect>gnition  of  briirht  lines  ot 
hydrogen  and  dark  Fraunhofer 
lines  in  the  corona  spectrum,  258. 

—  observation  of  Venus  on  the  co- 
rona. 229. 

—  photogra[>hic  contact  at  llie  tran- 
sit of  Veims,  2*!. 

—  IxiKiiiu  I'hntnxphtriqnt,  112. 

—  shows  A  and  H  lines  to  be  atmos 
pheric,  93. 

—  solar  photography,  52,  112. 

J  el  i  nek,  inlluence  of  sun-spots  on 
the  temperature  <»f  the  earth,  172. 

Jevons,  connection  between  sun- 
spots  and  commercial  crises,  176,* 
177. 

Jukowsky,  rotation  of  sun,  143. 

Jupiter,  influence  upon  sun-spots, 
158,  159. 

—  satellites  of,  observed  to  dctcnnine 
the  equation  of  light,  34,  86. 

KLINK,    its   reversal    in    faculac, 
109. 

reversal  in  sun-spoti>,  109. 

reversal   in  chromosphere  and 

prominences,  109. 

double  reversal  of,  231. 

in  spcctro-heliographic   work, 

234,  235. 
Kelvin,  Lord,    endurance    of   sun's 

heat  if  pro<luced  by  tlie  combustion 

of  coal,  290. 
estimate  of  heat  which  would  be 

pro«luced  by  fall  of  planets  upon 

the  sun,  312,  313. 
on  connection  between  sun-spot* 

and  magnetic  storms,  169. 
Kew.   pliotoheliograph,   and    photo- 
graphic record,  48,  49. 
Kirchhot!.  map  of  solar  spectrum, 

78,  134,  225,  267. 
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Kirchhoif,  spectroiigopic  work,  60,  80, 
81,  86. 

—  theory  of  sun-spots,  178. 

LACAILLE,  observations  for  solar 
parallax,  18. 
Lalande,  theory  of  sun-spots,  178. 
Lambert,  diminution  of  light  at  the 

limb  of  the  sun,  279. 
Lane,  estimate  of  the  sun's  tempera- 
ture, 305. 

—  law  relating  to  the  temperature  of 
a  contracting  mass  of  gas,  315. 

Langley,  bolometer  and  bolometric 
observations,  296-302. 

—  color  of  the  sun's  limb  compared 
with  that  of  the  center  of  the  disk, 
282. 

—  comparison  between  the  intensity 
of  solar  radiation  and  that  of  metal 
in  a  Bessemer  converter,  279,  309. 

—  details  of  the  solar  surface  {frontis- 
piece)^ 103. 

—  diminution  of  heat  at  the  sun's 
limb,  281. 

—  diminution  of  light  at  the  sun's 
limb,  302. 

—  effect  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  and 
its  changes  upon  the  earth's  tem- 
perature, 303. 

—  extent  of  corona  in  eclipse  of  1878, 
245,  246. 

—  increase  of  solar  radiation  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  sun^s  surface, 
170. 

—  observation  of  Mercury  at  the 
transit  in  1878,  255. 

—  solar  eyepiece,  58. 

—  spectroscopic  observation  of  tlie 
sun's  rotation,  100. 

—  temperature  of  sun-spots,  170, 
note. 

—  thermopile  observations,  302. 

—  true  color  of  the  sun,  284. 
Laplace,  effect  of  tlic  absorption  of 

the  atmosphere  of  the  sun   upon 
its  brightnoHs.  283. 
25 


Latitude  of  sun-spots,  Spoerer's  dis- 
covery, 157. 

Laugier,  sun's  equatorial  accelera- 
tion, 138. 

Laussedat,  horizontal  photohelio- 
graph,  27. 

Le  Chatelier,  on  the  temperature  of 
the  sun,  307. 

Lens,  burning  effect  of,  308,  309. 

Leverrier,  determination  of  the  par- 
allax of  the  sun  by  means  of 
planetary  perturbations,  16. 

—  perturbations  of  Mercury  indicat- 
ing intra-Mercurial  planets,  314. 

Liais,  drawing  of  eclipse  of  1857, 

240. 
Light  of  the  sun,  its  total  quantity 

in  standard  candle-power,  274,  324. 

its  intensity,  278,  324. 

method     of    measuring, 

266,  267. 

—  velocity  of,  used  in  determining 
the  solar  parallax,  16,  34,  35. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  expedition  to  Ascen- 
sion Island,  19. 

Liquefaction  of  gases,  329,  340. 

Lockyer,  arrangement  for  studying 
the  solar  spectrum,  83. 

—  connection  between  sun-spots  and 
rainfall  in  India  and  Africa,  175. 

—  discovery  of  tlie  spectroscopic 
method  of  observing  the  chromo- 
sphere and  prominences,  198-200. 

—  discovery  of  the  1,474  liuc  in  the 
chromoi^phere  spectrum,  257. 

—  medal  from  the  Frciicli  (lovi-rn- 
ment,  190. 

—  observation  of  the  linos  o\'  hy- 
drogen in  till'  corona  spectrum, 
25S. 

—  tlicory  as  to  the  non-cloniontary 
I'liaractcr  of  so-calUnl  clementH, 
OO,  02. 

—  use  of  annular  slit  for  ol)siTving 
circumft  it'ncH'  of  the  sun,  21.'>. 

—  vibratinLT  slit  for  ob.-^orvation  of 
prominonces,  200. 
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Looniiit,  cfloct  of  conjunctions  of  .Ju- 
piter ond  Sjiiurn  uj)on  hun-»|>ot 
jH>ri»Hlicity,  1. ')'.». 

—  relation  between  Mun-Hjx)t4«  ami 
the  aurora  boreal  is,  164. 

Luininoti.H  nuliatinn-H,  ^rrounillc.s.sly 
(li.stin^uii«hct.l  tnuM  thernuil  and 
chemical,  iJs5. 

Lunar  perturbations,  jus  a  moans  of 
ilcterminin^  the  .solar  paralla.x,  32. 

MAti.NKTlS.M,  terrestrial,  period 
of  diHturbanco  corresponding 
with  the  sun-.spot  period,  I»"i2-U54. 

at!ected   by    solar   paroxysms, 

120,  121,  164-170. 

Mars,  ob.scrved  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining .solar  parallax,  17-21. 

Ma.ss  of  the  sun,  3y,  40,  323. 

Maunder,  on  relation  of  fuciil:!'  and 
prominences,  109. 

—  on  connection  between  .>un  .-pots 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  lt»"), 
166. 

Maxwell,  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  viscosity  of  a  gas,  331. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  312. 

Medal  struck  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  honor  of  .Tanssen  and 
T.oi'kyer,  U<9. 

Mcldnuii,  connection  between  sun- 
spotBf  cyclones,  and  rainfall,  173- 
175. 

Mercury  (planet),  influence  on  sun- 
spots,  158. 

—  perturbations  indicatinir  intra- 
Mcrcurinl  nuitter,  314. 

—  seen  at  transit  on  the  background 
of  the  corona,  2.5r>. 

Merz  heliottcope,  56. 
Metallic  prominences,  224. 
Metals,  present  in  the  sun,  87,  88. 
Mcteom,  possibly  concemetl  in  the 
fonnation  of  sun-sftots,  160,  186. 

—  rcganled  w*  the  cause  of  the  sun's 
equatorial  acceleration,  141. 

Meteoric  iron,  helium  present  in,  846. 


•Meteoric  theory  of  the  sun's  heat, 
312,  813. 

.Meudon,  .solar  observatory,  52,  111. 

•MicheLson,  determimition  of  the  ve- 
locity of  light,  84. 

Mineral  waters,  helium  present  in, 
34rt. 

Motion  in  line  of  sight,  spectroscop- 
ically  observed,  97,  101. 

Mouchot,  solar  engine,  290. 

NASMVTII,  willow-leaf  structure 
of  the  sun's  surface,  104. 
Newcomb,  determination  of  the  so- 
lar parallax,  3«). 

—  extent  of  the  corona  in  the  eclipse 
of  1878,  246. 

—  speculations  as  to  the  age  and 
fluration  of  the  sun,  317,  318. 

Nodes  of  the  sun's  equator,  144. 

OLSZEWSKI,  attempt  to   liquefy 
helium,  349. 
Oppolzer,  E.,  sun-spot  theory,  190. 
Oxygen  in  tlie  sun,  I>r.  H.  Draper, 
i»4,  '.»'). 

—  A  and  H  lines  of,  identifie<l  by 
Egorotr,  93. 

shown  by  .Jan.ssen  to 

bo  atmospheric,  93. 

—  spectra  of,  Scliustor.  96. 

P.VLMIKKI,  supposed  discovery  of 
helium  in  lava,  34."). 
Parallax,  solar,  defined,  12. 
determined  by  lunar  perturba- 
tions, 32. 

—  —  determined  by  observations  of 
Mars,  17-21. 

determined  by  planetary  per- 
turbations, 32,  33. 

determined  by  transits  of  Ve- 
nus, 22-31. 

determined   by  the  velocity  of 

light,  34,  85. 

importance    and    ditticulty   of 

the  problem,  10, 18. 
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Parallax,  solar,  synopsis  of  methods 

for  its  determination,  15. 
values,  according  to  dilferent 

authorities,  20,  21,  22,  25,  31,  32, 

35,  36,  323. 
Feters,    observations    of   sun-spots, 

123,  124. 

—  volcanic  theory  of  sun  -  spots, 
178. 

Petit,  observation  of  the  corona  in 
1860,  256. 

Photographic  observations  of  tran- 
sit of  Venus,  25-31. 

Photographs  of  eclipses,  1860 — 195; 
1871—241,  248,  250;  1882—246, 
251;  1889—247,  253;  1893—248, 
255. 

Photography,  solar,  47-53,  111,  112. 

Photoheliograph,  the,  48. 

Photometric  observations  upon  the 
corona,  252-256. 

Photosphere  defined,  7. 

—  theories  as  to  its  nature,  110,  143, 
182,  187,  188,  335-337. 

Picard,  observations  for  solar  paral- 
lax, 18. 

Pickering,  p].  C,  diminution  of  light 
at  the  sun's  limb,  280,  283. 

—  etfect  of  the  sun's  atmosphere 
upon  its  brightness,  284. 

—  solar  eyepiece,  58. 

Pitch  of  a  sound  altered  by  motion, 

98. 
Planetary  perturbations  as  a  means 

of  determining  solar  parallax,  32, 

33. 

—  influence    upon    sun-spots,    158 
160. 

Planets,  determination  of  their  rela- 
tive distances,  16. 

Pogson,  observation  of  eclipse  of 
1868,  197. 

Polarization  of  the  corona,  261. 

I'olari/.iiig  eyepieces  or  lu'lioscopes, 
57,  58. 

Position-angle  of  thf  sun's  axis — 
table,  146. 


Potsdam,  astrophysical  observatory, 
308. 

Pouillet,  estimate  of  the  sun's  tem- 
perature, 305. 

—  measurement  of  the  sun's  heat, 
286,  291,  296. 

—  pyrheliometer,  291. 

—  temperature  of  space,  4. 
Powalky,  computation  of  solar  par- 
allax, 23. 

Princeton,  Henry's  thermopile  ob- 
servations, 170,  302. 

—  photographs  of  prominences  and 
tiieir  spectrum,  209,  210,  231,  232. 

—  spectroscopes  used  in  the  observ- 
atory, 69,  76. 

Prisms  and  prismatic  spectrum,  61, 
65,  74. 

Problems  in  solar  physics,  342,  343. 

Proctor,  demonstration  that  the  co- 
rona can  not  be  due  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  250. 

—  velocity  of  matter  ejected  from 
the  sun,  227. 

Projection  of  tlie  sun's  image  on  a 
screen,  43. 

Prominences  or  protuberances  (so- 
lar), defined,  7. 

first  named,  192. 

Pupin,  M.  I.,  coronoidal  discharges, 
237. 

Purple  tint  of  the  nucleus  of  a  sun- 
spot,  118. 

Pyrheliometer,  291,  292. 
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UIESCENT    prominences,    218- 
221. 


R.VDIATION   (totah   of  tlie  sun, 
288-290,  324. 
Kamsay,  identification  of  helium.  88, 

345. 
Ranyard,   brightness    of  the    inni'r 
corona,  255. 

—  memoir  on  recent  eclipses,  240. 

—  synclinal  structure  of  the  corona, 
264. 
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liu%it,  •M.>*trvnUon  of  the  ccUpM  of 

isGs,  lit:. 

—  discovery  of  huliuin  linf,  A  7,ot5.'>, 
844. 

Kuvlcifrh,  Lord,  nvsolviug  |»owcr  of 

KjH'»'troSl'(»JH'f»,  M. 

-  tlisi'ovory  of  Ar^'«>»,  H8,  .'>45. 
Uoeurrence  of  «un-sj)ots   at   ttpuoiiil 

|H)ii»tM  on   tlu<  .sun'rt   .surfuoe,    150, 

834.  nnr). 
Koed,  T.,  ohscrvutioii  of  duplicity  of 

D„  34S. 

—  plioto>frnj>h  of  prnniinenoo  in  C 
lino.  '2^2. 

Kctk'ctinjf  ti'li'scope  with  unsilvcrcd 
mirror  for  observinif  the  sun,  54. 

l\ri>tau  PhotoHpherique^  .Tanssen, 
HI,  ll'.i. 

Kfspijfhi,  depression  of  the  ehromo- 
spliere  ovt-r  a  sun-spot.  '210. 

—  discovi-ry  of  liiliuin  liiu'.  \  4.472, 
344. 

Reversal  of  brijfht  lines  to  dark  in 
the  .solar  spectrum  explained, 
«1. 

—  of  dark  lines  to  ltri>fht  in  a  total 
eclipse,  82. 

—  double,  of  C  line.  'JO't,  lilo. 

—  double,  of  D  lines  in  the  ehroino- 
sphere  spectrum.  20!i. 

—  double,  of  II  and  K  lines,  mo,  231. 
Keversinjf  stratum  of  ti»e   solar  at- 

njosphere  tirst  observed.  H'J,  M3. 

\X»  relation  to  the  photosphere, 

825,  339. 

Richer,  observations  for  solar  paral- 
lax, 18. 

Rofrner,  observati<»ns  for  solar  par- 
allax, 18, 

"  Rosa  I'rsina,"  Scheiner.  115. 

Roj*itti,  law  of  ra<liation  antl  ertec- 
tive  temperature  of  the  sun,  306. 

Rom,  photometric  «d)Hervalions  upon 
the  oirona,  ■J54. 

Rotation  of  the  sun  demonstrated 
by  displacement  of  lines  in  the 
i»|>cctruni,  100,  101. 


Rotation   of  the    sun,   peculiar   law 

of    equatorial     acceleration,     138, 

144. 
Rowland,    11.    A.,    coniave    ^ratint; 

spectroscope,  70. 

ditlraction  spectroscope,  '^7. 

list   of  eleriirnts    identitletl    in 

the  sun,  87,  88. 
j)hotoi;raphic  map  ofth^•^olar 

spectrum,  7''^.  7'.». 
Run^'c,  spectrum  of  helium,  347,  348. 
Rutherfunl,  diffraction  ^jrotinj^s,  •]»■!. 

—  solar  photography,  47. 

S.\TL'KN,  inliuciice  on  sun  spots. 
159. 
Schaeberle,   .1.    .M.,    theory   of  .sun- 
spoti<,  186. 

photoj^raph  of  eclipse  of  1898, 

248,  255. 

—  —  theory  of  the  corona,  271. 
Scheiner,    Father   C,   discovery   of 

8un-spot,s,  114. 
Scheiner,  J.,  on  solar  temperature, 

808. 
Schmidt,  theory  of  the  constitution 

of  the  sun,  229. 
Schott,  drawiniT  f>f  eclipse  of  l8r,0, 

245. 
Schuster,  spectra  of  oxy^'en,  91. 
Sclnvabe,  di.scovery  of  the  peri<Mlici- 

ty  of  sun-spots,  151,  152. 
Secchi,  chuHsification  of  prominences, 

218. 

—  drawinjf  of  eclipse  of  ISfiO,  241. 

—  tlrawinu'  of  a  sun-sj>ot,  llfi. 

—  estimate  of  the  sun's  temperature. 
305. 

—  fonnation  of  detached  cloud  like 
j>rominence.s,  221. 

—  measurement  of  the  variations  of 
temperature  at  ditlerent  parts  of 
the  sun's  disk,  802. 

—  photoirraphs  of  the  eclipsr  ol 
18»>o,  and  inferences  from  them, 
195.  190. 

solar  eyepiece.  oP. 
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Secchi,  thermopile  observations,  302. 

—  theories  of  sun-spots,  181, 185. 
Sherman,  observations  at,  166,  167, 

205,  225. 

Siemens,  W.,  theory  of  solar  heat, 
318-320. 

Sierra,  synonym  for  chromosphere, 
192. 

Silvered  object-glass  for  viewing  the 
sun,  54. 

Slitless  spectroscope  applied  to  the 
corona,  261-263. 

Smyth,  records  of  rock-thermome- 
ters at  Edinburgh,  173. 

Solar,  constant,  defined,  296. 

value  of,  296,  324. 

Solar  parallax  (see  Parallax). 

Soret,  penetrating  power  of  solar 
radiation,  310. 

Sources  of  solar  heat,  311-315. 

Space,  temperature  of,  4. 

Spectral  photometer,  Vogel,  280. 

Spectra  produced  by  prisms  and 
gratings  compared,  72. 

Spectrograph,  the,  71,  76. 

Spectro-heliograph,  233-236. 

Spectroscope,  analyzing  and  inte- 
grating, 72,  73. 

—  automatic,  203. 

—  described  and  discussed,  61-76. 

Spectrum,  explanation  of  its  for- 
mation in  a  spectroscope,  61, 
62. 

—  diffraction,  67,  72. 

—  lines,  displacement  of,  by  motion 
in  the  line  of  sight,  97-101. 

—  of  tlie  corona,  257-261. 
a  sun-spot,  132-136. 

—  solar,  discovery  of  tlie  dark  lines, 
59. 

early  investigations  as  to  tlie 

origin  of  the  dark  linos,  60. 
Kirchhoft's  explanation  of  the 

dark  lines,  81. 
maps  or  tlrawings  of  jtortions, 

77,  78,  100,  134,  135,  167,  209,  210, 

225,  231,  258. 


Spoerer,  distribution  of  sun-spots, 
148, 149. 

—  estimate  of  the  sun's  temperature, 
305. 

—  formula  for  sun's  equatorial  ac- 
celeration, 140. 

—  peculiar  law  respecting  latitude 
of  spots,  157. 

—  recurrence  of  spots  at  special 
points  on  the  sun's  surface,  150, 
334. 

Spots  (see  Sun-spots). 

Stannyan,  Captain,  discovers  the 
chromosphere  in  1706,  194. 

Stephan,  law  of  radiation,  307. 

Stewart,  Balfour,  discussion  of  mag- 
netic observations  at  Kew,  154, 
164. 

uncertainty  whether  sun-spots 

raise  or  lower  terrestrial  tempera- 
ture, 172. 

Stone,  calculation  of  solar  parallax, 
23,  24. 

Stoney,  J.,  suggests  carbon  as  chief 
constituent  of  the  photosphere, 
339. 

explanation  of  absence  of  he- 
lium from  earth's  atmosphere, 
349. 

Struve,  brightness  of  the  corona,  255. 

Sun-spots,  cyclonic  motion  of,  126. 

depressions  in  the  photosphere, 

128,  131. 

development   ami   dissolution. 

122,  123. 

dimensions,  126,  127. 

discovery  in  1610,  114. 

distribution  t)n   the  sun,  147- 

150. 

disturbances    connected    with 

them,  120.  122. 

duration,  119. 

effects    upon    the    earth,    161- 

177. 

periodicity,  151-161. 

spectrum,  132-136. 

Spoerer's  law  of  latituiKs.  157. 
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Sun-H{H)t(«,  theories  as  to  formation 

ttiul  nature  of,  177-llH). 
—  —  vi.sible  to  the  naked  eye,  114, 

127,  128. 
Swan,  BjK'ctroMoopic  observations,  60, 

80. 
Syinon.H,  eonnection    between   aun- 

.•♦|>otii  ami  rainfall.  175. 
Synclinal   struoture   of  the  corona, 

264. 


TACCHINI,  sun-spot  of  1883,  128. 
Tarde,  */t/era  Borbonica,  115. 
Tclespectroscope,  74,  76. 
Tenipel,  ilruwing  of  eclipse  of  1860, 

242. 
Temperature    of  the    sun,   305-809, 
824. 

the  sun's  center,  831. 

sun-spot,  170. 

—  terrestrial  as  affected  by  sun- 
six  )ti«,  170-173. 

Tennant,  Colonel,  observation  of 
eclipse  of  1«68,  1V»7. 

Thickeninikf  and  thinninj^  of  lines  in 
the  .sun-spot  spectrum,  133. 

Thermal  rays,  ^ruuiuUe.ssly  distin- 
guished from  luminous  and  chem- 
ical, 285. 

Thermopile,  170,  298,802. 

Thollon,  iirrcat  map  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, 79. 

—  powerful  spcctroecopes,  65. 
Thomson,  Sir  W.  (sec   Kelvin). 
Tis.Herand,  formula  for  sun's  equato- 
rial occeleration,  140, 

Transits  of  Venus,  22-31. 
Trouvelot,  veilc<l  spot.s,  136. 
Tiipman,  drawinjf  of  the  i-clipsc  of 
1.S71,  246. 

—  work  u[K»n  solar  parallax.  24. 

ULL().\,  Don, observation  "t  i-dipso 
of  1778,  U«4. 
Uraninite,  a  source  of  terrestrial  he- 
lium, 846. 


VAK1.\TU>NS  in  solar  radiation, 
3U4,  343. 
Vasscnius,     early      observation     of 

prominences,  I'JS. 
Vecder,  aurora  iK-riod,  187. 

—  relation  between  sun-spot«  and 
aurora,  165. 

Veiled  sun-spots,  Trouvelot,  186. 

Velocity  of  motion  in  solar  promi- 
nences, 225,  226. 

Venus,  intluence  upon  sun-spots, 
158. 

—  seen  at  transit  before  reaching 
the  limb  of  the  sun,  255. 

Vicaire,  estinuite  of  the  sun's  tem- 
perature, 80i>. 
VioUe,  actinometer,  294. 

—  measure  of  the  sun's  heat,  298, 
294. 

—  value  of  the  solar  constant,  296. 
Vogel,  diminution  of   light   at   the 

sun's  limb,  280,  281,  284. 

—  effect  of  the  sun's  absorbing  at- 
mosphere upon  his  total  bright- 
ness, 284. 

—  ex{K)sure  slide  for  solar  photog- 
raphy, 50. 

—  spectral  photometer,  280. 

—  spectroscopic  measurement  of  the 
sun's  rotation,  100. 

W.VKUING,    illustrations  of   the 
sun's  attracting   force   on   the 

earth,  41. 
Waterston,   measure    of  solar   heat, 

293. 
Wilna,    photographic    observations. 

52. 
Wilsing,  determination  of  sun's  rota- 
tion by  observations  of  the  faculie. 

140. 
Wilson,  Alexander,   discovery   that 

sun-spots  arc  depressions  in  the 

sun's  surface.  129. 
Wilson.  W.   E.,  an«l  Gray,  on  tem- 

jHTature  of  the  sun,  307. 

—  on  radiation  of  sun-spol«,  170. 
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Wilson,  W.  E.,  and  Gray,  diminu- 
tion of  heat  at  sun's  limb,  302. 

Winlock,  horizontal  photohelio- 
graph,  27. 

—  annular  slit  for  spectroscopic  ob- 
servation of  the  prominences,  213. 

Wolf,  magnetic  variations  following 
sun-spot  period,  164. 

—  periodicity  of  sun-spots  and  rela- 
tive numbers,  152-154. 

Wolf-Rayet  stars,  helium   in   their 

spectrum,  345. 
Wollaston^  discovery  of  dark  bands 

in  the  solar  spectrum,  59. 

—  measurement  of  the  sun's  liglit, 
276. 

YOUNG,  discovery  of  bright  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona, 
250,  260. 

—  disturbance  of  lines  in  sun-spot 
spectrum,  100,  135. 

—  double  reversal  of  D  lines,  135, 
208. 

—  duplicity  of  corona  line,  257. 

—  examination  of  basic  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  93. 

—  experiment  showing  the  black- 
ness of  dark  lines  to  be  only  rela- 
tive, 81. 


Young,  observations  on  chromo- 
sphere lines  at  Sherman,  205. 

—  observations  on  the  corona  at 
Denver  in  1878,  239. 

—  observations  on  remarkable 
prominences,  216,  217,  221,  223, 
225. 

—  proposed  explanation  of  equato- 
rial acceleration,  141, 142. 

—  resolution  of  sun-spot  spectrum, 
132,  133. 

—  reversal  of  dark  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning of  totality  in  the  eclipse  of 
1870,  the  reversing  stratum,  82, 

—  solar  eruption  followed  by  mag- 
netic disturbance,  166, 167,  225. 

—  spectroscopic  measurement  of  the 
sun's  rotation,  100. 

—  sun-spot  spectrum,  132-134,  339. 

ZANTEDESCHI,  development  of 
the  spectroscope,  60. 
Zollner,  estimate  of  the  sun's  tem- 
perature, 305. 

—  spectroscopic  measurement  of  the 
sun's  rotation,  100. 

—  theory  of  sun-spots  and  liquid  sur- 
face of  the  photosphere,  144,  182. 

—  vibrating  slit  for  observation  of 
the  prominences,  200. 
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About   Sun-Spot«   and   Anlmala. 

1       A    «iisiinKuishe»l     Huiopeaii     sclt-ntlst. 

I  H.    SImroth.    huH    attempted    to    explain 

-^mIvo    Klnclal    i)erkKlH    ami    cllmatli- 

ilona  by  chunKfH  of  latUuile  caused 

very  Blow  oscillation  of  the  eartli, 

lo  nu.  extent  of  thirty  of  forty  tU-RreeH 

In  each  direction  round  its  longest  axis. 

which     m»cts     tho    surface    In     Ecuador 

and    Sumatra.      The    cause    assumed    by 

SImroth     for    the     pendulatlon      is      the 

i oblique    impact    of    a    former    satellite. 

(comlnB^  from   the   west-sou tii west,   upon  ■ 
th«   earth    In    the   region    of    the    Sudan. 
'  With   this    "pendulatlon    theory."    says 
ithe    Scientific    American,    is    associated 
Tthe  hvpothesls  that  all  animal  life  orig- ; 
Inaled    near    the    ten-    degree    meridian; 
(the    e«iuator    of    the    pendulatlon   axis), 
which     passes     through    central    Europe 
and    the   Sudan,    and    one    of    its    conse- 
quencfes    Is    an    intricate   connection    be- 
tween    sun-spots    and    the    geographical 
distribution    of    animals.      Suc^    a    con- 
nt'ctlon  has   long  been  assumed;  to  exist 
(in  regard   to  visitations  of  locusts,   for 
example),  but  the  assumption  has  found 
favor   with    few   zoologists. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  period  of 

lluctuation   in  animal   life  should  be  the 

I  m«'an    sun-spot   period    of   eleven    years. 

although     the    intr-rval     which    actually 

1  Intervenes  between  successive  sun-spots 

'  in:.\ima     vnrlrs     from     siv     ta    sevonleon 


:       In    t'-.c    cioiat'Mial    r'      ■  •    "i     i'-i"iu.a- 

t»on     through     which     Europe     in     now 

I  pass'ng.    various   organisms   return   both 

I  tTKfpx    the    east    and 


from    the   west. 


In  1907.  in  aororriance  with  the  theory 
many  spccieu  of  animals  appeared  In  ui 
accustomed  places  or  In   unuslally   larg« 
numbers.     The  following  examples,  with 
many    others,    are    mentioned    by    din 
rotli  in  a  recent  article. 

Siberian  pine-Jays  flocked  into  Gei 
many  in  great  numbers  In  1907.  as 
tiny  had  done  in  1896.  The  cau»« 
commonly  assumed  for  the  migration 
of  tliese  birds  Is  a  failure  of  the  Siber- 
ian crop  of  pine-nuts,  which  are  their 
principal  food.. 

SImroth,  on  the  contrary,  attributes 
the  migration  to  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  birds,  resulting  from  an  un- 
usually abundant  crop  of  pine-nuts  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  support  of  tiila 
view,  he  cites  the  very  heavy  crop  of 
seed  produced  by  German  conifers  in 
190G,  and  the  remarkable  large  n-m- 
bers   of   squirrels  seen    in    1907. 

Asiatic  prairie-hens  also  appeai  >  •  >  . 
Europe  in  1907.  Their  last  pre\  ioua 
appearance  was  in  1888.  approximi.l  ly 
two   sun-spot    periods  earlier. 

In  1907  the  woodwork  of  the  Nations  I 
Museum  in  Washington  was  seriously 
Injured  by  termits,  A  similar  attack 
harl  been  made  eleven  or  twelve  yearsi 
before. 

In    the    spring    of    1908    about    flftr 
thousand    jjounds    of    shad    were    talv 
from  a  r'russian  lake,  which  had  yleh! 
an    equally    surprising   harvest    In    ISif. 
In    1907   huKe  swarms   of  wasps,  this- 
tlemotlis    and    dragon    flies    appeared    It 
Germany    and    locusts    in   Hungary. 

SImroth    attributes    to    sun-spots  ev« 
the  unusual   numbers   of  the  white  va 
lety  of  the  common  great  slug  (Lurl« 
maximus). 


SUiN   SPOTS  AND  HOT  WEATHER. 

Loudon  Telegrapli. 

The  appearance  of  several  fair-sized 
spo'ts  on.  the  sun  coincidently  witli  tlie 
present  spell  of  warm  weather  induced  a 
well  known  Parisian  astronomer  to  sug- 
gest, not  for  the  first  time,  that  solar  spots 
were  the  cause  of  the  heat.  If  the  varia- 
tion of  solar  energy  as  shown  by  the  spots 
has  any  effect  on  terrestrial  weather,  the 
connection  can  scarcely  be  iso  direct  as  this 
assumed  relation  would  imply;  but  it  would 
be  unscientific  to  deny  any  relation  what- 
ever between  the  two  things.  In  the  last 
forty  years  the  summers  which  stand  out  in 
the  Greenwich  records  as  pre-eminently 
hot  are  those  of  1865,  1868,  1870,  1872,  1876, 
1884,  1887,  1S03,  and  perhaps  1900.  The 
years  of  maximum  sun  spots,  according  to 
accepted  authorities,  were  1860,  1870,  1884, 
1894,  and  there  is  one  now  at  hand.  The 
connection  ie  not  very  apparent,  although 
there  are  some  coincidences.  The  month  of  j 
July  in  the  year  1881  was  remarkable 
meteorologically,  as  the  thermometer  rose 
above  90  degrees  on  four  days  of  the  month, 
and  reached  9'7  degrees  on  the  15th.  There 
were  a  few  spots  on  the  sun  then,  as  there 
are  bow,  but  though  the  spots  increased 
the  temperature  went  down.  Those  who 
would  explain  the  meteorological  variations 
by  sun  spot  changes  must  not  forget— as 
they  usually  do — that  hot  and  dry  or  cold 
and  wet  weather  are  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  high  or  low  pressure  areas 
of  the  atmosphere.  No  matter  what  sun  I 
spots  there  might  be,  w'th  the  anticyclone  l 
that  has  hung  over  these  Islands  for  the 
last  three  weeks  we  should  have  calm,  dry 
and  warm  weather  any  time  in  summer. 
In  ISOS  these  conditions  gave  a  remarkable 
spell  of  high  temperature  in  September. 
The  question  to  be  solved  is,  therefore, 
what  causes  high  and  low  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  have  sun  spots  anything  to 
do  with  either?  There  exists  simply  no 
evidence;  mere  coincidences  are  of  the 
sliglitest  value.  In  sub-tropical  climates, 
like  Australia,  tlie  case  may  be  very  dlflfer- 
I'ut.  and  there  tlie  solar  spot  theory  sc^nus 
lil^lily  probable. 

o 


C  ■'  'I'lit'     Dniili     «>l     l*r<>r.     <'liiii-|4-i»     \«>iiiiu. 

lie** 

\\\  tlu'  death  ol  I'lor.  Voiin^.  a  manly.  swotM,  help- 
ful life  heconies  a  nieiuory.  hiil  a  living,  uplifting 
nu'inoiy  to  all  who  know  him.  Esteemed,  venerated, 
and  loved  hy  his  students,  who  always  si)oke  of  him 
by  the  affectionately  bestowed  nickname  of  "Twinkle." 
he  was  to  them  a  rare  combination  of  teacher  and 
protector. 

I'^ree  from  the  petty  exactions  that  are  so  apt  to 
grow  up  around  classroom  work,  his  courses,  most 
popular  with  the  Princeton  undergraduates,  gave  a 
tiuly  remarkable  insight  into  astronomy,  and  awak- 
ened develoi)ing  minds  to  a  desire  to  reach  out  into 
the  soul-broadening  fields  of  science.  In  his  dealings 
witli  his  men  he  was  patient,  considerate,  gentle,  and 
kind. 

Though  possessing  a  record  of  scientific  attainment 
which  without  question  gives  him  the  title  of  the 
greatest  astronomer  our  country  has  ever  produced, 
the  man  was  modest  to  a  degree.  Though  he  not 
infrequently  referred  to  his  discoveries,  it  was  always 
in  an  impersonal  manner,  as  of  things  beautiful  in 
themselves,  for  which  he  deserved  no  credit.  His 
attitude  was  that  of  the  true  scientist;  he  never  spoke 
vauntingly   or   with   self-pride. 

Prof.  Charles  Augustus  Young,  who  died  in  fianover, 
X.  H.,  on  January  4,  1908,  was  born  there  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1834.  His  father.  Prof.  Ira  Young,  who  held 
the  chair  of  natural  philosojihy  and  astronomy  at 
Dartmouth  College,  gave  him  his  preptMatory  educa- 
tion, and  in  18'):^  he  was  graduated  f rr  m  Dartmouth 
at  tlic  head  of  his  class. 

From  Phillips  Academy.  Andover.  he  went  to  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  where  he  taught  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy  from  IS.')?  to  1866. 
In  1866  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy  at  Darmiouth.  leaving  in  1877  to  be- 
come professor  of  astronomy  at  Princeton.  From 
Princeton  he  was  retired  in  r.ut.".,  and  granted  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  after  an  uninterrupted  service  of 
twenty-eight  years  in  the  university  with  which  his 
name  is  so  intimately  connected,  a  loving  cui)  was 
given  him  on  which  was  inscribed   in   (Ireelc: 

**I  knf>w  I  am  a  mortal  and  the  creature  of  a  day. 
Yet  when  I  search  the  close-set  whirling  circles  of  the 
stars  no  longer  do  I  stand  with  feet  upon  the  earth, 
but.  seated  with  .love  himself,  take  my  flli  of  the 
breath   of  heaven." 


r     Most  of  Prof.  Young's  work  was  done  in  connection 

I  with   the   sun.      While   a    professor   at    Dartmouth,   he 

I"  was  one  of  the  party  that  observed  the  solar  eclipse  of 

August  7,  1869,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  making  upon  that 

I    occasion  some  important  spectroscopic  determinations. 

It   was   for   his   account   of   the   reversal    of   the   dark 

bands  of  the  solar  spectrum,  noted  for  the  first  time 

'  in  the  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  at  Jerez,  Spain,  that 
he  received  the  janssen  medal  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1891.  In  1874  he  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
at  Peking,  China,  and  in  1882  made  extensive  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus  from  Princeton.  He  led 
many  parties  to  observe  solar  eclipses,  among  others 
one  from  Princeton  to  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  in  May,  1900. 
Dr.  Young  devised  the  automatic  spectroscope  in 
general  use.  He  did  much  important  work  upon  the 
solar  spectrum  and  solar  prominences,  and  verified 
Doppler's  principle  of  the  shifting  of  the  lines  of  the 
spectrum  from  the  violet  to  the  red  or  vice  versa, 
according  as  the  source  of  light  is  receding  or  ap- 
proaching. His  most  important  achievement  was  the 
discovery  of  the  reversing  layer  of  the  sun,  by  which 
the  bright  lines  of  the  photosphere  are  transformed 
to  similarly  situated  dark  absorption  bands. 

Many  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  fel- 
low and  ex-vice-president  of  the  An:ierican  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  an  associate  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Boston,  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York   Acad- 

'  emy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Young 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Wesleyan,  Co- 
lumbia, Western   Reserve,  and   Dartmouth. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  teacher  and  as  investi- 
gator, Dr.  Young  wrote  many  books;  among  them 
"The  Sun"  (in  the  International  Scientific  Series), 
"A  General  Astronomy,"  "Elements  of  Astronomy." 
"Lessons  in  Astronomy,"  'Manual  of  Astronomy."  and 
j"Uranography." 


Sunspot  Period 

Is  At  An  End 


And 


Cool  Wealher  Is  Expe'^ted 
For  the  Next  Few 
Seasons. 


Mr.    Stupart   of   Meteorological 
Service  Gives  Co^d  Com- 
fort to  Toronto. 


\i\0% 


F4'ura  Toronto  Star. 

"Soiue  p<>^pU'  will  sa. 
had   a   ctH»l   Juno;   wt- 
it   in  July   and   Auirus't 
wmuf?  idea   altojrethor, 
justify    it's    belit'f,    as 


Wis],  wo  havo 

I    niak*^    .v>  for 

TLi.-i      is     a 

.  irh   uotibinp   to 

r    as    statisti*-.-* 


of    the    pa>i;    aro    concei  led,"    remarked 
Mr.    Stupart,    Director   of    the    AsH:rono- 
mir-al    (_>lis»'rva't<>ry,    to    the    World    yes- 
terday.      ••On    #lie    •ontrarj-,"    he      ox 
]»laine''         1  ;ca;    have    done    murh 

to  estaiuish  a  inarkeii  persi^*tency  *n 
Ihe  eontiuuity  of  cold  or  warm  weather 
thn>uKhout  a  w-hole  season.  A*  to  the 
rea>T»n  for  ibis,  there  is  nothinj;  delinite- 
ly  known.  Wo  know  exaotly  how  it 
i><  that  the  v«»ather  is  cold  for  a  few 
days  at  a  tinio:  hut  t  ;at  there  is  suc4i 
p«^rsb<t«ncy  as  has  boon  recorded  is  a 
difticult  prohleni.  and  one  that  the  sci- 
on<!i<»t<»  of  the  world  have  ]»een  en<leav- 
orin»r  to  sf»Ive  for  a  lonj?  time.  That 
there  will  not  he  a  solution  in  the  near 
future.    I    wouhl    not    liko    to   say.  In 

facn.  the  scicntifit-  world  is  now  intoi- 
ej*tfMJ  jn  a  th»-»ry  rwontly  advancotl  by 
a  KAvodish  s.ientjst,  whirih  may  j)rol.- 
alily  briii;;  tho  solution  wit  lin  the  ran^e 
•  •f  [K.s<;ibility.  'fyiH  n-ason  that  tlio 
w  •>:',.:•  was  n.u]  duriutf  this  month  is 
}-'.iH--  all  the  v.indK  have  boon  coming' 
from  the  west  and  noithwost.  Last 
x'-ar.  at  this  ti,nn««  the  weather  wjim 
nu,  boftiuse  the  winds  <-ame  frouj  'the 
-  11  h.  frfcliinu  with  thoni  wannth  from 
tho  tropi.-id  rcjrion.  In  the  ohUt  of 
thinKx,  thoroforo.  it  is  mrt  unlikely  thai 
our  roMiin?  stMumor  ^till  roniuin  com 
parntivoly  cfnt]  an  they  have  always 
boon  in  tho  punt,  when  tbe  tempora'turo 
n    in  Juuf." 


i/iM)kni>r  hack  over  the  ccnrury,"  oon- 
t^nutsl  the  dint-lor.  "probalMv  the  col<l- 
est  stinvuM'r  wsig  in  ^S4:^.  The  two  suc- 
coodinv  sujumens  were  also  c«d«l.  Tlien 
tho  next  <'old  seasons  woro  in  .18r»l  and 
lSo2:  thou,  a<frain.  in  IfCiT.  an  •»xtremo- 
ly  cold  June,  and  one  l>elow  the  aver- 
ajre  in  ,l.S."iO.  Ten  years  aftonvards, 
then*  was  a  season  ailwmt  4  1-2  dc';;rees 
bolow  the  average.  ComdreR  dawn  later 
"we  had  cold  Junej?  in  1881  and  188,0. 
but  that  in  the  latter  wajs  foMowod  by 
a  wann  July.  This  is  the  first  cold 
Tune  sim-e  then.  In  June  181G,  the 
emper.'tr  e  was  the  lowest  of  any  on 
I  -jcord.  That  is  known  amon^  weather- 
men as  the  "sunimerless  year.'  Then* 
was  no  re<'ord  kept  in  Canada  then,  but 
we  have  them  from  PliiladeiiMiia,  show- 
lUfc  that  the  temperature  here  was 
a/b/>ut  6  or  7  d<'grees  below  the  avera$re, 
which  would  not  mean  that  there  was 
siio-w  on  the  >f round  the  whole  of  the 
seat-on,  as  many  contend.  Tlie  wea- 
ther tiliat  year  in  Enpland  Ws-ix  almost 
as  cold  as  it  was  in  flio  I'nit«Ml  States. 
So  we  find,  in  sroim;;  over  rtie  cntiiry, 
that  cohl  seasons  do  o<M'ur  at  intervals, 
(but  th«'  osiufio  to  us  is  yet  a  conun- 
drum. 

"\\'ithin  the  past  few  years,  a  large 
number  of  meteol'olloJ;i^<ts."  said  Mr. 
Siuivart.  *'hav«  boon  endoavorina:  to  dis 
cover  whethoi  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  snn-sjmt  itoiitxl  and  metoor- 
Oiourical  chanj*.  s.  and  flioro  is  some  rei 
son  to  suppose  that,  ultijuately,  we  will 
find  there  is  a  very  close  connection. 
From  my  own  r<M'ords,  for  some  years, 
it  is  obviously  tihe  case  that  rain  and 
snowfalls  are  /arreater  in  the  years  im- 
mediately folloA^iiuff  the  sun-s])ot  mini- 
mum. The  siin-sjK»t  period  is  11  years, 
and  the  minimum  is  just  ahout  over,  so 
that,  in  ac^oiYlance  ^^^th  tli^s  theory, 
we  are  likely  to  have  rainfalls  this  s-si- 
8on  greater  than  the  average,  and,  con- 
se<iuently,  a  low  temperature.  And  tliis 
wfill  very  probably  continue  for  two  or 
three  sea<*ons,  in  view  of  tflie  recogni/.»  .1 
persist en<-y  in  any  particular  tyjH*  of 
weather.  Wo  have  had  four  .Tuiu'«  *n 
«UiC<'ession  above  the  average  f- 
ture,  and  it  is  v<'i-y  likely  we  w 
four  seasions  below  the  average  now." 

"The  .  theory-    advanced    by    Arrhoniu!*. 
the   Swedis^i   seientist,   recently,  <■ 
ing  light   with    changes   In   the   t'- 
tiiPe,"  remarked   .Mr.  fvtupnrt,  "is  n«ceiv-| 
ing  a   goofi   <leal   of   attention  >u*»t    now. 
as  it    is  something  new.    and   i»  excee*!- 
ingly     intorosrting.         He  says  that  not 
only    is    the    sun    the     nouTce     of   thope 
eruptions   of     ordinary      matter      whir'j 
form  tho  prt>minences  upon  htm.  but   \^    ! 
ihave    every    reason    to    believe      that    li  • 
nm?rt  emit  st:    ams  of  electricallv  ohnrt-t 


restial    analogies,    mii^'t   accompany    tne 
rioleiitt   dhemical    actions   ffoine:   on   near 


his  surface)  will,   when  the 
in   tjhe  higiher  and  rairer  re     11 1 
a-tm-osphere,    give   rise  to  a     I 
and  these,  in  turn,  to     Roi     I 
The    negfatively    changed   o 
pre-i>mi'nently    fitted   -to    ser 
for  the     condensation     of  the   ordinary 
matter.         Hence  t?hose  particles  of  the 
I  latter,    which    iliaving    more    than      the 
ciiiltical   dii-ameiter,   fall   back  to  tlie   sun, 
will   carry   back   a   negative     charge    to 
hi'm;   while  those  which   have  less  than 
t'he  critica;!  diameiter  will  c«rry  a    nega- 
tive charge  off  into  space.      Tihe  latter 
prH>ceed     i-adaally     from  tJhe     snn   aibove 
the  regions  of  sun-ispots  wit'h  rapidly  in- 
creasing speed,  wihich,  however,  m.ay  b*^ 
sho^vn   to  approach   a  finite  limit.         K 
they   encounter   another  body,    such      as 
the  earth,  t(hey  charge  its  outer  atmos- 
pihere  negatively,   and  when  this  charge 
roaches    a    certain    value,^ 
to  repel  them.*    The  on 
be  deflected,  and  ^rea 
on  each  side  in  hypeiib 
<?oritended  that   rain   d 
these   *particle*s  s^malle 
miamy' define  the  minui 
and    consequently      for 
therefore,  affect  the  te: 

"I  suppose  you  hav< 
sence    of    the    Auron 
the   past  few  years," 
•as  he  went  on   to  s*t 
just  now  appToacihilni 
that  phenouK'non  ana 
tons.       "It  always   fo 
of  sun-spots,   and  •  a 
reached,  we  may  no 
Aui-ora  once  more, 
remains   an   eniprma 
ins  "holds  that  the  li 
the  rays  he  has  spol 

hargoU    from     ithe 
■  hickly   over  the  eqi 
The   eiaith     wihic'h   ar 
iKtstMl  to  him.       I.on 

illy   atmosphere  den 

uminescence,    the.v 
liiips  of   force   of'tJ] 
■ti'ld.    \\i!;'ich    ixn*      1 
'■(luntor,  and  liave  t 

iig  round  in  helires 

I  inch  less  Mian  tli 
I  hat  the  pffiM-t  of 
'iirth    .is    ;is    if     th 

iiics  of  force.  ()v 
>^  little  luminpscci 
inosphere.  1l\\t  n 
travrl  north  and  sq 
wanls.  making  for 
<'\or  which  tlicy  ^ 
the  particles  fiiid 
l.-iyer:^  of  the   atnw 

ive  out  the  dartii 


««       J      ^      *-  •'■^'^  ^"^^  tneorv  wa- 
fi     S;  ^l-^  recent  meeting  of  sciei 

ed  by  others. 
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be   the   outcon 
ling  on,  with  a 

3  9424' 02460  ■2721 ^'ntTr'^Jra^.u 

tertains  strong  hopes  that  it  ma 
possible  to  outline  the  .gcMier.il  char 
of  coming  seasons.  He  -does  not  b( 
that  lunar  influence  has  an  apprec 
effect  on  terrestrial  weather,  but 
to  solar  influences  we  must  loc 
order  to  get  within  measurable  dis: 
of  a  solution  of  this  very  iati 
pro])lem. 

AVith  regard  to  short-range  fore 
for  two  or  three  days,  an  improve 
is  likely  to  occur  concurrently  wit 
ci-eased  knowledge  of  the  whole 
ject.  but  the  accuracy  will  alwayi 
peiul  ranch  on  the  aptitude  of  the 
«;!>t  official  to  observe  minor  detail 


-*  •  iUtr^oi>ti  <v"   ^ 
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